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~ Biography. 


PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


Samuel B. Green was born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1859. His 
father was ex-Mayor Thomas Green, of Chelsea, who held many 
important public trusts. He was a wholesale flour dealer in Boston 
for forty years. 

Although born in a city he spent all his summers on a New 
Hampshire farm, developing early a taste for agriculture. He de- 
termined when very young to be a farmer, and his father said if he 
was to be a farmer he must be an educated one. 

At sixteen he entered Massachusetts Agricultural College, but 
being short of funds in his third year he gave up his college course 
and for nearly a year worked on a milk and fruit farm, when he 
returned and graduated with his class, taking the first prize ($50) 
for the best written and oral examination on agricultural subjects. 

Two days after the graduation exercises he became superin- 
tendent of the Vine Hill Farm, of West Hartford, Conn. Here he 
had charge of about seventy head of Jersey and Guernsey cattle, 
besides other stock, and also a large amount of fruit, employing about 
nineteen men. After nearly a year’s experience in this position, 
failing to see much of a future for himself in farming in New Eng- 
land his attention was turned to gardening, where he decided there 
was a little opening. 

Mr. Green now commenced his horticultural work, resolved to 
thoroughly master every detail, for he believed there was more profit 
in this than in other branches of farming for one with but little 
capital, and he often changed his employers, several times to work 

“for less money, in order to better learn the various phases of his 
Dbusiness. The first season he worked for a farm gardener who 
->raised fruit and vegetables for the Boston market, and then returned 
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to the agricultural college for a post-graduate course of six months. 

The second season he worked for James J. H. Gregory, the 
veteran seed and vegetable grower, and was occupied the following 
winter in the greenhouses of Wm. C. Strong, the well known rose 
grower and nurseryman of Brighton, Mass. The following spring 
he took charge of the horticultural depaitment at the celebrated 
Houghton Farm Experiment Station, at Cornwall, N. Y., where he 
remained over three years. His work here, of raising and selling 
fruits and vegetables in one of the most famous fruit regions of the 
country, brought him into acquaintance with the prominent fruit 
growers and with the New York City fruit markets. 

It was here that his natural love for the beautiful in nature was 
especially developed in the landscape work which he carried on 
under the direction of Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., then in charge of 
Central Park, N. Y., and perhaps the best known specialist in land- 
scape work in this country at that time, and who had the general 
oversight of the laying out of the large grounds of the Houghton 
Farm estate of 1,000 acres. 

Here Mr. Green carried on many interesting experiments, chiefly 
in vegetable gardening. After remaining something over three 
years, and giving eminent satisfaction, he felt he was not learning 
fast enough and getting into a rut, and returned to Mr. Strong’s 
nursery as foreman, where he remained a little over a year. From 
there he went to work as foreman in the Newton Cemetery Nurseries, 
where he had an excellent opportunity to practice the summer propa- 
gation of nursery stock, in which he wished to perfect himself, and 
in which he was remarkably successful. 

From this place he was called to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College as superintendent of the horticultural department under his 
previous instructor, Prof. S. T. Maynard. There he remained 
nearly two years, attending to the varied duties of the large depart- 
ment which this institution maintains for the instruction of its 
students and which comprises a commercial nursery, greenhouses 
and market garden, the sales of which aggregated $5,000 to $7,000 
per year. 

In the spring of 1888, he accepted the position of horticulturist 
to the Minnesota Experiment Station, and the professorship of horti- 
culture and applied botany in the Minnesota School of Agriculture. 
In 1891, when the agricultural college course in the state university 
was reorganized, he was made full professor of horticulture in the 
university and later his title was changed to professor of horticulture 
and forestry. That his work here met with the approval of the 
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horticulturists of the state was shown by their electing him secretary 
of the State Horticultural Society. In this capacity he served but 
one year (1890), as the work was more than he could find time fer. 
He has been for many years and is now a member of the executive 
boards of the State Horticultural Society, the State Forestry As- 
sociation and State Forest Reserve Board. 

Since coming to the state Prof. Green has written many bulletins 
and reports from the experiment station. He has contributed 
liberally to the agricultural press and the reports of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. He is also the author of the following books: 
‘ “Amateur Fruit Growing,” “Forestry in Minnesota” and “Vegetable 
Gardening,” all of which books have been revised, in subsequent 
editions. His latest work, of similar character, is entitled “Prin- 
ciples of American Forestry,” a text-book prepared especially for 
universities and other schools in the country where practical forestry 
is taught. 

Prof. Green is a most indefatigable worker and a ready speaker, 
but is withal cautious in giving advice, and in reporting his experi- 
ments so as not to mislead the inquirer. He has twice been offered 
the professorship of horticulture in the University of Missouri and 
cnce a similar position at Purdue University, in each instance at 
an increase of salary over that which he now receives, but he prefers 
to stay where he is, believing that he ought to be worth as much 
here as anywhere. 

Prof. Green’s talents are of the versatile order, and he readily 
adapts himself to any position in which he is placed. As a tutor 
and disciplinarian in the school, as an experimenter in the field, as an 
original investigator, as an author, as a student of economic prob- 
lems, as a Sunday school superintendent, as a writer or off-hand 
speaker, as a presiding officer—in any position where there is work 
to be done, or conservative and yet forceful council needed—in all 
these various phases of life and action he seems equally at home. 

As one of the executive officers of this society his influence is 
most largely felt, and he is doing much in moulding and directing 
the forces at work within the organization productive of valuable 
results. 

Being still a young man, only forty-four years of age, with con- 
tinued good health it is easy to predict a useful and successful future 
for the subject of this sketch. Not the least of his qualifications is 
that he makes every man his friend, though he is most plain spoken 
when plain speaking is needed—always a true friend and a loyal sup- 
porter of that which is right. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, MINNESOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REV. C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 
Delegate from Nebraska. 
(Clipped from The Nebraska Farmer). 


The writer, having been appointed delegate to attend this meet- 
ing will give brief report of the proceedings. The enthusiasm and 
intense interest displayed were beyond praise. The meeting was 
held in one of the large churches, and at the commencement the 
audience room was filled. 

The writer moved to Minnesota in 1857, and was in that state 
five years and knows the conditions well. We no more thought of 
raising apples than oranges. But now the fruit displayed was as 
fine as I ever saw in Kansas or Nebraska. The present successes 
show a pluck and perseverence which no other state can show. 

Old Boreas seemed the tyrant of those cold regions. He stood in 
the way with the cutting lash of the north wind in one hand and 
frozen mercury in the other, and said, “No apples can be grown 
in my realm.”” He threw down the gauntlet of defiance, and brave 
men took up the dare and have “bearded the lion in his den.” At 
first they planted eastern fruits, and orchard after orchard was 
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swept from existence. Brave Peter Gideon went about in old 
clothes, saving his money to buy apple seeds to plant by the bushel 
in the hope that at least one among them might be hardy. Failure 
followed failure. Then crab seed from one of the northern states 
gave the Wealthy, and that proved to’be one of the most hardy and 
prolific trees ever evolved. Then the experiments kept on. Seed- 
lings from hardy trees have been planted by the thousands upon 
thousands, until last fall the seedling apples of Minnesota took the 
Wilder prize in the American Pomological Society at Boston. 

The papers read were of high order. The writers were earnest 
enthusiasts. 

Strawberries succeed well in Minnesota. Either the summers are 
cooler, or in some way the soil and climate are better adapted—at 
any rate from the reports Nebraska is in the background. They 
claimed to have raised them so large that six would fill a quart 
basket. 

The varieties most popular in Nebraska seemed to head the list. 
Dunlap takes the lead, followed by Warfield, Splendid and other 
leading varieties. 

I was much interested in the discussion regarding mulching. 
Some proposed to mulch as soon as the ground was frozen enough 
to bear up the team. But the plan most highly recommended was 
to let the ground freeze solid and be in no hurry about mulching. 
It was said the freezing did not hurt, but the freezing and thawing. | 
Wait till the whole bed is frozen solid and then mulch, and the 
mulching keeps the frost in and retards the blooming so there is no 
danger from late freezes. There seemed to be a good deal for this 
plan, and it is the one most generally followed. 

I was surprised when reports were given of successful cherry 
growing. 

Up at Duluth, near the great “unsalted sea,” fruit of all kinds 
did remarkably well, and the crops were very large. In short, there 
seems but a small portion of our vast domain which cannot be in- 
vaded by brains and made to raise miracles. 

The genial president, Clarence Wedge, one of the successful 
and enterprising nurserymen of the state, was present. He is a 
remarkably able and genial man. He was giving off his vitality, 
ability and cheer to make the meeting a success when he received 
that cruel stab which entered his soul—a telegram announcing the 
death of his wife. Mrs. Wedge was a superior woman—she was 
at the meeting the year before. They have a large family of inter- 
esting children. It was a blow that hit us all, and many an eye 
was dimmed, and many a silent petition went up that the Divine 
Comforter would visit and comfort that stricken home. 

I noted in this meeting a more devout and reverent spirit than 
usually pervades these gatherings. Men seemed to recognize the 
thought that they were partners with God, interpreting His plans of 
mercy to men, and they had a humble and strong reliance on His 
providence ; and back of all their experiments was the Eternal Love 
with never-failing help and encouragement. 

There were many visitors from abroad, Prof. Hansen and Mr. 
Norby, evergreen expert, from South Dakota, also those from Iowa, 
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and we were very glad to meet these horticultural experts from 
other states. The writer was highly honored by cordial appreciation 
given to his three addresses. 


THE GREAT BANQUET. 


Why has not our society something of this kind? Tickets were 
75 cents, and the proceeds went to memorials for the fallen heroes 
of horticulture. 

Editor E. A. Webb of the Farmer, published in St. Paul, was 
the host on this occasion, paying the bills. We enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of sitting near him. He is an earnest, honorable man, doing 
all mortal man can to develop his glorious Minnesota—‘‘Land, of 
the sky-tinted waters.” 

There was touching allusion to the departed, and often the 
meeting let itself loose with wit and story, and some of the finest 
talent of the city was secured to lend charm and interest to the 
occasion. Songs were rendered, recitations of high order, and a 
young man with his magic gift as a whistler, who with marvelous 
skill brought all the song birds of summer into the room in the 
heart of winter. The exercises wound up by an address from 
President Northrop of the University. It was sublime, solid and 
inspiring—giving an uplift to us all. He paid glowing tribute to 
that heroic band who were not working for riches, but giving their 
talents and lives for their fellowmen and for the state. 

The society has 1,430 members. It was the grandest meeting 
we ever attended. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, MINNESOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of this society passed into 
history on the afternoon of Friday, December 4th, the final session 
coming to an end at five o’clock. The gathering in all respects 
equalled our most sanguine expectations ; in accommodations at the 
place of meeting, in attendance, in the size of the fruit show and 
the smoothness with which the program moved along, the meeting 
was almost an ideal one. The First Unitarian Church, in which 
the session was held, provided ample accommodations for all of 
our purposes. The room in which the fruit was displayed was in 
the basement and so separated from the audience room above, in 
which the meeting was held, that there was none of the disturbance 
which usually results from the contiguity of these two rooms. Four 
rows of tables the whole length of the hall, with tables at every avail- 
able place against the walls around the room, provided the accom- 
modations needed for a fruit display of over 1,200 plates. The 
exact figures secured at a careful count showed 1,184 plates of 
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apples, three of pears, two of quinces, twenty-one of grapes and four 
pecks of Wealthy apples. Besides this there were some handsome 
mounds of other varieties, notably Jewell’s Winter, which added 
materially to the attractiveness of the exhibit. The fruit was dis- 
played on these long tables without any accessories in the way of 
flowers or evergreens to set off the hall, there being no available 
space for any purpose other than the fruit display. This 
room was the center of attraction from the beginning to the end of 
the meeting, the interest of visitors being divided between it and the 
audience room above. Hundreds of visitors came for the purpose 
of seeing this fruit show, but after all we think that where one 


PERFECT. 


A Seedling of the Wealthy that took first premium as Late Winter Seedling. 
(See List of Awards.) 


person came there should have been too, for a finer exhibit of 
fruit has never been made in Minnesota at this time of the year. 
There should have been a much larger attendance. 

There were in all 489 entries of fruit, of which eight were for 
collections of apples. The most interesting part of the fruit dis- 
play was the exhibit of seedling apples, for which special premiums 
had been offered, $100.00 to be divided pro rata amongst the ex- 
hibitors of apples of commercial values, a special premium of $25.00 
by Chas. M. Loring and a number of valuable premiums by nursery- 
men of the state. There were forty-two entries for early winter 
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seedling apples and seventy-six for late seedling apples, and in all 
118 varieties of winter seedlings were shown. A. B. Lyman, of Ex- 
celsior, received the first prize for the best late winter seedling apple 
and also for the best early winter seedling apple. The premiums 
awarded for fruit were divided among some thirty exhibitors, the 
greatest amount of money paid by the horticultural society to any 
one person going to J. A. Howard, of Hammond, who received in 
all from that source $34.00. The whole story of the awards is told 
in the list which follows this report. 

The attendance at the meeting was in every way satisfactory. 
When the session opened at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning there were 
in the neighborhood of 300 in the hall, about seventy-five of these 
being students from the School of Agriculture—and more or less of 
these students were in attendance during the whole meeting. Tues- 
day morning’s session was devoted largely to small fruits. The 
meeting opened with a talk on the field culture of strawberries, by 
A. Brackett, of Excelsior, which was a very practical talk and cov- 
ered the ground with much thoroughness. It would be impossible 
in this report to take up and consider the various papers that were 
at the meeting. There were in all fifty-five papers on the program, 
nearly all of which were presented in the order as announced. Be- 
sides these there were a large number of reports of various officers 
connected with the association, so that in the neighborhood of eighty 
people participated in a formal manner in the program, and includ- 
ing those who took part in the discussions the number who partici- 
pated would be very much larger. The meeting was made espe- 
cially enjoyable by the character of the room in which it 
was held, it being arranged in a semi-circular form, with the seats 
tising one above another towards the back of the room, the light 
and acoustic properties of the room being most excellent. Scarcely 
a word was lost to any member during the course of proceedings. 

The last day of the session was probably the one of most in- 
terest to the fruit growers, who in large part made up the attend- 
ance, the subject of apple growing in the orchard and nursery 
being under discussion. One hundred and fifty to two hundred of 
earnest fruit growers of the northwest made up the audience and 
many of these took part in the discussions. 

As usual we had present with us a good sprinkling of visitors 
from the states around us. Prof. C. M. Waldron, from the North 
Dakota Experiment Station; Prof. N. E. Hansen, from the South 
Dakota Experiment Station; Mr. P. J. Bentz, of Woonsocket, rep- 
resenting the South Dakota Society ; and Mr. A. Norby, of Madison, 
S. D.; from Iowa, as a representative of Iowa Society came Mr. 
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A F. Collman, of Corning; Mr. J. B. Mitchell, of Cresco, Ia., rep- 
resenting the N. E. Iowa Society; and Mr. Chas. G. Patten, of 
Charles City, and E. M. Sherman of the same place, both of whom 
are life members of our society. Wisconsin was represented by Mr. 
A. D. Barnes of Waupaca as delegate, and other visitors from there 
were Mr. A. J. Philips, of West Salem; Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, of 
Lake Mills; Secretary J. L. Herbst, of Sparta; Miss G. M. Cairns, 
of Ellsworth, and our old friend, Ex-Sec’y Oliver Gibbs, who left 
during the meeting to spend the winter in Florida. 

Special mention should be made of the program of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary on Wednesday afternoon, which as usual was said to be 
the best one of the meeting. On that afternoon also Rey. C. S. 
Harrison, of York, Neb., delivered an address on the “Forward 
Movement of Horticulture,’ which was both inspiring and instruc- 
tive. He also read before the Woman’s Auxiliary a practical pa- 
per on the culture of peonies. Mr. Harrison was here at the invita- 
tion of the society and was the only representative from abroad 
from any states not heretofore mentioned. There were two papers 
on the protection of song birds, and the reading of these and their 
discussion gave the opportunity for the introduction of some reso- 
lutions looking towards the presentation of the matter of the pro- 
tection of song birds before the state teachers’ association which 
convenes in St. Paul later this month. 

Other important resolutions passed at the meeting were: one 
directed to the board of regents relating to the maintenance of the 
trial station at Owatonna and looking forward: to the establishment 
of an orchard trial station in the neighborhood of Lake Minne- 
tonka; one calling upon the governor to appoint to fill a vacancy in 
the board of regents of the State University some one nearly identi- 
fied with the agricultural and horticultural interests of the state. 

The memorial hour was an occasion of special interest on ac- 
count of the number of deaths of prominent members that have taken 
place during the past year, ex-President W. W. Pendergast, Mr. E. 
H. S. Dartt and ex-President J. T. Grimes making up this sad roll. 
Short addresses were given by S. M. Owen, A. J. Phillips, Chas. 
M. Loring and Mr. O. C. Gregg. Mr. E. A. Smith played a dirge 
upon the church organ at the beginning of ceremonies, and at the 
close Prof. Crosby Hopps rendered an appropriate vocal selection. 

Immediately following the memorial hour was the annual elec- 
tion of officers. President Clarence Wedge was re-elected, as were 
also the treasurer, A. B. Lyman, and Wyman Elliot as a member 
of the board. The second vacancy on the board was filled by the 
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election of Frank Yahnke, of Winona. There were a few changes 
in the list of vice-presidents. 

There were a number of absentees whose faces for a long time 
have been familiar at our gatherings but were detained away by 
sickness or other matters, among whom may be mentioned the 
names of O. M. Lord, Martin Penning and Frank Harris. On 
account of the illness of Mr. Lord the society passed resolutions in- 
structing the secretary to send him a telegram expressing the sym— 
pathy of the meeting. 

A sad event in connection with this gathering was the’ calling. 
away of the presiding officer, Mr. Wedge, on account of the sudden 
death of his wife. This occurred on Wednesday, and Prof. Green 
by request took the chair, and it being the wish of the vice-presi- 
dents of the society and the members generally that he should con- 
tinue in this position he filled it with distinguished success through- 
out the remainder of the session. 

There were taken at the meeting 145 annual memberships, be- 
sides life memberships for the three following persons, G. A. An- 
derson, Renville; Paul Burtzlaff, Stillwater; and Peter Siverts, of 
Canby. As an innovation a register was placed in the lobby with 
the request that members attending should register. There were 
155 names inscribed in this register, and considering that so large a 
proportion of those present did not register this is considered a very 
good beginning in this direction. It is hoped at future meetings 
to secure a more nearly perfect registration. 

Near the close of the meetings a very important committee was 
named to take into consideration some plan that will result in the _ 
construction of a building especially for the use of the horticultural 
society. There was manifest a great deal of interest in this, and 
while no special plan was formulated there is a general feeling that 
some arrangements should be made by which so large and so strong 
an organization should have a home of its own. ‘ Mr. Chas. M. Lor- 
ing was appointed chairman of this committee. 

This report would be very far from complete without some refer- 
ence to the annual banquet which was held on Thursday evening 
at the Young Woman’s Christian Association building, in Minne- 
apolis. A bountiful repast was served at half past six and then fol- 
lowed a program, each number of which was carried out as planned 
with the greatest satisfaction to nearly 125 of our members who 
were present on that occasion. An item not mentioned in the pro- 
- gram was the presentation of a life sized photograph of Mr. Wyman 
Elliot, to be placed in the office and library of the society. Prof. 
Green made the presentation address. The total expense of this ban- 
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quet was paid by Mr. E. A. Webb, of “The Farmer,” in order that 
the proceeds received from the sale of tickets might be used in 
decorating the horticultural class room at the State Experiment 
Station with the portraits of eminent men, tablets of the names of 
such persons, etc., as a fitting accompaniment to the J. S. Harris 
memorial tablet about to be placed therein. 

PROGRAM OF BANQUET. 


Toastmaster - - - - - : Lycurgus R. Moyer 
Grace - - - - - - - Geo. J. Kellogg 
Supper at 6:30 p. m. 

1. The Deeds of the Illustrious Departed a Common Heritage, 

Prof. Saml. B. Green 
(At this point Mr. E. A. Webb was called and responded 


briefly. ) 
2. Song - - Roy Underwood 
3. Some of the Things I Have Not Forgotten - A.J. Philips 
4. Recitation - - Miss Bessie McKeen 
5. Theory and Prue - = Mrs. Florence Barton Loring 
6. The Whistling Wonder - - - W. Walter Ellis 
7. Incidents in the Early Days of Minnesota Rev. C. S. Harrison 
8. The Nobility of Service - - -  Prest. Cyrus Northrup 
9g. Closing Song - - - - Prof. Crosby Hopps 


Our members say that this was the best meeting that the society 
has ever held, but we fully purpose to hold a better one next year, 
and there will be room for a good many more than were present at 
this session, and we expect to see them there. 
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Northwestern Greening. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 
- Jewell Nursery Co., for best peck of Wealthy apple, to be paid in 


nursery stock by Andrews Nursery Co., Faribault............ $ 6.00 
J. A. Howard, Hammond, for second best peck Wealthy, to be paid 

in nursery stock by Andrews Nursery Co., Faribault.......... 4.00 
P. H. Perry, Excelsior, for third best peck Wealthy, to be paid in 

nursery stock by Wm. Sandrock/ nurseryman, Houston...... 3.00 
A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, best late winter seedling apple, not sweet, 

to be paid in cash by Chas. M. Loring, Minneapolis........ 15.00 
R. A. White, Twin Lakes, second best late winter seedling apple, 

not sweet, to be paid in cash by Chas. M: Loring... see 10.00 
J. S. Decker, Austin, for third best late winter seedling apple, not 

SW ECE (eins fo orellaieie sisleieieisveretsl aisieie ie) aie, ne cheats eialley sealGie \eyaiels tate eae 5.00 
Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis., late winter seedling apple, not 

SWEEE! aici esis a:c'5io, sie samc @ aslo. er eual eee, speialle elelfele al cheasnetene tenn =aaenaaananemnn 5.00 


A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, best early winter seedling, not sweet; to 
be paid in nursery stock by Clinton Falls Nursery Co., Owa- 
PON, fie evarere op aveye io: wloile a eiisioiels so) alcterfele o\/elle ino ts tt)ratas tala eae te met eae 15.00 
Miss Gertrude M. Cairns, Ellsworth, Wis., second best early winter 
seedling, not sweet, to be paid in evergreens by John Eklof, 


Hurserymian; Cokato..:./ 62. ..ci%is. ue >> ois sme ape ee »« F000 
Ole Oredalen, Kenyon, best sweet winter seedling apple, to be paid 
nursery stock by Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City............ 15.00 


WYMAN ELLIOT, - 
SAM’L B. GREEN, Judges. 


VARIETIES OF FRUIT ENTERED AT ANNUAL MEETING 
AND NUMBER OF PLATES OF EACH. 


Apbles. Kaump, 5. Romanka, I. 
Wealthy, 32. Walbridge, 4. Striped Anis, 1. 
Longfield, 17. University, 4. Gilbert, 1. 

Patten’s Greening, 16. Judson, 4. Crabs. 

N. W. Greening, 14. Yellow Transparent, 4. Minnesota, 5. 
Peerless, 13. Charlamoff, 4. Hyslop, 4. 

Hibernal, 13. Pewaukee, 3. Lyman’s Pro., 4. 
Okabena, 12. Phoebe, 3. Transcendent, 3. 
Anisim, 12. Borovinca, 3. Martha, 3. 

Ben Davis, 10. St. Lawrence, 2. Shields, 2. 

Peter, “9. Rollin’s Pro., 2. Pride of Minneapolis, 2. 
Fameuse, 0. Tetofsky, 2. Orange, 2. 

Malinda, 8. Repka Malenka, 2. Florence, 2. 

Brett, 8. Red Queen, 2. Early Strawberry, 2. 
Golden Russett, 8. White Pigeon, 2. Whitney, 2. 

Haas, 7. Borsdorf, 2. Gen. Grant, 2. 
McMahon, 7. Christmas, 2. Faribault, 1. 

Gideon, 7. Baldwin, 1. Gideon’s No. 6, I. 
Antonovka, 7. Tallman Sweet, 1. Danttate 

Wolf River, 6. Scott’s Winter, I. Pears. 

Grundy, 7. Cross, I. Kieffer, 2. 

Duchess, 6. Bode, I. Flemish Beauty, 1. 


Utter, 5. Peach, 1. Quince, TI. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1903. 
CLARENCE WEDGE, ALBERT LEA. 
Brethren of the Horticultural Society :— 

We are met again after a separation, measured by another cycle 
of months and seasons, to complete the calendar of the horticultural 
year by exchangmg the treasures of thought and experience that 
we have gathered since last we met, and to renew and strengthen 
those ties that to many of us have grown strong and dear through 
many years of fellowship. While the ehcoes of a national thanks- 
giving are still in the air, we horticulturists would prolong the sea- 
son by rejoicing together that both our society and the beloved art 
which it cherishes are still marching in the vanguard of progress. 
As the result of the loyal work of our people all over the state our 
society, already the largest by far of any on the continent, has in- 
creased its membership to about the fifteen hundred mark. It is 
not only growing but growing rapidly. It is not only growing in 
stature, but we believe that it is also growing in influence and use- 
fulness. Year by year it has got hold of more of the struggling 
fruit growers, the enthusiastic experimentalists, the landscape ar- 
tists and, more important than all, the earnest home makers all over 
the state, bringing them together, encouraging their efforts and 
making them acquainted with each other. To the fruit grower it 
has suggested methods of overcoming the peculiar obstacles found in 
our climate, so that he is beginning to compete in our markets with 
the growers of the older states——and even commercial orcharding 
has become possible. The experimental horticulturist, with all his 
theories and foibles, has been taken by the hand with special wel- 
come as our particular protege. The landscape engineer and the im- 
provement league have been asked to come and soften the harsh 
outlines of commercialism and bring our people into better touch 
with that art that most truly imitates the Creator. And more than 
all others we have drawn to our counsels the earnest souls that 
would plant the family tree, and shelter and enrich the fireside. We 
have accomplished a great deal in the face of much adversity and 
opposition, and we have an honest pride in the record we have made. 
Indeed, we feel that the state has set the special seal of its approval 
on our work by lately adding very materially to its appropriation for 
our benefit—and by thus adding to our resources and ability to do 
still greater good we have been in a very true sense promoted and 
asked by the highest council in our state to go on and undertake 
more and greater enterprises. 

And what shall they be? We are large and strong and grow- 
ing. Our resources are tenfold what they were when the men whose 
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names we venerate accomplished so much for us and for the state. 
And if they did so much under such. discouraging circumstances, 
with no past experience to guide them and a future of uncertainty 
and doubt, with what hope and resolution ought we to meet these 
added responsibilities and opportunities that have been given into 
our hands. First of all let us continue our policy, of expansion and 
make new efforts to enlarge our membership. While we would ap- 
pear to be doing better work in this direction than our sister so- 
cieties, we are still a long ways from reaching the masses of our 
people. Fifteen hundred families is but a small fraction of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand families living outside the three 
great cities, all of whom need some form of our gospel of horti- 
culture to make their homes a hopeful nursery of good citizenship. 

A hint dropped by Miss Evans, of Northfield, in an address to us 
a year ago seemed specially available to the use of our society, to 
at least one of its members. It was this: “Why is not the farmer 
as much entitled to a winter holiday in the city as is his city cousin 
to his regular summer outing in the country’? Now that is just 
what this fraction of the farmers of our state are taking here this 
week—and we know how much good it does us. We go back re- 
freshed in mind and body after a most royal good time and veritable 
recreation. Why not advertise widely our annual meeting as “The 
Farmers’ Holiday Week in the City,” with reduced railway fare, low 
hotel rates and all the accessories of a grand holiday outing? Why 
should not the first week in December, with the fall work all 
cleaned up, the barn and sheds all snuggled up for winter, and the — 
storm windows on the house, be made the general occasion for all 
our country folk to take the most useful and joyous outing that the 
horticultural society and the attractions of the Twin Cities can 
afford. Our secretary has made a beginning in advertising some- 
thing of this kind this year. Another year with your enthusiastic 
aid and approval, we hope that this idea may begin to have a general 
trial. 

As one most hopeful way of increasing our numbers, it seems 
to me that we should have a general agreement that as a kind of 
annual interest due on the capital of good ideas we have received 
through the society, that each of us pledge ourselves to secure at 
least one new member for the society annually. We can do this the 
more cheerfully when we think of the benefits we are at the same 
time conferring upon those whom we thus persuade to cast in their 
lot with us. , 

And then we must plan to add to our usefulness as well as to 
our numbers. We must do more and better work, we must meet our 
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obligations more perfectly, and of all these obligations there is no 
one that more surely devolves upon us than that of encouraging ex- 
perimental horticulture. We have lately been trying to meet this 
obligation by the offer of larger premiums for seedlings of the more 
prominent fruits, and it may be good policy to increase even the pres- 
ent very attractive premiums and add perhaps an occasional medal 
for productions or exhibits of special merit. Still there is nothing 
that the experimenter so much enjoys as personal appreciation. This 
demand we have tried to meet by giving the judges of seedlings the 
duty of exhibiting and commenting upon the best exhibits and have 
made this an important feature of one of our sessions. But the 
larger share of the burden in this matter must of necessity fall 
upon the individual members and requires them not only to give 
their personal notice and encouragement to those whom they know 
to be engaged in this work but to seek out and bring to light that 
which is yet in hiding. A delightful duty this, the performance of 
which gives the most hopeful promise of advancement in our art. 
In this connection allow me to mention the very powerful instrument 
that may be used to advance our interests that is found in the local 
newspapers of our state. We have uniformly found these papers 
glad to notice anything new or valuable that may be brought to 
light in any branch of horticulture and, what is more, such notices 
are read with interest by all the neighborhood. Thus object lessons, 
right at home, are made to do a grand work among many whom 
we would scarcely reach in any other way. 

In closing may I be permitted to offer some words of personal 
counsel to my horticultural brethren, both in and out of the society, 
with the hope that a very imperfect practice will not altogether de- 
stroy the force of the precept. And, first of all, I would urge that 
with true whole heartedness we honor our calling. There may be 
higher vocations ; that will altogether depend upon how our own is 
filled; the honor is in the filling, not in the vocation. It is a very 
special privilege of ours to live close to the ways of the Master of 
Life. We can but notice the infinite regularity and orderliness of 
all his work. Great results are accomplished, as only in this way 
great things can be, by exact and perfect system, and as it is in the 
spiritual sphere so it will prove in material affairs, that the measure 
of our imitation will be the measure of our success. There has been 
altogether too much looseness and confusion in our methods, our 
fields have been weedy, our rows crooked, our orchards ill kept, our 
boundaries slovenly. We have perhaps undertaken more than we 
could well perform and thus injured our business as well as brought 
our vocation into disrepute. Let us each by our example help to 
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bring about a revolution in this matter, so that in the future horti- 
culture will stand for clean fields and businesslike methods. 

While we are improving in the more solid and necessary mat- 
ters we may also begin to copy more of the beauty that is spread out 
so lavishly all about us. The bloom on the grape, the winsome 
blush on the peach and apple, the prairie flower and autumn’s 
gorgeous landscape, in unmistaken language reveal the mind of the 
great Exemplar. Shall his works all speak beauty and ours tell of 
nothing but bare utility? We have in a great measure emerged 
from the pioneer period, doubt and discouragement are giving place 
to security and strength, and we may now attempt much that was 
lately beyond our reach. We may now add to our strength beauty, 
and with the ability comes the duty. We may no longer allow our 
parks to languish, our cemeteries to lie waste, our lawns to be un- 
kept, our homes flowerless. As we go forth from this inspiring gath- 
ering to plan the work of a new year we will each in his own domain 
make fresh endeavor to lift the banner of horticulture to new in- 
fluence, usefulness and honor. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Fellow members, the remarks made by our 
president in his address regarding the future of this society have 
again brought to my mind a thought that occurred to me yesterday, 
and I will now embody that thought in a motion. It seems to me 
the society has now reached a growth that may well cause us to feel 
some alarm lest at no distant day it may grow so large as to break 
of its own weight into fragments unless something can be done by 
the foresighted ones in this society to avoid the occurrence of any- 
thing that may look like disaster or a retrograde movement. It 
seems to me there is one thing we may do now that may be a prac- 
tical undertaking and which may avoid that danger, and that is to 
consider well the matter of establishing a permanent home in a suit- | 
able building for this society, and for that purpose and with that 
end in view I would like to make this motion: That a committee 
consisting of three or five members, with C. M. Loring as its chair- 
man, shall be appointed by the president to take that matter under 
consideration, and to report in the future, either to the executive 
board or to the society direct. 

Mr. Elliot: I want to second that motion, and in doing so I want 
to say that I think we have been drifting around long enough. 
While we are accommodated very comfortably here at the present 
meeting, heretofore our accommodations were very inadequate, and 
I hope this motion will meet the approval of the members and that 
it will prevail. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I have been out with the institute corps 
throughout the state, and I find the sentiment in favor of fruit grow- 
ing much stronger than many of us have any idea of. There is 
an increase in the desire for fruit, and there is an increase in the 
amount of fruit grown, and the people are very anxious to know 
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more about it. They want to know how to grow fruit, and there 
is no better means in existence of teaching the people how to grow 
fruit than through the medium afforded by the experience of this 
society, and this society should not rest until every man, woman and 
child, and all the boys and girls ‘are members of this society, 
whether they own a farm or a city lot. Another thing I 
to say, do not start out with something small. We are 
growing and growing rapidly, and a home that might accommodate 
us at the present time might not be one-half large enough in five or 
ten years from now. So I say when you come to consider this mat- 
ter, plan for the future, and make your plans to correspond to the 
bright future we are all willing to predict for this society. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Rev. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I belong to the Massachusetts 
society, and it has a home. They have a pride in that home, and | 
think the action begun here today is one of the grandest moves 
that could be made. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): There is one point mentioned in the 
president’s address to which I have devoted a good deal of thought 
and attention during the past ten years and even before that, and | 
trust the president of our state society will take up the matter this 
winter—and that is, to devise some means of getting at the rank and 
file of the people. I had that matter forcibly impressed upon my 
mind this summer. I have got a trial orchard in Marathon county 
where I planted ten acres of apple trees. I attended a dairy con- 
vention in that county, and I found farmers there who had never 
heard of that orchard. People come here and have a good time, 
they go home with the desire stimulated to grow good fruit—but we 
do not reach the mass of people. You people do more at your in- 
stitutes to reach the people than we do. We must do more with the 
local papers to reach the people, and I think the president has struck 
the keynote of the situation in what he said about reaching the 
people. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee begs leave to congratulate the society upon the 
elevated and inspiring character of the thoughts embodied in our 
president’s annual address. A following out of the sentiments ex- 
pressed therein will make us better and happier men and women as 
well as better horticulturists. 

We would especially commend these suggestions: 

1. That we more widely distribute the good things of the State 
Horticultural Society by each pledging himself to secure one new 
member annually. 

2. That we give more attention to the care of our roadsides, 
our lawns, our weeds and the straightness of our rows. 

3. And, lastly, that the first week of December, 1904, shall 
inaugurate the custom of looking forward to the week of the annual 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society as “The Farmers’ Holiday 


to 
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Week in the City.” How much handsomer the fruit display, how 
much more there is for us in the papers and discussions ; how much 
better the bouquet, if our best girl has enjoyed it all with us. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Wm. Robertson, C. E. Older, J. L. Tiegland, Committee. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1903. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


The duties of the board have not been very arduous, having met 
only four times during the past year. Under the efficient manage- 
ment of your secretary, and the method of conducting the principal 
business of importance through correspondence, there was but small 
need for meetings of the full board. 

The accounts of the secretary and treasurer were audited by your 
committee, and also on motion of Secretary Latham it was voted 
to request the Public Examiner to examine the books of the secre- 
tary’s office. Complying with this motion and to further safeguard 
the financial record of the society, the State Public Examiner has 
been over the books and reported them correct. 

On account of Wm. Somerville selling his farm, the new occu- 
pant, not desiring to continue the experiment work, the station at 
Viola was discontinued. 

A. B. Lyman was appointed superintendent of trial station late 
in charge of his father, H. M. Lyman, deceased. 

Your committee are considering the question of establishing a 
new trial station for growing and propagating of seedling apples, 
plums and other fruits. The records of such a station should be 
kept in a manner as to be easily intelligible to whoever may be 
superintendent or manager. We have thought of recommending 
that the society make application to our state legislature for an 
appropriation for the purpose of making proper time tests with all 
desirable seedlings grown, contributed or placed there for trial only. 
We are convinced that much labor, expense and time would be saved 
to the citizens of the state if seedling experiments could be con- 
ducted by persons possessing the very best ability, where conven- 
iences, appliances, soils and environment are suitably supplied for 
producing the greatest results. The success of such experiment 
work would depend upon soil conditions and environment, and to 
make it permanent the station should be under the fostering care of 
the state rather than be conducted by private individuals, who often 
change or tire of such work. Such a station should be of a suffi- 
cient size to give each individual tree ample space in which to grow, 
under the most advantageous conditions possible, instead of follow- 
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_ ing the old practice of growing seedlings in thick nursery rows, 
where it is “the survival of the strongest” and where if by chance 
they grow to bearing size they produce only inferior, medium sized 
fruits. The board would like an expression of approval or disap- 
proval of the above suggestion. 


The legislative committee, after convassing the necessities of our 
horticultural work and the limited amount available from the state 
appropriation for its needful extension, decided it was wise to ask 
the legislature to grant yearly an additional $500 and an increase in 
printing of 1,000 copies of our reports. Like all appropriations it 
had to be engineered with considerable care and caution, and no 
little time was spent in preparing the minds of the members of both 
houses of the legislature for the small pittance asked. Several trips 
were made to the capital by the writer and Sec’y Latham. When 
the bill for our appropriation came up for its final passage there was 
not a dissenting vote, showing conclusively that we were receiving 
substantial backing for the energetic efforts put forth by the mem- 
bers of our society. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1903. 
A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


This report comes down to the termination of the thirteenth year 
of my connection with this society as its working officer. These 
have been years of very pleasant service not unmixed with sadness, 
however, as I recall the faces and forms of many who were valued 
counsellors and friends now gone from us, three of whom, W. W. 
Pendergast, Jas. T. Grimes and E. H. S. Dartt, have been taken away 
during the past year. 

During these years, with the exception of one year, there has 
been, year by year, a steady increase in the membership of the so- 
ciety, until now at the close of the year 1903 the membership roll 
aggregates 1,430, which is 182 more than the total roll of last year. 
The membership this year is divided as follows: annual members, 
1,308; life members, 82; honorary life members, 40. The gradual 
increase of this roll in a way indicates the growth and influence of 
the society and the extent of its work. Each additional name on the 
roll establishes one more outpost from which an influence goes 
abroad looking to the enlargement of the work of our organization. 
In the secretary’s office hangs a map upon which have been located 
the homes of the members of the society; a little round ring of red 
ink indicates each spot. The southern half of the state is covered 
with some evenness with these marks, but in the northern half they 
are few and far between. Probably the most thickly marked area 
lies within 100 miles of Minneapolis, west and south, but the state 
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as a whole, considering its horticultural development as generally 
known, is fairly well covered. 

For the annual list there have been received from local societies 
members as follows: Southern Minnesota Society, 71; Meadow 
Vale Horticultural Club, 12; Constance Horticultural Club, 17; S. D. 
Horticultural Society, 46. The latter society has been upon our roll 
on the same basis as our local societies in the state now for three 
years, as a matter of courtesy to its members till their state should 
arrange to print its reports, which has now been done. 

The Farmer’s Institute has brought us during the past year 262 
members. This number is a slight increase over the previous year. 
A great many of the new members that have come to us during the 
past year have joined as the result of the efforts of our old mem- 
bers, and in connection with this work something like 349 books 
have been distributed as premiums. These books are largely the 
works of Prof. Saml. B. Green on “Fruit Growing,” “Vegetable 
Gardening” and “Forestry.” The society for a number of years also 
has been in the practice of sending out plant premiums to such of 
the members as apply during the winter months, and the past year 


have sent out 465 premiums of this character. While the material | 


which goes into these premiums is contributed almost entirely from 
the Experiment Station, yet the expense connected with them, post- 
age, wrapping, etc., is still quite an important sum, as will appear 
in the financial report. 

The society, through its legislative committee, found it neces- 
sary to go before the last legislature and ask for a larger printing 
appropriation as well as a larger cash appropriation for the society, 
and it is a source of gratification to the management to be able to 
report that our requests, which were indeed very modest, were 
granted in full without the opposition of a single vote on either meas- 
ure, in either house of the legislature. This increase will give the 
society in the future 4,000 volumes of reports instead of 3,000, and 
$2,000 per annum instead of $1,500. This increase in the printing 
was urgently needed at the time the bill was passed, and the number 
of magazines printed from that time on was increased to 1,700 per 
month. The coming year, 1904, will find the society somewhat crip- 
pled in its efforts to increase the membership, from the fact that the 
supply of bound volumes of 1903, which were printed under the old 
law, is very limited, so that the membership of the next year is 
likely to be restricted somewhere near the present figure. The ensu- 
ing year there will be available the full amount provided for by the 
last legislative act. 
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I should note here that the public printers, Harrison & Smith 
Co., increased the issue of magazines 200 and reports 100 at their 
own expense to help us out this year. 

Some changes have taken place in the office of the society during 
the year, the most important of which being the purchase of a suffi- 
cient number of Wernicke book cases, with closed glass fronts, to 
contain what books are now in the library, but on account of the 
limited dimensions of the office not less than sixty bundles of books, 
averaging ten each, have been stored elsewhere for safe keeping until 


~ such time as increased accommodations will permit their being placed 


upon the shelves again. Most of these books, however, are reports 
of a character for which there is very little present use. 

The increase in the work of the society incident to increase of 
membership, in part also to other work referred to later, has made 
it necessary to employ a clerk, who is also a stenographer, for the 
prompt and efficient carrying forward of the work of the society. 
This has added somewhat to the expense of the management but all 
of these added expenses are in the direction of efficiency and still 
find us well within the limits of our income. 

There have been added to the library of the society, aside from 
the society reports, forty-eight volumes, two by purchase and the 
balance by exchange from the other similar organizations. 

The experiment station bulletins, nearly all of which from the 
beginning of this experimental work have been coming into the 
office, have the present year been classified and entered in a register 
suitably prepared under topics, so that whatever information is to be 
found in these bulletins upon any particular subject can in most 
cases be readily located. This has already proved to be a great 
convenience to those who are interested in looking up subjects per- 
taining to horticulture. Of course this and any other material in 
the library is open not only to the members of the society but to 
the general public as well, it being our purpose to do all the good 
we can regardless of fraternal relationship. 

The two meetings of the society that have been held the past 
year have probably been the most largely attended in its history, and 
the amount of premiums paid for fruit exhibited may be-taken as 
some indication of their success. There was paid for this purpose 
at the last winter meeting $174.95, and at the late summer meeting 
$136.25. 

In connection with the program of this meeting a special effort 
has been made to secure from the vice-presidents and superintend- 
ents of trial stations such reports as were evidently intended to be 
presented by the constitution as it refers to these officers, and that 
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they might realize more the value placed on these reports, the ex- 
ecutive board some years ago provided for the payment of the rail- 
road expenses of these officers to and from the annual meeting if 
such reports were presented. In the judgment of the secretary 
these reports ought to be made of large practical value and in a way 
to indicate the general conditions of horticulture throughout the 
state, which is fairly well covered by these officers. 

Connected with the work of the society is the exhibit of fruit at 
the state fair and also, during a limited period, the fruit exhibit that 
the state of Minnesota is to make at the coming World’s Fair. It 
is largely due to the fact that the secretary’s office contains the 
machinery needed to operate these various affairs successfully that 
their management has come to that officer. To the horticultural 
society is due almost entirely the honor which belongs to us for the 
very fine exhibit of fruit made at the state fair. This display has 
indeed outgrown the dimensions of the present space alloted to us, 
so that the premium list has had to be changed and will have to 
be changed again to cut down quantity in the display, although we 
believe this is resulting in improving the quality. An effort to get 
out a fewer number of varieties and a higher grade of fruit we hope 
will result in such an improvement as we all desire. We are handi- 
capped in this display somewhat by the fact that the fair is held a 
little too early to secure well ripened and highly colored fruit, such 
as the clear sky and dry atmosphere of Minnesota can produce. If 
the date could be postponed a week or two Horticultural Hall would 
be a much prettier spot. 

Among the exploits of this society of which we have special 
reason to be proud, there is none which appeals to us more than the 
success attending our delegate, Mr. Wyman Elliot, with the display of 
Minnesota apples, and especially of seedlings, made at the late meet- 
ing of the American Pomological Society in Boston. Mr. Elliot was 
indefatigable in getting together the fruit which the society desired 
to show at that place. With the aid of Prof. Green, Mr. T. E. 
Perkins, of Red Wing, and others who were equally zealous, he was 
able to send from the state fair immediately after its close a collec- 
tion which won for us the Wilder Medal and the attention of all the 
fruit growers who were gathered together at that great meeting. At 
the close of the meeting that portion of the display which came from 
the orchard of T. E. Perkins was repacked and returned to Minne- 
apolis by express and is now on exhibition in the hall below. I wish 
to commend to you the report of Mr. Elliot in connection with this 
meeting which was published in the November number of our maga- 
zine. 
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As I make reference to the World’s Fair in another place on the 
program, I will not speak of it further here than to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that a successful exhibit at that time from our state 
is not only one of our privileges but equally one of the duties of the 
members of this society, and each one of us should feel a personal 
interest in bringing it about. The World’s Fair Commission in ap- 
pointing the secretary as superintendent undoubtedly considered the 
fact that behind him lies this virile and enthusiastic organization. 

I have the honor to submit herewith my annual financial state- 
ment: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts of secretary’s office: 


alance Gi Hand at MePininitler OL Yat. 6 ss). uit as ce 6 w’e ove $281.75 
FAV ES IZEVE NISL Sr a1 ES eae ea ce a lat get MNS oR AS mk ira 125-25 
Prommnicrbershipurees.i. Weis). by. ee aia hides ch aie aes 155.00 
NAB Lote ELS MM LCES QO? a's os ltaia « vase a sine hoes se 3.00 
Pethitia inieti ber sili) (Lees, VLOQOS «aes ee ee ewe ons oe i 1,147.00 
ia) anermDeEsiip. Teess LOOA cs... coe. fk ka Se eee eee 198.00 
[PUR BCDATLDEOO g O°TO | fecgs O) 20 Regrets ane cee a ita ee ar eR Cate 27.67 
Western Passenger Association, money refunded......... 9.75 
Se EW a Gh ek ae, Mehr ae Oe Ges era A a RO 10.00 
Pee louis, Worlds Pair Womnissionte: se. +- <4. 2. 40.00 
Bear Merce c inh. ite eer ere ac At A a ae thee ae 13.93 
mace Niemommta lk “Hind: ios: oe are teks 5 aye eh ee Galt 110.00 
$2,131.35 
Expenditures of Secretary’s Office: 

12.6 S121) Siete, San ORE CARR MarR gS en ey a oe ep RACER a 310.25 
BERGE SS ke ee ee is APES OM INS MARE A SRR disso ohtvis eee 207. 
Biter Sits ese ng ear d akon ain ead hase d. Saal nse ee -¢ eeebapat ey oie 21.95 
SISO Cie teach eta baie! Ta ee Sica Ae aie, RRS 32.40 
er ATS Ste Alina al Tak ie anit Charan tak et 2 NG Sarg hiatiak 1.92 
LP TSIUTTGTS TY 2201 gee DIO Mes RE a A RA ee cao tea a aR a LOT 21 
ENE SE MAYO e TOT 0! TT eae Rete Rie a oY eA De See a RE 199.09 
OIC SPE Eiat enc 5.2) AR med he ae i ae oe EL eee Bd oat ae 89.02 
5XE0 eS COIS IONE ay CMP 5 cick SO A ON Atak Ok Sl A PERE 28.89 
Nepce Tapttanr GOES i.1 Mra ty) a ee BOS 6, 20 are aL AOD. Slade 124.94 
Bmeravings: 16r miavazine st Pik we SON Pee ON aie, 67.54 
LAGE SES Fall Years) eS (OBLAST Sade De EI AR 49 .00 
Prat Ge tial (Sees er rots us Ls. spec nese. chal eee sia! oy 8a 34.71 
cSt CiACeLe hate Aste fort tl Peo nae Peat ROME ONL: 158.00 
Pee mii Sickie WENCCRINON ot acl hag ie tlctcet antic Sart at cee 98.45 
Pee penses Anintal smertMe e TGO2 i.) cei ey stax infin, sy- ws ensteyzres 270.14 
Brpenses annial. meetiniey) G03 /3).:5es iF sans OSI 27.88 
Pepenseaminiiier Meer) TOO Us rede te le ee ae L375 
Spt SeRECIILINES PORTO ser ac ae vere ac ss adivicle os ce 6 ere 15-75 
BEReHSES EONS atte COMIN MCLEG A. pli, cs yeh eel ia, weal ols sha, 2 os 4.90 
ld SG SASS QC ies le (elie Sr Min eee ee acer Gai TSE | Be 25:95 


MPeiSesarineralwens tliat see Lathes oo Osa wee wed pe es 4.49 
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Harris memorial tablet. .:.-.. A. See) a 110.00 
Assistant dibtarian «...:) )...: uicesiaked Soden Sk se 10.00 
Discounts..on annual menibershipsisi4 <«,s,,: :<s:.heeeee 148.10 
Deposits in Hennepin County Savings Bank........... 268.56 
PSISUPANICE «ons 5 oe spots od Bee Sie eee ie oe = 2s rr 8.00 
SUMATICS Sf. tee we ee cies eee tie ok eer 6.87 

$2,311.83 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


For Year Ending Dec. I, 1903. 


Debit : 
Total: receipts of office see Wks soy 2.4 3a aa eee ee $2,131.35 
Received from society treasurer June 22, 1903.......... 1,783.46 
Received from society treasurer Nov. 30, 1903.......... 540.37 
Balance on deposit in Hennepin County Savings Bank, Dec. 
FE, DQO2* 2 oe. Cece lb ok Soe oe Sea ee en OI2.92 
Deposited in Hennepin County Savings Bank, Dec. 6, 
BQO2» 520s lees as sis g d bears Bi ead ote eae ee 268.56 
Interest on deposits in savings bank during the year...... 40.72 
Potaly oo. S02 peg bee BA ee eee $5,684.18 
Credit : 
Lotal disbursements of office:” 2. tu, 3..2521 eee ee 3a Pepa ees 
Paid to society treasurer Jane 22, 1903... 4... ses0 eee e530 
Paid to society treasurer Nov. 20, 1903.........--+4-00e 546.28 
On deposit in Hennepin County Savings Bank, Dec. 1, 
LQG 3%» -\s napa, ches, oueie er sh ace teat olan 1,223.00 
Petal 2. LOT Pa ea ee oe $5,684.18 
GIDEON MEMORIAL FUND. 
Contributions. received to Dec. 1, 1903. ..... cen, eee $344 -93 
Vaterest on déposits.... 0.2. 75.0. cc ae ok Se 10.03 
Petal eo. ici. 3 2h Le eee ead a ese ee $354.96 


Strawberry Notes. 


Machine planting does not firm the plants sufficiently, must go over and 
put the heel on most of the plants unless rain follows planting. 

DuNLAP, if restricted to 16 in. width of row and plants not nearer than 
4 in.,will lead my list of sixty tried varieties To let it run wild will be a 
disappointment. 

With friend Brackett’s short handled hoe I don’t think any one need think 
of machine planting. 

Of the new varieties of strawberries I have great expectation of Oom Paul, 
Commander, Velvet, Dornan, T. T. Lyon, Lester Lovett and Midnight. 

In June, 1903, I rated the following varieties according to value: Dunlap, 
restricted, 1st; Warfield. restricted, 2nd; Klondike, 34d; Enormous, 4th; 
Brunette, 5th. Aroma I think should be 2d. The following come about 
together: Splendid, Wood, Lovett, Glen Mary, Gandy, Clyde, Enhance, 
Windsor, Margaret, Jessie for clay soil, Sample, Gladstone, Haverland, Cres- 
cent, Kansas, Wm. Belt, etc. 

Gro. J. KELLOGG, Lake Mills, Wis. 


iad 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1903. 
A. B. LYMAN, EXCELSIOR. 


Receipts. 
1902. 


Dec. 1. Balance on ThidienlGls c/o eee aie ieee ae ence $715.18 


1903. 

Weae veh State Treasurer, semi-annual allowance.. $750.00 

June 23. A. W. Latham, receipts of secretary's 
office,Dec. I, 1902, to June 23, 1903.... 1,603.07 

Aug. 29. State Treasurer, semi-annual allowance.. 1,000.00 


THOU eis Syke oe ees Bacscint tice Re NE Oia cuter ERE ore eet $4,008.25 
Disbursements. 
1902. 

Dec: r+ Order No. ico, A.W. Latham, Exp. 

Secy’s office from June 18, 1902, to Dec. 

Pe BOOS ALY Lis chdie sore aes ciel sha ee ale 5 ie $268.56 
Dec. 1. Order No. 110, W. W. Pendergast, presi- 

Cethiese Salaisvag MOOS) vances 5 aes dO yt 25.00 
Dec. 4. Order No. 111, A. B. Lyman, Treasurer’s 

Balaryey TOOL ss sitet foeereptc aieas -pasetonaymiens 25.00 

1903. 

Mar. 18. Order No. 112, A. W. Latham, Secretary’s 

Salaiterr seer cist TOS eect t tet gat) ky 2 250.00 
June 3. Order No. 113, A. W. Latham, Secretary’s 

Salatye y 2Oee Ch. LOO Senna mince ies che ee Salas 250.00 
June 23. Order No. 114, A. W. Latham, Exp. Secy’s 

office) trom) Dec: 5, 1902) to) June 23; 

NOOSE & crcde ei ELD sens esa nea Say che te 1,783.46 
Sept. 1. Order No. 115, A. W. Latham, Secretary’s 

Salapyies Rant cL OOSs pot eaieectntes conve a 250.00 
Nov. 30. Order No. 116, Premiums winter meeting, 

TOOZHR RE ae Te NA Pa cee eae ele 174.95 
Nov. 30. Order No. 117, Premiums summer meet- 

Aes MIG Olsen ee ey Naat 136.25 
Nov. 30. Order No. 118, A. W. Latham, Secretary’s 

Salanye -Athqnrs -TOOgis were enna canete sl 250.00 
Decors alance hon hamdtiec ws. s scp eachtete aie een 655.03 

WRG troll aeons ere ae geek eRe CPOE gd Uncheet itn te Pie Ge eae $4,068.25 


APPLES FOR COLD STORAGE.—The secret of success in holding apples in 
storage is to get them there at the earliest possible moment after being picked 
from the tree. So said J. W. Clark, the successful Hampshire county (Mass) 
orchardist, at a fruit growers’ meeting last winter. He was very empathic in 
placing the emphasis on this point. As apples are picked from the tree they 
are placed upon canvas spread on the ground, and the sorters and packers im- 
mediate!y follow, so that the barreled fruit is in cold storage in a veiy few 
hours after removal from the tree. 


INFLUENCE OF PAPER WRAPPERS on the keeping qualities of apples in 


_any kind of storage is well known by all who have kept fruit both with and 


without wrappers. Experiments do not indicate that any special wrapper is 
superior to another, but the use of some soft paper for the inner wrapper is 
usually practiced. This is generally a tissue paper, but unprinted newspaper 
is very satisfactory. For the second wrapper, a paraffin paper is the most 
desirable. Sometimes a third wrapper of common newspaper is used, and for 
large specimens it is better to use a thin layer of excelsior between the second 
and third wrappers, 
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RESOLUTIONS AS TO BOARD OF REGENTS, STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 
(Adopted unanimously at the meeting of Minn. State Hort. 
Society. ) 

Resolved: That we think the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is earnestly endeavoring to manage the State 
University for the best interests of higher education in Minnesota, 
but we feel that the great and important interests connected with 
horticulture and agriculture deserve greater representation on this 
board, which at present is made up of three lawyers, two bankers, 
one editor, one doctor, one merchant, and the dean of the College 
of Agriculture, in addition to ex-officio members—and six of these 
members are from the Twin Cities. 

Resolved: That we desire the appointment to said board of 
some representative farmer and horticulturist who shall be in close 
touch with the agricultural and horticultural interests of Minnesota. 

Resolved: That a committee of three be appointed by the presi- 
dent, of which he shall be chairman, to present in person a copy 
of these resolutions to his Excellency, Governor Van Sant. 

(The committee appointed were Chas. M. Loring, Wyman EI- 
liott and A. W. Latham.) 

Mr. Philips: My attention was called to this matter this morn- 
ing by seeing one of the daily papers in which was recommended 
the appointment of Col. Van Duzee, of the Ramsey County Repub- 
lican Club. It seemed to me when I heard the resolution read that 
as you already have six men from the Twin Cities—and if this 
man is selected you will have seven—it seemed to me that you ought 
to catch the word “farmer” in that list. The doctors, lawyers and 
bankers on that board no doubt are all excellent men, but the 
prominence that Minnesota now holds as a dairy, agricultural and 
horticultural state among the states of the Northwest—or for that 
matter the entire country and especially in view of the fact that you 
have taken that prize at Boston for seedling apples— it does seem 
to, me that your farming element, the element that is back of all 
the business of this great state, supports the newspapers and public 
industries and supports your society, it does seem to me you need 
a representation of the farmers. They need not belong to any 
political party as long as they are good men, and I hope you will 
have such a representation for the good of your state. 


RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO PROTECTION OF SONG 
BIRDS. 
(Adopted at late meeting Minn. State Hort. Society.) 

Whereas; There is much danger that some of the most valued 
friends the horticulturist possesses, the birds, will be destroyed, and 
whereas their destruction is largely due to the ignorance and in- 
difference of our adult population coupled with the thoughtlessness 
of young boys and so called sportsmen, and, whereas, one of the 
most effectual means of informing the citizens of our state upon 
this subject is the public school. Therefore, be it Resolved that this 
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matter be brought to the attention of the approaching State Educa- 
tional Association. That a committee of five be appointed by the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society to present this resolution to 
said association, and urge it to adopt some immediate plan to 
systematically educate the children of our public schools on this im- 
portant matter. 

Mrs. J.-B: Hudson,-Lake City; Prof. FL. Washburn,. St. 
Anthony Park; S. A. Stockwell, Minneapolis; Mrs. E. M. La 
Penoitiere, Minneapolis; Mrs. Ida Thompson, Duluth. 

Committee. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, MINNESOTA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


GEO. W. STRAND, TAYLOR'S FALLS. 


. 


This meeting was held Thursday afternoon, Dec. 3d, in connec- 
tion with that of the Horticultural Society. Pres. Loring in his 
opening address reviewed the meeting of the American Forestry 
Association which was held in Minneapolis last August. He also 
dealt with the value of road-side planting and recommended that 
the .state legislature should pass an act to encourage planting trees 
on our highways. The trees should be not less than sixty feet apart 
and not less than fifteen feet from the roadway. 

Mrs. Bramhall spoke very ably on the Indian question and the 
effect of the “Morris Bill.” Bearing on this question Mr. Chapman 
introduced the following resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved ; That the Minnesota Forestry Association does hereby 
most respectfully request and urge each and all of our representa- 
tives in congress to prepare, present and use all honorable means to 
have passed at as early a date as possible, a bill paying the Indians 
for the pine to be left standing for reforestation purposes, and pro- 
viding for payment for timber and lands reserved under the so- 
called “Morris Bill”; and to do any and all other acts and things 
necessary or advisable to render said law operative and effective. 


Resolved: That the secretary of this association is hereby in- 
structed to at once send a copy of these resolutions to each of our 
said representatives. 


Hon. S. M. Owen, Prof. S. B: Green, Gen. C. C. Andrews, Rev. 
C. S. Harrison and O. C. Gregg spoke on the various phases of 
forestry, emphasizing the needs of various sections. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—C. M. Loring, Minneapolis. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Wm. T. Cox, St. Anthony Park. 
First Vice-President—S. M. Owen, Minneapolis. 

Second Vice-President—O. C. Gregg, Lynd. 


tN 
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WHAT KILLED MY CHERRY ORCHARD? 
C. W. MERRITT, HOMER, MINN. 


My cherry orchard is a thing of the past, and a mighty dead 
thing it is, too. Last spring about 400 trees stood like a lot of dead 
sentinels about my orchard; where time would permit they were 
chopped into firewood and burned, and their ashes are now scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. The orchard represented the fol- 
lowing varieties: Ostheim, Homer, Montmorency, Dyehouse, 
Colorado, Ostheimer, Wragg, old English Morello, Abbesse, Vladi- 
mir and Bessarabian. They all did finely in years of right condi- 
tion, only the last three named were just old enough to begin 
fruiting. 

In the spring of 1901 the orchard retained quite a good per- 
centage of live buds after the spring freeze, and the trees seemed 
in normal condition. Early in June the leaves began to turn yellow 
and spotted with brown, which we thought was shothole fungus. 
The disease spread rapidly. By July the leaves had all dropped off, 
leaving the cherries hanging on the trees, about two-thirds grown. 
Soon new leaves started, and a blight, looking like potato blight, 
would attack every new leaf and soon kill it. We knew our cherry 
orchard was doomed. It did its work beautifully, killing root and 
branch. There was no choice made either; ail varieties suffered 
alike, all died; not even a shoot has ever come up. We have no 
shoots to sell, nor cherry cord wood either. It makes a beautiful 
fire, and our faith in cherry culture goes up in the smoke. Who can 
tell what’s the matter? Answer who? | 


THE ENGLEMANN VIRGINIA CREEPER .(Ampelopsis. )—The Engelmann 
Virginia Creeper isa form of the common Virginia Creeper, or Woodbine, 
which adheres easily to brick and stone surfaces, and is the best climber 
we have for covering such work. It does not grow quite as strong as some of 
the common kinds, but the leaves hold on later in autumn and turn a most 
beautiful deep crimson. This seems to be so much better than the common form 
that we are growing no other kind. . 

It is very easy to propagate the Englemann Ampelopsis from seed, but 
the question has been as to whether the seedlings would be true to name: that 
is, whether they would vary so much in the matter of having the peculiar 
clinging properties which makes this vine desirable as to make it of little 
value. Last year weraised about a thousand of these vines, and our experience 
this season goes to show that this plant comes practically true from seed,and this 
method of propagation may be depended upon to produce satisfactory results. 
Of course this plant may be grown very easily from cuttings or layers.—Prof. 
S. B. Green. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary had charge of the Wednesday afternoon 
meeting, a session that has come to be an especially enjoyable feature 
of the winter gathering. Miss Emma V. White, the president, 
opened the meeting with a few pleasant words of greeting, in- 
geniously weaving into her remarks the topics that were to be pre- 
sented. She said: 

“The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, unlike the parent society, can boast neither great numbers 
nor power, yet, like that of the women in the homes, we hope our 
influence though not so patent is no less. potent. At least we hope 
we are no discredit to the horticultural society. 

“It has become a custom for us to conduct one session of the 
annual meeting, a concession I think that at first was somewhat 
grudgingly granted, but we believe that even the greatest of the 
horticultural cranks enjoy our program, and some were gallant 
enough to say last year that we had the best session of the week. 

“As the ladies are supposed to be the ornamental part of creation, 
so it is fitting that in our auxiliary we emphasize the ornamental in 
horticulture, and that is what our drganization stands for—to further 
to the extent of our limited ability the extension of town and village 
improvement work, the beautifying of our school and home grounds, 
whether country, village or city, and to foster the beautiful in nature, 
leaving to our brothers the more practical things in horticulture. 

“So we do not come to you with lengthy papers about best 
methods of tree grafting, but to bring to mind something of their 
intimate and, I may say, their personal relation to us; not to talk 
learnedly about budding, but rather of the budding of the beautiful 
June roses, the modest wood flowers or the gorgeous paeonies ; 
not about how we can get rid of the birds that sometimes have a 
free feast on our strawberries or raspberries, but how we may pro- 
tect these, ‘our summer boarders,’ and perpetuate their beautiful 
notes; not how every inch of space may be utilized for orchard or 
garden, but how we may improve and beautify the home surround- 
ings; not to find out how some farmer grudgingly cuts off a corner 
from the least inviting part of his farm for a school site, but to 
learn how to select the most desirable spot, and how to care for and 
improve the grounds; not to talk about how many onions or cabbages 
can be raised in the limited area of a town lot, but to show something 
of the health-giving pleasures of garden work—and we feel that 
these things are quite as important as the other work of the society. 
We may say of the practical, ‘This ought ye to do,’ but also of the 
esthetic, ‘these things ought ye not to leave undone.’ 

“So we thank you, gentlemen of the society, for giving the ladies 
a part of the program, and for your respectful and interested atten- 
tion always so freely manifested.” 


The ladies were fortunate in being able to borrow the services 
of some of the horticultural brethren, who lent their aid to the 
program. Rev. C. S. Harrison, the well-known pony expert of 
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York, Neb., talked about his specialty, giving in his paper and in 
answer to numerous questions much valuable information on the 
subject of paeonies. Mr. Frank Nutter, city landscape gardener, 
Minneapolis, gave an illustrated and highly practical paper on “Im- 
proving Country School Grounds,” a subject that needs to be em- 
phasized and agitated in every community. And Mr. Oliver Gibbs, 
of Prescott, Wis., presented a paper on “Our Summer Boarders, the 
Birds.” 

The esthetic and poetical side of our common friends, the trees, 
- was beautifully presented by Mrs. C. M. Loring in her paper on 
“Our Cousins, the Trees.” 

The subject that elicited the most discussion was that of the 
“Protection of Song Birds,” by Mrs. J. B. Hudson, of Lake City. 
Her paper showed a minuteness and patience of observation that 
only a bird lover would give. The lively discussion that followed 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution to present the matter before 
the State. Teachers’ Association in the hopes of securing the co- 
operation of the teachers of the state in inspiring the young with 
a greater regard for bird life. 

Mrs. F. M. Barnard described the work of the Minneapolis Com- 
mercial Club in encouraging the beautifying of home grounds. Mrs. 
Barnard has served for two years on the committee to award the 
prizes offered, hence could speak most intelligently of the practical 
results. 

Miss Martha Scott Anderson presented a paper on “Pleasures of 
Gardening.” 

As these papers will appear in the Horticulturist, further com- 
ment is omitted. 


At their business meeting the old officers were re-elected, viz., 
president, Miss Emma V. White, Minneapolis; vice-president, Mrs. 
Jennie Stager, Sauk Rapids; Secretary, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, 
Lake City; treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Moyer, Montevideo; Executive 
Committee, Miss Lucia Danforth, Northfield, Mrs. D. F. Akin, 
Farmington, Mrs. Louisa Cooke, Hutchinson. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary emphasizes more particularly the orna- 
mental side of horticulture, yet they consider the improvement of 
home, church, school or village grounds as eminently practical, and 
are doing what they can to increase public sentiment along these 
lines. That great interest is felt by the horticultural society as a 
whole in their programs is evidence that their work is appreciated. 
And indeed, they received many compliments not only from our 
own members but from the visiting delegates, some of the latter as- 
suring them they should report to their own societies what the 
women of the Minnesota Horticultural Society were doing, in hopes 
of arousing interest in a like work in their own states. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IOWA STATE HORTICULT- 
URAL SOCIETY. 


F. H. NUTTER, MINNEAPOLIS, DELEGATE. 


The meeting of the Iowa State Horticultural Society, held at 
the capitol, in Des Moines, on the 8th, gth and 1oth of this month 
(Dec., 1903) called together a goodly number of the members and 
others interested in horticultural matters, and the delegate from the 
Minnesota Society had the pleasant privilege of renewing some old 
acquaintances and making many new ones. He can only acknowl- 
edge with thanks the many courtesies shown him by all with whom 
he came in contact. 

Besides the Horticultural Society, the State Agricultural Society 
and the Iowa Park and Forestry Association held their meetings at 
the same time, and caused an embarrassment of riches, for not only 
were the forenoons and afternoons fully occupied but the evenings 
also; and as many persons were members of all three organizations, 
they were at a loss in which direction to turn their attention. In 
recognition of this fact the officers of all the bodies were directed 
to co-operate in the arranging of programs for future sessions in 
an attempt to minimize this evil. 

The fruit exhibit, arranged in the rotunda of the capitol, was 
an attractive one of nearly 600 plates, showing specimens of about 
400 of the over 600 varieties of apples which have been fruited in 
the state. But few fruits except apples were on exhibition. 

On the other side of the rotunda under the auspices of the sister 
society, a fine exhibit of corn showed one of the chief sources of the 
prosperity of the state; indeed some of the speakers, especially in 
referring to park and kindred improvements, rather hinted that the 
financial gains to be obtained from “corn and hogs” blinded many 
and prevented their seeing other and possibly better things. 

A glance at the varieties shown on the exhibition tables and at 
many of the subjects on the program, as “Treatment of Cherries and 
Pears,” readily convinced a visitor from the “North Star State” that 
he was in a climate more conducive to fruit growing than his own, 
but the words of the speakers showed that even there perseverance, 
intelligent observation of conditions and hard work were equally 
necessary to success in either state and that with each one there was 
no “royal road to success.” 

The sessions of the first day were devoted to landscape and 
forestry topics, and in the evening President T. H. Macbride, of 
the Park and Forestry Association, gave a very interesting lantern- 
slide talk on rural home life, showing not only American homes but 
those in foreign countries as well. On account of other and con- 
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flicting meetings the attendance was small, a regretable circumstance, 
as the lecture was full of popular instruction and inspiration, and 
the audience should have been numbered by hundreds rather than 
tens. 


Wednesday was given mostly to gardening and orcharding 
topics, one of which was the desirability of adding to the number of 
new seedling apples. Some seemed to think that with the Wealthy 
and a few other standard varieties at hand nothing new was to be 
desired, but the general concensus of opinion seemed to be that while 
the list of second-rate kinds was amply filled, still there was “room 
at the top” and further advancement was still to be sought and 
worked for. 


At the day sessions the ladies were conspicuous for their absence, 
but on Wednesday evening the tables were turned a little, and the 
program was filled by ladies connected with the State Agricultural 
College. A couple of interesting papers treated, one on a botanical 
subject, “Habits of Growth in Plants,” and the other on an interest- 
ing experiment in “Wild Gardening.”” Then followed papers, full 
of practical interest, on “Roots and Tubers as Food,” “The Dietetic 
Value of the Legumes,” and “Domestic Economy,” including value 
of fruit for food, etc. 


As one of the after speakers wittily summed it up, we learned 
that “with fruit for breakfast, pork and beans for dinner and cod- 
fish balls for supper” we had all that was necessary for our physical, 
mental and moral happiness. 


Thursday a. m. the secretary reported on the meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, which he attended as a delegate; a 
paper on “Bee Keeping and the Orchardist” created quite a lively 
discussion, and it was evident that many of the successful horti- 
culturists had also a liking for honey and experience in the care of 
the bee. 


Thursday evening the subject of the state exhibit at the St. Louis 
fair was the leading topic, being discussed by the chief of the horti- 
cultural department of the fair and by the representatives of the 
state, and a determination was expressed that the state of Iowa — 
should not fall behind any of her sister states in displaying the 
resources of her gardens and orchards. 


With this session closed a successful and enthusiastic gathering 
of our Iowa fellow-workers. 


ecretary’s (Yorner. 


DELEGATES TO SouTH DAKOTA AND WISCONSIN SOCIETIES.—Mr, T. E. 
Cashman, of Owatonna, is to represent this society at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin horticulturists. Their meeting takes place in Madison, Wis., 
early in February. Mr. D. M. Mitchell, also of Owatonna, is to represent our 
society at the meeting of the South Dakota society on January 19, 20 and 21. 
This meeting is to be held at Madison, S. D. 


DELEGATES To IowA SOCIETIES.—To the Northeastern Iowa Society 
which met in Decorah, Dec. 16, 17 and 18, went Mr. L. P. H. Higby, of Albert 
Lea, as our representative. Mr, F. H. Nutter, of Minneapolis was our dele- 
gate to the Iowa State Horticultural Society, which was held Dec. 8,9 and 10. 
Reports of both of these delegates came into the hands of the secretary 
promptly and have been set up by the printers for this number but are likely 
to be crowded out by the press of other matter. 


HavE You RENEWED YouR MEMBERSHIP FOR 1904?—Some who receive 
this number of the magazine may not have as yet renewed membership for the 
current year. If you are one of the number, wi'l you please give this prompt 
attention or write the secretary and state at what time it will be conven‘ent for 
you to doso. We desire to continue every member of the previous year upon 
the roll but not against his wishes. The only way the secretary may know 
this is for you to write him about it. Kindly give this immediate attention. 


A VALUABLE SAND CHERRY Hysrip.—Erik Anderson of Lake Park, 
Minn., speaks of the Pennock hybrid, a hybrid between Moore’s Arctic and the 
Rocky Mountain sand cherry, as the most valuable of the prunus family on 
his place, and he has seventy-five varieties of plums, besides four varieties of 
cherries and four of sand cherry and its hybrids. Of all of his plums he men- 
tions the best to be Surprise, New Ulm, Beauty, Brittlewood, Quaker and 
Cheney. With him the Wyant and Desota are very productive and reliable. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS GROWING AND IN BEARING IN THE NORTHWEST.— 
One hundred eighteen varieties of apple seedlings were shown at the late 
winter meeting of the society, but we are fully impressed with the belief that 
there are still others in the state that we ought to know about. Will our 
readers in the interest of orchard development of the northwest kindly write 
the secretary as to any such trees in their neighborhood, giving the name of 
the owner and such brief description of tree as may be at their disposal. The 
receipt of such information will be promptly acknowledged. 


A RED RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. T. A. Hoverstad, 
of Crookston, writes, under date of Nov. 21, of the organization of a horticult- 
ural society in his section of the state, to be called the Red River Valley Horti- 
cultural Society. Rev. O. A. Th. Solem is president, and Mr. Hoverstad is 
the secretary. There are quite a good many members of the state horti- 
cultural Society in the neighborhood of Crookston, where Mr. Hoverstad re- 
sides, Mr. Solem’s location being at Halstad, a few miles south of Crookston. 
Fruit growing is prospering beyond all expectation in that section of the 
valley. 
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PRESENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS TO THE GOVERNOR.—On the Monday 
following the annual meeting, in pursuance of the instructions of the society, 
the committee appointed for that purpose, namely, Messrs. Chas. M. Loring, 
Wyman Elliot and Secretary Latham, waited by appointment on Governor §S. 
R. Van Sant, and presented the resolutions pertaining to the appointment to 
be made to fill a vacancy on in the board of regents of the University. Your 
committee was cordially received, and the presentation of the resolutions, fol- 
lowed up with such comments as were pertinent to them, had a satisfactory 
hearing. The resolutions referred to are to be found on page 29 of this maga- 
zine. 


A SUGGESTION ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The following 
quotation is from the report of the committee on the president’s address, and 
this report being adopted by the society so became the official sense of the 
meeting. 

“We would especially recommend these suggestions: 

‘1. That we more widely distribute the good things of the state horti- 
cultural society by each pledging himself to secure one new member annually.” 

The best time to carry out this pledge is in the month of January. The 
next best time is February. Don’t forget it, as the life of the society depends 
upon your work. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF A CHERRY ORCHARD.—In this number under the 
title of ‘What Killed My Cherry Orchard?” will be found a recital of the loss 
of a valuable cherry orchard belonging to C. W. Merritt, of Homer. Cherries 
have heretofore done remarkably well in that portion of the state, especially 
what is called the Homer cherry. ‘The loss of this orchard should receive 
serious consideration on the part of our readers, and any thought bearing 
upon it should find its way either to the secretary or to Mr. Merritt. It would 
seem that it was not lack of hardiness but the attack of some fungi that 
caused its death. Is there a protection from such conditions as resulted in 
this disaster? 


A BUILDING FOR THE HORTICULTURAL SocIETy.—At the late meeting of 
the society a committee was appointed, of which Chas. M. Loring, of Minnea- 
polis, is chairman, looking towards the construction of a building suitable to 
the needs of the horticultural society. While this subject has been in the 
thoughts of our members for some time, the time had not seemed to be ripe 
heretofore for any sustained effort in the direction of securing such a building 
as we need. It is earnestly hoped that this committee may see some way of 
bringing this about. Suggestions will be very gladly received by the com- 
mittee, and correspondents are invited to address Mr. Loring or the secretary 
on the subject. 


THE LECTURER ON HORTICULTURE WITH THE FARMER’S INSTITUTE.— 
Mr. Frank Yahnke, who is well known to at least such of our members who 
attend our annual meeting, was out with the Institute Corps during the month 
of December and will go out with one of the corps again on January fifth. 
Who is to reprezent the horticultural interests with the other institute corps is 
not at present known, but Superintendent Gregg is greatly interested in this 
subject and believes the time is come when orcharding should receive attention 
with the Farmer’s Institute. This matter is certain to be attended to,and we 
expect to be able to announce the name of the representative of our art with 
that corps in our next issue. 
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PREMIUM BOOKS FOR GETTING NEw MEMBERS.—There are six works 
on horticulture, of practical value in the northwest, offered to our members 
this year for securing new members. Four of them are the work of Prof. S. 
B. Green, the fifth the new Horticultural Manual, recently issued by Prof. J. 
L. Budd, with the assistance of Prof. N. E. Hansen, and the other is the work 
of the late Prof. E. S. Goff. These books are described in the little society 
folder to which we call your attention. Each member ought to secure for 
himself one or more of these books this year and at the same time help the 
society. 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL AND HORTICULTURE.—The Minneapolis Journal 
has a plan on foot which if carried out as proposed will do very much towards 
reaching the pe»ple with some facts in regard to the planting and care of fruit 
trees in Minnesota that ought to be more generally known. This plan pro- 
vides for the printing regularly, and probably weekly, of such practical articles 
on the subject of Minnesota fruit growing as can be obtained from reliable 
growers in the northwest. The success of this scheme depends in a measure 
upon the support as an advertising medium that this proposed department may 
may receive from nurserymen, fruit growers and others engaged in horticul- 
tural pursuits in the Northwest. The probabilities of good in this scheme de- 
pend upon the ability and disposition of those who have it in hand in carry- 
ing it out. We wish it success. 


PROTECTION OF SONG BirDS.—The attention of our readers is called to 
some resolutions in this number looking to greater protection of song birds. 
The committee that was appointed in connection with the adoption of these 
resolutions has arranged to appear before the State Educational Association, 
which meets in St. Paul, December 28 to 31, and Mrs. J. B. Hudson, of Lake 
City, the chairman of the committee, will present the subject to the associa- 
tion and for this purpose has secured a place upon the program. In the way 
of getting information as to what has been done, if anythirg, as to 
teaching the young children in the public schools to protect the song birds, 
a letter has been sent to each county superintendent in the state, and we hope 
to secure some valuable information from these officers. The report of this 
committee will probably be published in the February Horticulturist. 


SEND IN A NEW MEMBER IN JANUARY.—Have you already sent in the 
name of some person as a new member of the society for the year 1904? If 
not, please take this matter up promptly, with the purpose of sending in the 
name of at least one member during the month of January. According to a 
tacit understanding with our members, when the report for 1903 comes to 
hand the magazines received in 1903 are to be distributed, and this distribu- 
tion furnishes the best kind of an opportunity for securing a new member. 
The little pink folder of the society, printed in large quantities, contains the 
fruit list and the ornamental list and very full information about the society 
and will be found very effective in securing new members. Take an evening 
and talk horticulture to such of your neighbors as should be interested in this 
subject. You will benefit them and yourself and the society. It is by this 
personal work almost entirely the society is making its growth. We are 
proud of the fact that the Minnesota society is the largest in the United States 
and intend that it shall continue so. The new members you take will receive 
the report of 1903, magazines in 1904 and two plant premiums, and you will 
receive some one of the books offered as premiums for your efforts. 
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DEATH OF Mrs CLARENCE WEDGE.—Those of our members who were 
present at the annual meeting recall the shock of sorrow that struck the 
assembly when our president was suddenly called away from the meeting on 
Wednesday noon by the receipt of a telegram from New York announcing 
the death of his wife. Mrs. Wedge had been in failing health for some time 
and about a month before the meeting had gone to New York City to visit for 
a period with some brothers in the hopes that an entire relief from home 
cares might be of some benefit to her. She apparently improved for a short 
time and then was taken with violent headaches, and at the time President 
Wedge came up to the meeting her situation was known to be critical, but no 
immediate change was expected. On the morning of Wednesday Mr. Wedge 
had received a reassuring letter from her friends there speaking of her im- 
provement, so that the telegram announcing her death received a few hours 
later came asa great shock. In this irreparable loss Mr. Wedge is assured of 
the kindest sympathy of the entire membership, with many of whom he had a 
warm personal acquaintance. The remains of Mrs. Wedge were brought back 
to Albert Lea, where she was buried on Sundsy, December 6. 


PLANT PREMIUMS. GIVEN TO MEMBERS —There are twelve different 
plant premiums offered to our members this year. Every new member is en- 
titled to select two out of these twelve premiums, and every old member is 
also entitled to the same selection in case the membership is renewed prior to 
April lst. Attention is called especially to the Pyrus baccata seedlings, in- 
tended for budding or grafting. These crab seedlings are grown from the 
genuine Pyrus baccata seed that Prof. N. E. Hansen secured in his travels in 
Siberia and Russia. We wish that every member of our society might test by 
actual trial the value of these as hardy roots for Minnesota apple trees. Much 
has been said about the Pyrus baccata as furnishing hardy roots for orchard 
trees in the northwest in recent publications of this society, and considerable 
will be said on the subject the coming year. Don’t miss this opportunity to 
make the experiment for yourself. Since writing the above the following note 
has come to Prof. Hansen: 

“The Siberian crab seedlings I reserved for you are some I grew 
from seed imported from Irkutsk, Siberia. This is near Lake Baikal in the 
continental region far from the ocean. My hope is that the trees will be used 
partly as experimental stock for budding and grafting at the collar after being 
established one season in the nursery row; and part to be planted out for fruit- 
ing, sothat in time there will be an abundance of these small hardy Siberian 
crab apples to furnish seed for stock. The old Cherry crab is a large fruited 
representative of this species. 

‘“‘To tell the whole story in a nut shell: A considerable area of the prairi€ 
Northwest experiences severe freezing weather with no snow on the ground. 
In such regions apple trees suffer from root-killing, wholly or in part. It has 
been ‘‘the worm at the root of the tree’’ all these years. In the course of two 
trips to Russia, in 1894 and 1897, I learned that the Russians had successfully 
solved the same problem on the northern limits of the apple belt by using the 
Siberian crab as a stock, especially the pure Siberian crab, Pyrus baccata, 
although the hybrid Siberian crab, Pyvus pruntfolia, is also used. Piece-root 


grafting in the winter is uot practiced nor recommended. The grafting or 
budding is done in Russia at the surface of the ground on seedlings already 
established in th: nursery row. In the above mentioned region of the North- 
west it will pay to give this Russian method a fair trial. Piece-root grafting 
in the winter, however, is not a fair trial of the method.’’ 
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In January last Mr. R. S. Mackintosh, who had been em- 
ployed in the horticultural department for over seven years, re- 
signed to become professor of horticulture in the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. This made an opening, which was filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Le Roy Cady, a graduate of the School of 
Agriculture. 

A new dormitory building, which with the equipment cost 
$40,000, has been completed, and a large and complete machine 
shed has also been built. The last legislature made a total ap- 
propriation of $300,000 to be spent for new buildings and equip- 
ment during the biennial period. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be available for building a main building and 
stock building next year (1904). 

The grading about the new Chemical Laboratory has been 
completed. One bulletin (No. 83) has been published by this 
division during the past year. Its title is “Apples and Apple 
Growing in Minnesota.” This is made up of eighty pages, and 
in it sixty-seven varieties are described, and there are forty-nine 
full page plates of apples. 

The season as a whole has been favorable to our work, but 
there has been an unusually large amount of trouble from plant 
diseases. The Virginia crab, which we have regarded as being 
especially hardy and free from disease, was the past year badly 
affected by scab, so that some of the trees were nearly defoliated 
by the middle of August. The Wealthy has blighted seriously, 
but with this exception there has been very little blight on the 
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station grounds. We had an apple crop of about 300 bushels. 
As varieties that are not generally known, but are of general in- 
terest, I would call attention to Yellow Sweet, which is a very 
desirable sweet apple that seems to be sufficiently hardy and 
productive here to make it of general interest. The Cross (No. 
413), which in former years we have regarded as of little value 
owing to its having been liable to decay at the core, was this 
year perfect in fruit and a most excellent sort. The Northwest- 
ern Greening tree, which begun bearing three years ago, again 
produced a heavy crop the past season. Brett No. 2 has com- 
menced bearing, and this season produced a good crop of fruit. 
The tree is perfectly healthy and vigorous. We had a large 


RED CEDAR WITH NORWAY PINE. 


Illustration shows red cedar ‘forest garden,” with Norway pine between. The 
red cedar were grown from seed sown in the spring of 1898, but which did not start 
Bhey ave Sory iurtty and well balanced trees and have grown very rapidly. ‘The 
seed came from Waseca county. 
crop of Whitney, which were worthless in the market, but we 
succeeded in selling them for cider-making, and got a fairly good 
price for them. 

Plums were a poor crop. The Surprise was the best of all the 
varieties that fruited. The Manitoba No. 1 ripened its fruit 
about the 8th of August. It is a small plum but is very productive, 
and on account of its early ripening may be desirable for market- 
ing. Its quality is inferior; the fruit, however, is of a deep 
red color and would seem to be especially adapted to the northern 
portion of this state and other places where the season is short. 

The Compass cherry (a sand cherry and plum hybrid) pro- 
duced a large crop of fruit, but much of it was destroyed by the 
monilia and rotted on the trees. Among the cherries that fruited 
with us this year were Early Richmond, Wragg and George 
Glass, but most of our varieties had their fruit buds killed so 
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that there were few flowers that opened. Choke cherry No. 4, 
which was sent out by Mr. Knudson, of Sleepy Eye, has pro- 
duced large crops of fruit for a number of years. The fruit is of 
large size, but seems to be of very little value either for cooking 
purposes or for eating out of hand. However, it might be de- 
sirable for especially severe locations, as it is perfectly hardy. 

In our seedling orchard 125 seedlings fruited. Of these fifty 
were of fair size and of some promise. Of these perhaps one- 
third will keep in a common cellar until the middle of January. 


PINUS PONDEROSA. 


Illustration shows the rate of growth of the Pinus ponderosa. It will be noted 
that the plants are very vigorous in appearance. These were raised from seed sown 
at the experiment station about nine yearsago, The seed of this tree grows very 
readily and seldom is troublesome about damping off, This is an evergreen that Mr. 
A. Norby, of Madison, South Dakota, says that he has grown successfully when 
Core prairie sod athishome. It isthe only pine found in South Dakota and 

ebraska. 

There is a form of this that is found on the west slope of the Rocky Mountains 
and Coast Range, but it is not so hardy as the form shown here, which comes from 
Colorado and the eastern slopes. 

The seed of this species is quite cheap. A short time ago a friend of mine in the 
employ of the United States Government wrote me from New Mexico that he had 
gathered about 1,500 pounds of it, which shows how abundant it must be in some places. 


About 500 plum seedlings have been planted the past season 
in a new seedling plum orchard. These are from the best named 
varieties, and we shall look forward to fruiting them with much 
interest. a 

Blackberries were a good crop, our Ancient Briton having 
done especially well. Some of the hybrids between the black- 
berry and the dewberry that originated with the late Mr. Fluke, 
of Davenport, Iowa, have fruited the past season, but in no case 
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have they been especially productive. With one variety, how- 
ever, the fruit is large and of good quality. 

Of raspberries, the Loudon and King have been the most 
profitable of the older sorts, but the Columbian probably pro- 
duced the largest yield. The fruit, however, is so dark in color 
that it does not sell readily. The Minnesota Iron Clad rasp- 
berry, which originated with F. J. Empenger, of Maple Plain, is a 
variety that seems to have much merit. It is productive, and the 
fruit is large, and of a bright red in color and firm, and it seems 
to be well worthy of trial. Haymaker and Cardinal are two new 
varieties that we have fruited for two years, but they are purplish 
in color and in no way as good as the Columbian, so that we shall 


discard them. 
Our strawberries produced a fairly good crop, but the plants 


were a little too thick in the row for best results. Senator Dun- 
lap was the most productive of all the varieties grown and is well 
worthy of trial by all strawberry growers. Jewett seedling is 
rather too light colored to be popular in the market, but it is 
exceedingly productive. Our earliest productive sort was John- 
son’s Early, which at the station has done exceedingly well, but 
reports from other places seem to indicate that it is very variable. 

Our seedling high bush cranberries also fruited heavily. 

The forest garden, which has been planted some fourteen 
years, is now full of interesting object lessons. It contains over 
forty species and varieties of trees, a part of which are grown 
under forest conditions. 

The care of the lawns the past season has been light as re- 
gards watering but unusually heavy as regards grass cutting, 
owing to the abundant rains. Some little addition has been made 
to our lawn planting, and it is our intention to make this work 
prominent, as it seems to be of very general interest. The fea- 
ture of having the trees and shrubs on the lawns labeled with 
their botanical and common names seems to meet with general 
approval by many persons who visit our grounds. 

Among the new plants that I would especially call attention 
to is the new Cut-Leaf Elder, which is entirely different from 
the old form and seems to be hardy and much more graceful in 
habit. It is a form of the Sambucus nigra. The Euonymus 
received by this division in an importation from Russia some 
years ago fruits much heavier than our native sorts and should 
be generally recommended for planting. I am inclined to think, 
however, that it is nothing more than the common European 
form. Clematis paniculata is a vine that is standing well with 
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us and one of the most beautiful flowering sorts that we have. 
It produces its flowers in the latter part of summer, or early in 
autumn after almost everything else has disappeared, and it 
does not seem to be troubled with any specially injurious plant 
diseases or insects. 

The Oriental poppy, gorgeous in its scarlet coloring, is an 
interesting and ornamental plant and well worthy of a place 
among the hardy perennials. 

About fifty varieties of potatoes have been grown. These 
were exceedingly healthy until the latter part of the summer, 
when they were affected by the blight which also affected the 
tubers and caused them to decay. Some sorts have rotted so 
badly that they were not worth digging. The kinds that have 
resisted the rot most satisfactorily have been the vigorous late 


TOMATO PLANTS COMPARED. 


RIPE vs. UNRIPE ToMATO SEED.—In the illustration the box of plants to the left 
in which the plants are short, was grown from unripe tomato seed which was 
gathered before the tomatoes had begun to color, in fact, while they were quite green. 
Such seed will generally grow and often start more quickly than that which is thor- 
oughly ripe. The effect is to dwarf the plant and cause the fruit to mature rather 
earlier than from ripe seed. On the other.hand it has a tendency to cause the fruit to 
be small and soft. Generally only a small percentage of the unripe seed will sprout. 
The box to the right is from ripe seed. The illustration shows very plainly the differ- 
ence in vigor of the plants when a few weeks old. 


maturing kinds, such as Rural New Yorker, Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Carman No. I. 

A piece of land about one-eighth of an acre in extent, that 
this year yielded its seventeenth year of consecutive crops of 
onions, is of interest from the fact that it shows conclusively 
that this crop may be raised for many successive years upon the 
same land without serious injury, provided, of course, that there 
is no trouble from the blight stalk and provided it is suitably 
manured. Its seventeenth crop was nearly as large as any of its 
predecessors, and yielded at the rate of about 700 bushels per 
acre. 

The plat of twenty-seven different kinds of hedges, which 
was started some four years ago, is now large enough to furnish 
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some valuable object lessons and seems to be appreciated by 
many visitors to our grounds. 

The raising of seedling plants has been continued the past 
year in much the same way as in former years. We have raised 
about 14,000 apple seedlings from mixed apple seeds; about 450 
Russian cherry seedlings; 4,000 buffalo berry; 3,000 hackberry ; 
1,500 Russian olive and 4,000 buckthorn. The crop of Pyrus 
baccata seed in 1902 was a failure on our grounds, but this year 
we have secured several pounds of seed and will continue the 
raising of these interesting seedlings the coming year. We have 
also saved about one-half bushel of apple seed from Whitney and 
other hardy sorts. 


EXCELSIOR TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
A. B. LYMAN, SUPT. 


The past winter was an extremely mild one, and all fruit trees 
that are at all adapted to our climate came through uninjured. 
There was no discolored wood, even on the half hardy varieties. 
This was due to the mild winter in connection with the fact that 
trees went into winter quarters in the best of condition and with 
wood well ripened. The ground being protected by snow it did 
not freeze deeply, and there was no injury to roots of fruit trees. 
Potatoes that were not dug in the fall were plowed out last spring 
in perfect condition; strawberries that had no covering whatever 
produced large crops of fruit, even larger than those that were 
covered and the covering taken off late, which threw the ripening 
into a drouth period. It does not follow from this that straw- 
berries need no covering. They should be covered each season, 
as we have no way of knowing during which seasons they will 
have ample snow protection. 

Spring and summer weather was not the best for a big apple 
crop the past season. Too much wet and cloudy weather was 
unfavorable. The yield of large apples, such as Wealthy, Duch- 
ess, Hibernal, Patten’s Greening, etc., was fair, and many thou- 
sand dollars worth grown in this vicinity were shipped to the 
Twin Cities and west to North and South Dakota grocerymen. 

The Patten’s Greening is a great grower of fruit. Although 
a tree of recent introduction there were many barrels grown 
about here. The fruit is of large, even size and sells well on the 
market. We believe this society made no mistake in putting 
this variety on the fruit list as a leading sort. 
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The Anisim, like the Longfield, yielded large crops of fruit. 
The Anisim is the better selling fruit, because of its fine color. 

Many orchards are planted altogether too close. We be- 
lieve trees should be over 16x16 feet apart. Fruit trees must 
be sprayed to grow the best fruit, and in orchards where the 
limbs interlock it is very difficult to get around and do this work 
properly; also the same difficulty is experienced in’ gathering 
fruit. 

Orchards that were planted sixteen feet in rows running 
north and south, and the rows about thirty feet apart, are show- 
ing up well. The trees in the rows north and south protect each 
other somewhat, and the wide rows make it possible to grow 
corn, potatoes or other cultivated crops to an advantage. Or- 
chards planted in this way can be made to yield hay to a profit. 
Some do not recommend taking hay from an orchard, but we 
think when hay is worth from $10 to $14 per ton it had better be 
cut and returned to the soil later by hauling short manure and 
spreading it on the surface. 

The crab apple crop was light the past season. In spring 
prospects of a bountiful harvest were good, but the unfavorable 
weather seemed to be more detrimental to the crab than to the 
large apples. Our crabs set full of fruit in the spring, but later 
they were all more or less affected by a rust-like disease that 
caused the fruit to drop. This was not peculiar to any one va- 
riety but hit all alike. We have the Minnesota, Early Straw- 
berry, Whitney, Transcendent, Martha, Florence, Gideon’s No. 4, 
and Lyman’s Prolific and they were all affected alike. 

Other years the crabs have been far more profitable with us 
than the large apples. We still believe in crab apples and that the 
party that plants crabs of a good bearing sort is sure of good 
returns for his labor. We do not plant the Martha; they are too 
unproductive. They make a pretty ornamental tree while the 
bloom lasts, and that is about all. Martha trees fifteen and 
twenty feet high surrounded by other apple trees, and growing 
within a few rods of our largest apiary are as unproductive as 
those remote from bees. Many that have planted this variety 
will do well to use them as stock and top-work them with other 
varieties. We grafted a number of Martha last spring and had 
good success. As the tendency of the Martha is skyward, we 
grafted the outside spreading limbs, about the size of a lead 
pencil, making the splice graft. Cions that were kept dormant 
and put in late did the best; many that were grafted early were not 
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successful. Another year early grafting might be the best. We 
cannot be governed by any one experience. 

Crab trees top-worked to Peerless are profitable. The 
Peerless is a good fall variety, and the fruit sells well. It bears 
much better when grown in this way. 


SPRAY OF FRUIT ON A WEALTHY SEEDLING. 


In seedling orchard of A. B. Lyman. Picture taken in September, 1903. 


What shall farmers plant for a winter variety? Many think | 
of the Wealthy, Peerless, Hibernal, Patten’s Greening as winter 
apples, but they really are not. With us they can be kept in 
any quantities but for a short time, and by November first they 
are badly perished. The Malinda we know will keep, yet we 
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want a fruit of better quality and a tree hardier than the Ma- 
linda to plant largely as a winter apple. We think quite favor- 
ably of the Northwestern Greening. The tree is a good grower, 
as hardy as the Wealthy, and the fruit keeps a long time after the 
other varieties I have mentioned have perished. 

Must we not look to the seedling varieties for some good late 
keepers that are hardy and fruit of good size and quality? The 
premiums offered by the state fair and our society surely will 
bring out such varieties. Our Wealthy seedlings originated 
from Wealthy seed planted in 1876 bore fairly well this season. 
A number of these are good winter keepers and have taken many 
premiums as such. 

We have added to the trial orchard this year some four va- 
rieties of plums, sent by O. M. Lord. Apple trees have gone into 
winter quarters in the best of condition. The soil is moist, and 
the wood is well ripened. 

Apple trees that are cultivated should be mulched, as they 
have no snow protection. A slight mulch seems to be all that is 
necessary. First bank the trees with earth as a safeguard against 
mice. By wrapping with burlap many trees are saved from rab- 
bits and sun-scald. To be a successful orchardist we must tend 
to these little things. 

Apple seed saved a year ago and allowed to freeze during the 
winter grew finely. These seedlings were dug this fall by plow- 
ing from them with a common plow. This made pulling an easy 
matter. Where the seed was not planted too thick they are 
nearly all number one, and each will make a number of grafts. 
We much prefer apple roots grown from our home seed, as they 
do not root-kill so readily as do roots from southern grown seed. 


MINNESOTA CITY TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
O. M. LORD, SUPT. 


The following apple scions were received from J. R. Cum- 
mins, of Eden Prairie, and were set on Pyrus baccata stock: 
Kaump, Zettel, Hotchkiss, Winstead Pippin, York Imperial, 
Oligher, Winter Seedling, Rome Beauty, Scott’s Winter, Allen’s 
Choice, Superb, Zettel No. 4. The Pyrus baccata stock appears 
to be well adapted to them. Some small trees one year old were 
also sent by Mr. Cummins: York Imperial, Superb, seedling 
crab, Newtown Pippin, Lyman’s Prolific and Hotchkiss. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman sent to me three Prolific and two Brackett’s 
Sweet. 
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Mr. Kerr, of Maryland, sent to me some plum trees: Waugh, 
Gonzalez, Duke, Worth, Value and Advance; also some chest- 
nut trees and some Japanese walnut. These trees were received 
_in the fall, with some trees from Mr. Emil Sahler, of Waseca. 
For fear of rabbits and cold weather, they were buried out of 
doors and all covered up. If the ground had frozen as usual they 
would not have been hurt, but the plum trees in the spring were 
found to be very much injured. They only grew by cutting 
back severely. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen sent twenty-four kinds of sand cherry, 
which have not done well. I can give no reason why. 

No plums nor apples were produced at this station last year. 
The trees have made a fine vigorous growth. os 

Strawberries were very good; the Bederwood, Warfield and 
Splendid did the best, the Mary did very well. The following 
new ones have been set: Joe. Rollins, Lloyd, New York and 
Senator Dunlap. These are apparently doing well. 

Blackberries were little more than one-half a crop. Red 
raspberries did very well. The Rathburn blackberries give prom- 
ise of being an excellent variety; the Badger State, however, is 
the principal one grown. 


MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
LYCURGUS R. MOYER, SUPT. 


The Russian apples obtained from the agricultural college at 
Ames., la., in 1891 and 1892 have nearly all come into bearing. 
Probably the best of these for this locality is the Hibernal. It 
seems to be unaffected by cold or blight. A fine show of Hiber- 
nals was made at the county fair this year raised in black, heavy, 
prairie soil. The trees at the station have been regular and heavy 
bearers for several years. The Hibernal is an excellent cooking 
apple, and they are fine canned for winter use. Apple sauce made 
from Hibernal apples has a snap and character of its own that is. 
very taking. 

The Blushed Calville as sent out from Ames proved to be an 
early and abundant bearer of fine looking white apples, ripening 
in July about two weeks before the Oldenburg. The trees blight 
a little, the infection seeming to come from a Transcendent crab 
near by. The quality of the Blushed Calville is excellent and the 
apples are fair sized. We have never noticed the slightest ten- 
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dency on the part of this apple to blush, and think that the word 
“blush” is a misnomer. 

The Anis (No. 984) seems to be very hardy. It ripens in Sep- 
tember, and the fruit is of fine quality. The tree seems to be a 
rather shy bearer so far, but it is very healthy and free from 
blight. 

Anisette as received from Ames is a fine apple, but it is identi- 
cal with Oldenburg. 

Ostrakoff (No. 4 M) is doing well here; it appears to be hardy 
in tree and very productive. It should be classed as a late fall 
apple. 

Gideon, Wealthy, Minnesota and Whitney all produced fine 
crops. 

Virginia crab was much affected by scab. 

Pride of Minneapolis produced a heavy crop, but it was af- 
fected by scab. 

Smd No. 1 is a large apple, but the tree is only moderately 
productive. The fruit matures soon after Oldenburg has gone. 

There was much blight this season on all apple trees, more 
especially on the crabs. Sweet Russet was much affected. The 
Russian pears seemed to suffer from the blight even more than 
the crab apples. 

A fungous disease attacked the currants and be ee 
about midsummer, causing them to drop their leaves. They can 
hardly be expected to produce much of a crop next year. ‘The 
flowering currants and even the wild currants were affected in 
the same way. The flowering currant will probably have to be 
given up as a border shrub. 

The plum crop was excellent. The variety that gave the 
greatest satisfaction was the Stoddard. 

Catalpa speciosa has done unexpectedly well here, flowering 
profusely and even ripening seed. 

Tamarix amurensis failed here when planted on black prairie 
* soil near a thick border of lilacs. The trial was hardly a fair one, 
for scarcely anything will grow near a thrifty lilac bush. We 
have replanted the tamarix on high, well drained land and hape 
for better results. It is a beautiful shrub. 

In the spring of 1898 there was planted at this station two 
acres of seedling pines, the material for which was furnished by 
the Department of Agriculture. There were about 8,000 seed- 
lings set, the greater part being Scotch pine about six inches in 
height, and a smaller number being Austrian pine and Pinus 
ponderosa. The ponderosa seedlings were from eighteen to 
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twenty inches in height when set. The instructions sent out by 
the Department were to set the pines alternately with deciduous 
trees in rows two feet apart, the trees to be two feet apart in 
the rows. We thought this planting would be too thick, so we 
set the rows four feet apart, placing the trees two feet apart in 
the row. Some of the planting was done by alternating the pines 
with our common forest trees, such as box elder, elm and green 
ash. Another part of the plantation was set alternately with 
wolfberry (Symphoricarpos occidentalis), but rather more than 
half of the ground was set to the pines alone. The planting was 
done in the common way. The seedlings as taken from the box 
had their roots dipped in a puddle of clay and were immediately 
heeled in in mellow ground. The planting proceeded at once, 
the trees being taken in small quantities to their permanent lo- 
cation, taking care to keep their roots carefully covered. We 
took special pains to set the seedlings firmly in the ground. 

The trees have received only ordinary cultivation, such as 
might be expected on a rented farm. The result has been a fine 
stand of trees. The Scotch pine are now from four to six feet 
in height; the Austrian pine about half as high; the Pinus 
ponderosa, which were much the largest on the start, being still a 
little larger than the Austrians. The best results were obtained 
in the pure plantation of pines where there was neither nurse 
tree nor shrub. The pines set with nurse trees have not done so 
well, but they have done far better than those set with the wolf- 
berry. The trees are far too thick for a forest. The percentage 
of loss during the first year on the Pinus ponderosa was far 
greater than on the other pines, but those surviving look very 
hardy and thrifty now. 

Among the material set for experimental purposes this sea- 
son are the following: Spiraea prunifolia, lilac Senator Vollard, 
Syringa Persica laciniata, Hippophae rhamnoids, Salix alba, 
Philadelphus microphyllus, Clematis paniculata and Lonicera 
sempervirens. 
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OWATONNA TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, SUPT. 


As superintendent of the Owatonna trial station, I beg 
leave to make the following report, which must necessarily be 
short, as I am not prepared to give the true merits of the trees 
propagated and cultivated at the Owatonna station, for several 
reasons: first, the trees have been planted so closely together 
that the fruit in most cases is quite small; second, a number of 
the best keeping varieties failed to bear fruit this year. 


THOS. E. CASHMAN, OWATONNA. 


We have marked or cut down the trees showing little or no 
value from the fruit they bore, which will give more room for 
the worthy ones to show what they are good for next year. 

Mr. Dartt had disposed of nearly all the blighters, as he had 
no time for a variety which showed any signs of blight; so most 
all trees show great promise of hardiness, but it will take time 
to tell the true value of the fruit, although some varieties have 
shown themselves to be very good keepers and the fruit to be fair 
of quality. 
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We are cultivating a number of the known hardy kinds, such 
as Wealthy, Duchess, Peter, Patten’s Greening, Hibernal and 
Iowa Beauty—and, by the way, the Iowa Beauty has shown up 
splendidly at the station this year. It ripens about the time the 
Duchess has passed out of existence and will keep about three 
weeks, thereby filling in between Duchess and Wealthy. The 
tree seems to be an ironclad, and the fruit is very fine, especially 
as a dessert apple. I presume Father Dartt’s object in cultiva- 
ting those varieties was on account of the assistance they would 
give in determining the real value of the new productions plant- 
ed where conditions existed alike; and I must say they do render 
valuable assistance as far as determining hardiness is concerned. 

As instructed by Prof. Green, an effort was made to dispose 
of the evergreens of marketable size, and the proceeds therefrom 
were turned over to the state treasurer. There are a few left, 
which can likely be sold next spring. Last spring we grafted 
and planted a number of varieties that had shown promise here- 
tofore and will do the same next spring. 

Next season we will also do some judicious spraying to eradi- 
cate the insect pests, and along with the extra room, sunlight and 
circulation of air which the thinning out will accomplish I am in 
hopes that the fruit on trees that bear will be at its best and that 
T shall be able to make a full and intelligent report at the winter 
meeting next year. 


PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL 
REPORT. . 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT. 

The season just closed has been a peculiar one from a horti- 
cultural standpoint. Our fruit trees went through the winter 
of 1902 and 1903 in fine condition. Spring opened favorably 
until about blooming time for apples and plums, when a cold 
period set in accompanied by high wind and severe frosts that 
killed most of the plums and considerable of the earlier blossom- 
ing apples. Through the summer, although we had an abund- 
ance of rain, the trees made a light growth of very unsatis- 
factory wood; fruit buds are few and lack that full, plump ap- 
pearance common at this season. Owing to a scab or blight 
that affected the leaves as well as the fruit of several varieties 
of our apple trees, some trees, such as Haas, Scott’s Winter and 
several others, made very little or no growth and at present 
appear to be permanently injured. Plum trees fared better, 
but the green aphis got in its work to the permanent injury of 
many shoots. 
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Scions from Nova Scotia of Chebucto, Reynard, Gravenstein 
and several other varieties, top-worked on Virginia crab and 
Hibernal in the spring of 1902, came through the winter in fine 
shape and made a fair growth this season. We are watching this 
Chebucto variety with much interest. It is the largest apple 
in the world, I believe, having been raised to weigh thirty ounces, 
and has other good qualities. We want all of the best in apples, 
‘and this seemed to be the “missing link.” 

‘We received scions of the Brittlewood and Free Silver plums 
from Prof. Green, that we top-worked on our native stock with 
very good success. Our planting of apple seed taken from apples 
in our cellar May 15 and 30 and June 15 and planted at once, 
germinated fairly well, but as the young plants were not shaded 
the hot sun just at that time killed'a large proportion of them. 
That would not have happened had they come out of the ground 
in early spring. One thing was demonstrated: that apple seed 
will germinate without freezing if planted without drying. The 
scab or blight that visited our fruit this season caused a loss of 
more than half our apple crop. Haas, Walbrige, Snow, Scott’s 
Winter and many other varieties, including many seedlings. 
were entirely ruined. 

The codling moth that was so plentiful last year did not make 
its appearance this year in our fruit, giving the scab control of 
the situation. Perhaps the worm was afraid of catching the scab. 

Of small fruit but little is raised here, only for family use, 
and I have nothing to report. 


SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
MRS. JENNIE STAGER, SUPT. 


The past season was a disastrous one as far as vegetables were 
concerned. Potatoes were few in a hill, and part of those rotted in 
the ground, while many of the remainder rotted after being put in the 
cellar. Beets, carrots and other root crops were poor in clay soil, 
owing, I suppose. to the exceptional wetness of the soil. 

But strawberries, oh, my! loaded with fruit and of a size that beat 
the record. Not one kind, but all kinds, were larger and more 
prolific than ever before in my knowledge. Those from Clyde, 
Brandywine and Champion were as large and some larger than a 
Transcendent apple. Never say again that in gaining size fruit loses 
flavor. That may well happen in California but not, I can assure 
you, in Minnesota. Never tasted strawberries so delicious. 

. Then the raspberries, Turners, Cuthbert, Miller’s Red and 
Columbia, were so large and so loaded with fruit that people passing 
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on the road would lean on the fence and comment audibly. Golden 
Queen was also laden with large, fine berries of good fiavor. Gregg, 
the black raspberry that does the best with us, was in fine feather. 

As for blackberries I had been for several years trying to entirely 
exterminate them from the garden, as our seasons here have gen- 
erally been too dry for them unless irrigated, but quite a number had 
grown up along the fence, and this summer I was surprised with a 
crop of large, luscious berries. Currants and gooseberries did very 
poorly, but the black Crandall currant made a wonderful showing. 

Plums, especially Wolf, Rockford and Surprise, came out fine 
and were extra large, but ripened quickly and if not gathered and 
used immediately rotted. Indeed some rotted on the trees, and this 
did not apply to any one kind but to all. 

Apples, where the trees were not blown down by the cyclonic 
wind which passed through here in the summer, bore so heavily that 
unless lightened of half their fruit they lost many limbs. Sweet 
Russet, Martha, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, Duchess and Hibernal 
gave plenty of fruit. 

Grapes somehow never ripened. Elderberries, however, were a 
mass of bloom in spring and later were loaded with fruit, fine for 
pies or wine. 

Of cherries, Compass, Wragg and some of the Russians did re- 
markably well. 

Roses, ponies, gladioli, lilies and, in fact, all flowering plants 
and shrubs gave an abundance of bloom, while evergreens especially 
seemed to like the condition of the soil and thrived accordingly. 

The fruit growers of this vicinity had quite a good showing of 
home grown fruit at the St. Cloud street fair. Rev. John B. Katz- 
ner, of the university at Collegeville, made a grand showing of 
apples, plums and grapes, the latter, however, not entirely ripe. 
Mr. E. Cross had some good seedling apples from those trees sent 
out by Peter Gideon some years ago, and received several premiums. 
Mr. Mayman and Mr. Rook, besides several whose names I did not 
get, made a good show of fruit and had numbers of premiums. 
The State Reformatory also had a large booth for showing fruits, 
vegetables and the different kinds of manufacturing done by the 
boys of the establishment. In fact, the building set apart for the 
horticultural exhibit was so crowded that on my arriving late there 
was no vacant place, but the editor of the Journal-Press, Mr. East- 
man, kindly donated the use of his large show window for the use 
of the Station, and I soon had it filled with fruits and flowers, and 
a notice in the background from whence they came. 
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WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


The past season has been an unusually wet one, and the re- 
sults of our efforts have been varied; there have been failures as 
well as successes. It required a great deal of perseverance to 
keep weeds down, which we consider one of our enemies, but the 
continual use of hoe and cultivator did the work. But we find 
that these conditions which make weeds thrive also make useful 
plants and trees do well. 

The past spring we set out for trial the following trees and 
plants: twenty seedling apple trees, Estaline apple, high bush 
cranberry, buffalo berry, elderberry, Russian olive, yellow wil- 
low, laurel-leaf willow, hydrangea paniculata, rugosa alba and 
California privet. Without any exceptions all are doing well. 

We are testing the following varieties of apples: 

Wealthy bore some, but not as heavily as we had hoped; 
though trees in the neighborhood bore too heavily for the good 
of the trees. It blights some. 

Peerless bore a good crop but were afflicted with a scab. 
These trees were set in cultivated ground, while trees set in sod 
bore heavily and were free from scab. Did this difference in the 
soil have anything to do with the difference in the apples? Free 

from blight. Very hardy. 

Patien’s Greening bore a heavy crop. This we consider an 
extra good cooking apple, but the keeping quality is uncertain. 
While some turn black on the tree, others are sound and good in 
the cellar now, Dec. Ist. Tree seems hardy and quite free from 
blight. 

Northwestern Greening. The trees on our grounds have been 
set four years and bore lightly, but those in the vicinity bore 
heavily, being set longer. One tree set eight years bore four 
bushel in 1901; in 1902, the ninth year, about two bushel and in 
1903 it bore fourteen bushel. It seems to be quite an early and 
annual bearer. So far it proves to be a hardy tree and free from 
blight. 

Longfield tree blights. It is an early, annual and heavy bearer, 
and keeps until this season, Dec. Ist. It is small but good for all 
purposes, especially baking. 

Harry Kaump. <A very pretty tree, hardy, free from blight, 
bears quite young; color yellowish green; a little larger than 
Longfield. 
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University tree hardy, free from blight, fruit about the size 
and season of Patten’s Greening. 

Strawberries bore a very good crop. I picked 10,000 quarts. 
I lost about 2,000 quarts by rain. I like the following varieties, 
in the order as I name them: Warfield, Senator Dunlap, 
Lovett’s, Splendid, Bederwood, Enhance and Crescent. I have 
been testing Rough Rider, Nic Ohmer, Plow City and Aroma,” 
but these I shall discard as they are not productive enough on 
my grounds. 

Raspberries. The crop was very poor. The canes made a 
poor growth in 1902, but this year they have made a splendid 
growth. I look for a good crop next year. 

Grapes did not do well this year, as it was too wet and cold. 
Varieties fruited are Moore’s Early, Concord, Worden and 
Campbell’s Early. The latter fruited for the first time. I be- 
lieve this to be a good market grape, though the skin is a little 
tough, making it a good shipper. Quality good. 


WINDOM TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


The season just past may be noted as being the wettest since 
the settlement of the country, very little farm crops of any kind, 
except grass, being raised in this vicinity owing to the excessive 
- and continuous rainfall. 

Of the tree fruits the plum suffered the most. At the time 
they were in bloom we had most of the time sunshine during 
the daytime, but it rained hard about every night. We thought 
it was favorable weather for the fertilization of the blossoms, 
but suddenly the bloom began to wilt, much of it drying up and 
hanging on the trees most of the summer; some of it still cling- 
ing to the branches at the time this report is being written. 

This blossom blight was not confined to any particular va- 
riety but took most everything. The varieties that were the least 
injured were Rockford, Hawkeye, Stoddard, Rollingstone, Wyant 
and some seedlings. The varieties most injured by this blossom 
and spur blight were Weaver, Surprise, Compass, Harrison’s 
Peach and all sand cherries—the buffalo berries went the same 
way—so many of the fruit spurs being dead on my trees that I 
do not expect much of a crop of plums next season. 

The strawberry gave us a big crop, everything except the 
Brandywine apparently doing its best. 
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We had a little experience with the strawberry rust. It was 
on a patch of one-quarter acre set the spring of Igo02, and in a 
sheltered locality. The only covering the plants had was the 
snow which drifted over them. There was a lot of freezing and 
thawing in the spring after the snow had melted away, but the 
plants appeared to be in good condition, however, set fruit for a 
good crop and grew finely until we had got one or two good 
pickings of ripe fruit from them. Then they failed, those va- 
rieties carrying the most fruit failing the most completely. We 
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Honeysuckle in the foreground nearly in full leaf covered with ice. 
got no good fruit from the Warfield or Bederwood, even the 
plants about all died. The Glen Mary, Dunlap and Crescent 
gave us two good pickings and then failed. It began to rain 
continuously and the foliage on the Glen Mary died, and the 
fruit partly covered with dead strawberry leaves lay almost lit- 
erally in heaps rotting on the ground. 

There was no rust or failure on the older beds or upon any 
of the new ones that had been properly covered with mulching 
the previous autumn. 

The apple has been an interesting study the past season. 
The ground was so wet that many trees on the lots of our nearby 
village of Jeffers that were set the past spring, box elder and 
elms, died in midsummer from no apparent cause except exces- 
Sive moisture in the soil. 
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This being the condition here, we expected that on our low 
lands many of our bearing apple trees would be in a dying con- 
dition. But no such thing occurred, and these low land trees 
matured a fine crop of apples. Although many of them were af- 
fected by the scab fungus, they have the usual number of fruit 
buds for next season’s crop and are apparently going into winter 
quarters in good condition. 

Whitney No.20, which we consider more of an apple than a 
crab, gave us a fine crop. This is one of our most successful 
varieties, nearly free from blight, and the fruit sells better each 
season. 


BOX ELDER SEEDLINGS OF FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH AT WINDOM TRIAL STATION. 


The Okabena is another variety of apple that is proving of 
great value. We had a fine crop of them. 

Patten’s Greening also bore a heavy crop. It was a wonder 
to many visitors to see a number of young trees of this variety 
loaded down with apples and nearly every specimen being larger 
in diameter than was the body of the trees which bore them. 
This variety seems to be at home here, but is more subject to 
the brown rot than any of my other varieties. 

The Peerless bore a light crop of large fruit of excellent quality. 

The Wealthy bore its usual good crop, but only a small per 
cent of the fruit was strictly No. 1; 15 or 20 per cent was good 
for little else except cider. We consider this one of our most 
valuable varieties and shall continue to plant largely of it. 
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Duchess gave us a large crop of fruit that was free from 
fungus. I am inclined to think that this variety has more good 
points than have any of the others which we are growing. 

' The Cross and the Antonovka gave us a fine crop and no 
fungus. We cofisider them worthy of general trial. 

The Gipsy Girl, which we heretofore have thought highly 
of, is about dead from blight; the Little Hat is going the same 
way. 

Charlamoff proves a shy bearer. 

Hibernal gave us its usual good crop and has proved of great 
value here. 

Breskovka is one of the most reliable bearers that we are 
growing, but the fruit is only of medium size and somehow does 
not sell well in competition with the Duchess. 

Northwestern Greening bore finely on top-worked trees and 
is promising as a late keeper. 

The Thompson, also a winter variety, bore equally well and 
the fruit is of fine red color. The tree is not quite hardy. 

Malinda, Judson, Grundy, Swaar, Plumb Cider, Brett No. 2 and 
Sweet Russett crab set for a good crop but produced no perfect fruit. 

Scott's Winter gave us a few specimens. We have been 
growing this variety for twelve years and consider it of no value. 

Yellow Transparent, White .Astrachan and Juicy White pro- 
duced fairly well and were our best early eating apples. 

Tetofsky disappointed us. Its fruit is rather small and does 
not bear enough. 

One noticeable thing about most of the Russians which I am 
growing is the remarkable freedom of the fruit from fungus. Of 
the large number of these varieties which I am growing the only 
kinds that are affected to any extent are Tetofsky, Juicy White 
and Clarlamoff. The American varieties that were practically 
free from fungus are the Okabena, Whitney No. 20, Thompson 
and Magog. The crab apples as a class were so badly affected 
by the scab fungus that all the varieties were a failure, and there 
is little else to report about them. 

Of the lessons learned the past season one is that I have my 
plum and apple trees growing too near together; therefore I 
have been thinning them out. It seems that a large amount of 
sunshine is essential to perfect fruit. I also have to modify my 
views somewhat about windbreaks. We are now trimming them 
up and otherwise thinning them out about the orchard wher- 
ever they present a solid wall to the wind. 

Evergreens of all kinds grown have done very well. Those 
which were standing in sod grew fully as much as those that 
were well cultivated. The varieties we have had an opportunity 
to test this way are Scotch pine, white spruce, red cedar and 
Black Hills spruce. 
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ANNUAL MEETING NORTHEASTERN IOWA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1903. 
(Held at Decorah, Iowa, Dec. 16, 17 and 18.) 


L. P. H. HIGHBY, ALBERT LEA. DELEGATE, 


The city of Decorah is located in the valley of upper Iowa River. 
The immediate surrounding country is rather unique and differs 
considerably from anything else seen in that part of lowa, consist- 
ing, as it does, of big hills and boulders overgrown with forest vege- 
tation, mostly oak and some pine. The soil is a yellow, porous clay, 
while the rock at places come to the surface. I enjoyed the sight: of 
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THE ““DUGWAY” ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF DECORAH, IOWA. 


some perfect arbor vite hedges and extra fine specimens of sheared 
spruce and cedar on the lawns of the city. 

The hospitality of the city of Decorah was shown in various 
ways. For instance, we were all given a ride about the city, during 
which we take notice of the fact that nearly every window in the 
public school was filled with flowering pot plants. 


Of visitors the meeting was favored with the presence of the 
following gentlemen: Wm. Toole, of Baraboo, Wis., as delegate of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society; N. W. Antisdel, of Mil- 
ford, Iowa, as delegate of the Northwestern Iowa Horticultural So- 
ciety; A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis.; Prof. Wesley Greene, of 
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Des Moines, Iowa; Prof. Little of Ames, Iowa; and Silas Wilson, 
director of horticulture of Lowa. 

The meeting elected the following executive officers for the 
coming year: President, W. H. Guilford, Dubuque; vice-president, 
Rey. C. A. Marshall, Cresco; secretary, J. C. Ferris, New Hampton; 
treasurer, E. Blakeman, Decorah. 


The next annual meeting of the society will be held at West 
Union, in December of 1904. 

The exhibition of apples was quite good considering the season. 
A number of newer varieties of apples and seedlings were shown. 
Among the named varieties the Windsor Chief was generally ad- 
mired. Mr. Patten exhibited a seedling of Ben Davis by the Jona- 
than. The fruit resembled both parents and was interesting. 

_ Mr. Ivins exhibited his seedling, Ivins’ Pippin. The fruit is large, 
and the tree is said to be of the first degree of hardiness. It should 
be experimented with in Minnesota. The same gentleman exhibited 
the Hinckley seedling. The original Hinckley tree died four years 
ago and was then about sixty years old. It is said to be hardy and 
has a good record as a bearer. The fruit is reported to keep till 
June. 

Mr. Toole exhibited a seedling found in a pasture near his Wis- 
consin home. Mr. Reeves exhibited a seedling grown by H. L. 
Ayers, of Cedar county. As a fruit it was interesting and very 
good, but the tree was not supposed to be extra hardy; however, it 
will soon be in the market, and our experimenters should try it. 

Mr. Ivins in his paper on ‘Production of New Varieties’ spoke 
favorably of the Hinckley seedling, the Ivin’s Pippin and also de- 
scribed the Adamson asa very large, beautiful yellow fruit having 
borne many heavy crops. The Rankin seedling he recommended for 
a late fall apple. It begins bearing very young and will, when better 
known, be planted generally. Mr. Ivins had come to think more of 
the “Arctic” every year and had planted out 300 trees in his orchard. 
The Dickinson Seedling No. 1 was given the reputation of being a 
grand September apple of large size and firm quality ; it is a seedling 
of the Duchess, of mammoth growth and enormous size of foliage ; 
will root well from the scion. 

The committee on seedlings asked for more time in which to 
study the seedlings before reporting and was continued. The chair- 
man however made a statement to the effect that the district had 
some fifteen good winter seedlings and about thirty fall and summer 
varieties, and that the state of Iowa would soon have an improved 
line of apples. 

The premiums on seedlings were not awarded, the judge, Prof. 
Little, desiring to test the keeping qualities of the fruit. According 
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to reports read Northeastern Iowa had had a strawberry crop of 
100 per cent; raspberries and blackberries, fair; apple crop, uneven. 
Orchards bloomed freely, the fruit dropped badly and was much 
affected by scab; trees blighted badly. The season had been favor- 
able to wood growth, and prospects for fruits next year are good 
at the present. 

In a paper on “Care and Marketing of Small Fruits,” by Mr. 
True, of Edgewood, the reader dwelt upon the necessity of giving 
better care to the small fruit plantation and not undertaking too 
much ; of directing the form of plant according to suggestions of na- 
ture. Clean cultivation was theideal, but it was at times better to mulch 
and save labor. A lively and profitable discussion followed this 
paper. The Concord, Moore’s Early and Worden were favored 
among black varieties of grapes. The Campbell’s Early will color 
as early as Moore’s Early but is not really ripe before a good while 
later. It was agreed that Moore’s Early would stand more manure 
than any others. For favored and southern locations the Agawam 
was spoken of as paying, it being possible to keep it for weeks in 
cellar. The earlier grapes bring the best price. Moore’s Early was 
generally conceded to be the thing. It should not be pruned as 
severely as other varieties. The different varieties of grapes should 
be pruned in a different manner. Delaware should be cut back to 
the ground every year and allowed to make four or five new vines, 
to grow in a fan shape; would then bear heavily. The sun should 
be given a chance to strike the ground all over the vineyard so as 
to warm it up. 

Mr. Antisdel, of Milford, spoke highly of a new raspberry, dwarf 
and purple, named “Iowa;” it was said to be well adapted to the 
prairie soil. 

Mr. Wm. Toole, of Wisconsin, read a paper on “Apples of Wis- 
consin,” and commended the Wealthy, Newell’s Winter, Plumb 
Cider, Fameuse, Seek-No-Further and others. In the discussion 
the Newell’s Winter was condemned as a slow, shy bearer not hardy 
on the prairie soil. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Cresco, in a paper, spoke well of the Russian 
varieties and was sustained. It was said that any of the Russian 
varieties sold well in the market. 

Mr. C. G. Patten read a paper on “A Lesson in Pollination of 
Fruits.” It was said that very often pollen was washed off or de- 
stroyed by unfavorable weather and a crop lost as a consequence. 
it was important in growing strawberries that there be two varieties 
to act as pollenizers, of different seasons, so that if one, on account 
of weather, failed, another would be there to take the place later. In 
plums four or five varieties should be planted together. 
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Mr. Patten related his experience in bringing pollen of the Bart- 
lett pear from California to Charles City. The pollen was trans- 
ported 2,000 miles and kept for thirty days before being applied to 
the flowers of one limb of a Kiefer pear tree. The result was that 
pears were secured on that limb but not on any other part of the tree. 

Two papers were read on the subject of spraying, one by Mr. 
Reeves, of Waverly, the other by Prof. Little, of Des Moines. It 
was agreed that spraying was necessary and to be recommended. 
As to methods, there was more than one opinion, some holding that 
dust spraying was preferable. Prof. Little found the water mixture 
more effective; perhaps dust preferable early in season on frosty 
mornings. 

Mr. Guilford read a very inspiring paper on “The Horticultural 
Volunteer.” 

Prof. W. Green, of Des Moines, on subject of “Some Mistakes 
in Gardening,’ recommended late fall plowing for the garden, as 
it killed insects and gave the frost a better chance at the soil, which 
would in this way be well prepared for the seed in the spring. Soil 
should be worked so as to be fine and not too loose. People often 
made the mistake of working soil too much when wet and not 
enough when dry. The professor believed in thinning fruit more 
than is generally done. Small plants should not be puddled when 
transplanted, but roots washed clean. 

The praise of the Wealthy apple was sounded in no uncertain 
manner during the meetings, very especially by Mr. Silas Wilson, 
who told of how it was being planted by the thousand in Michigan, 
New York, in the mountain region and on the west coast. The 
Wealthy was said to be easily the king of all as a cold storage apple. 

A splendid public entertainment was given in the opera house by 
the citizens of Decorah on the evening of the 18th. 

The meetings as a whole were very interesting and instructive, 
and there was plenty of evidence that the Iowa horticulturists are 
alive and doing. 


PLUMS IN THE CHICKEN YARD.—A writer in the Indiana Farmer says: 
Theories vanish by the side of factsin every avocation. I have at the present 
writing three Robinson plum trees loaded with ripening fruit and two others 
with not a‘plum left. The five trees were set on the same kind of ground 
seven years ago and have had the sameculture. The same results have been 
derived for the past three years, the three trees bearing a full crop of sound 
plums and the two a crop of wormy fruit worthless. The three fruiting trees 
are in the chicken yard; the others outside The ground in said yard is not 
plowed, but early in the spring is swept and kept hard and smooth. Under 
these trees I scatter bran and screenings 
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FRUIT LIST FOR 1904. 


Adopted by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Dec. 3, 
1903. 

FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PLANTERS IN MINNESOTA. 
Apples. 

Of the first degree of hardiness for planting in Minnesota: 
Duchess, Hibernal, Charlamoff, Patten’s Greening. 

Of the second degree of hardiness: Wealthy, Longfield, Tetof- 
sky, Malinda, Okabena, Peerless. 

Varieties for trial: Repka Malenka, Anism, Yellow Sweet, 
Kaump, Brett, Northwestern Greening, Scott’s Winter, University, 
Newells, Lowland Raspberry, Estelline, Jewell’s Winter, Yahnke, 
Iowa Beauty. 

Valuable in some locations: Wolf River, McMahon, Yellow 
Transparent. 

Crabs and Hybrids. 

For general cultivation: _ Virginia, Martha, Whitney, Early 
Strawberry, Minnesota, Sweet Russet, Gideon No. 6, Briar Sweet, 
Florence, Transcendent. 

Varieties for trial: Lyman’s Prolific, Faribault, Shields. 

Plums. 

For general cultivation: Desota, Forest Garden, Weaver, Che- 
ney, Wolf, Rollingstone, Wyant, Surprise. 

Most promising for trial: Ocheeda, New Ulm, Stoddard, Man- 
kato, Aitkin, Brittlewood, Compass Cherry. 

; Grapes. 

In order of ripening: Moore’s Early, Worden, Janesville, Brigh- 
ton, Delaware, Agawam, Concord, Beta. 

Raspberries. 

Red varieties: Turner, Marlborough, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
Loudon, King. 

Black and purple varieties: Ohio, Palmer, Nemaha, Gregg, 
Older, Columbian, Kansas. 
Blackberries. 

Ancient Briton, Snyder, Badger. 

Currants. 
Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Stewart, Long Bunch Hol- 
land, North Star, Pomona, Red Cross. 
Gooseberries. 
Houghton, Downing, Champion, Pearl. 
Strawberries. 

Perfect varieties: Bederwood, Enhance, Lovett, Splendid, Mary, 
Clyde, Senator Dunlap. 

Imperfect varieties: Crescent, Warfield, Haverland. 

Native Fruits. 


Valuable for trial: Dwarf Juneberry, Sand Cherry, Buffalo 
Berry. 
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Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): I would suggest a caution in regard to 
the Senator Dunlap strawberry. If it is not restricted in its growth 
it will disappoint you. 

Mr. Clausen: I would like to ask the reason why the Martha 
crab is cut out. 

The Chairman: I can tell you the reason. It is so generally 
unfruitful that it is not a success. In some places it does well. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS ADAPTED TO 
PLANTING IN MINNESOTA. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORNAMENTAL LIST, ADOPTED DEC. 2, 1903. 


The following list is based upon the report adopted by this so- 
ciety and published in the volume for 1897. Some additions and 
corrections have been made, and the nomenclature has been revised 
to conform to that of Britton’s Manual and Bailey’s Cyclopedia. 

The plants marked with a star * are native to the state. Those 
marked with a + are doing well at Montevideo, where the average 
rainfall is less than 21 inches, and may be expected to succeed with 
good cultivation throughout the prairie portion of the state. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. 


Bur Oak (Querous macrocarpa).*+ 
Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea) .* 
Black Oak (Quercus velutina).* 
White Oak (Quercus alba).*+ 
Green Ash (Fraxinus lanceolata) .*+ 
American White Elm (Ulmus Americana) .*+- 
Cork Elm (Ulmus racemosa) .*+- 
Red Elm (Ulmus fulva).*+ 
Nettle-Tree (Celtis occidentalis) .*+- 
Silver Maple (Acer saccharinum).*+ 
Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum).*(1) 
Norway Maple (Acer plantanoides).+ 
Red Maple (Acer rubrum).* (2). 
Box Elder (Acer negundo).* (3). 
Cottunwood (Populus deltoides).* (4). 
Bolle’s Poplar (Populus Bolleana).+ (5). 
Willow (Salix fragilis). 
Willow (Salix vittelina).+- 
Willow (Salix vittelina Britzensis).+- 
Willow (Salix alba). 
Bass-Wood (Tilia Americana).*-+ (6). 
Kentucky Coffee Tree (Gymnocladus diocia).*+- 
Paper Birch (Betula papyrifera).* 
White Birch (Betula alba). 
Wild Red Cherry (Prunus Pennsylvanica).*+ 
European Mountain Ash (Sorbus Acuparia).+ 
Oak-Leaved Mountain Ash. 
American Mountain Ash. 

CONIFERS. 
White Spruce (Picea Canadensis ).*+ 
Colorado Spruce (Picea pungens).+- 
Colorado Blue Spruce (Picea pungens cerulea).-+- 
Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa). 
Douglas Spruce (Psudotsuga Douglasii).+ 
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Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa) .+- 

Austrian Pine (Pinus Laricio Austriaca).+- 

Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris).+- 

White Pine (Pinus Strobus).* (7). 

Red Pine (Pinus resinosa).* 

Gray Pine (Pinus divaricata) .* 

White Cedar (Thuja occidentalis).* 

Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana).*+- 

Swiss Mountain Pine (Pinus montana).+- 

WEEPING DECUDUOUS TREES. 

. Wier’s Cut Leaved Maple. 

Weeping Cut Leaved Birch. 

Weeping Mountain Ash. 

Wisconsin Weeping Willow. 

Napoleon Weeping Willow. 

Royal Weeping Willow. 


SHRUBS. 

Syringa vulgaris (Lilac).+ 

Syringa vulgaris alba (White Lilac).+ 
Syringa vulgaris Var. Charles X.+ 
Syringa Josikaea.+ 

Syringa villosa. 

Syringa Persica.+- 

Syringa Persica alba.+- 

Syringa Japonica (Tree Lilac).+ 
Philadelphus pubescens (Mock Orange).+- 
Philadelphus coronarius.+ 

Philadelphus Zeyheri.+- 

Philadelphus laxus.+- 

Philadelphus microphillus. 

Philadelphus inodorus. 

Viburnum lentago (Nanny berry).*+ 
Viburnum opulus (Cranberry Tree).*+ 
Viburnum opulus sterilis (Snowball).*+- 
Viburnum latana (Wayfaring Tree).*%4 ; f 

’ Lonicera Tartarica (Bush Honeysuckle) -+ in various colors, white and red. 

Lonicera Tartarica parviflora.t 

Lonicera Morrowi.+ 

Lonicera Ruprechtiana.+ 

Lonicera spinosa.+- 

Lonicera diocia.*+ 

Sambucus Canadensis (Sweet Elder).*+ 
Sambucus racemosa. 

Sambucus pubens.*+ _ 

Amelanchier Canadensis (June-berry).*+ 
Amelanchier Botryapium.+ 

Amelanchier alnifolia.*¥+ 

Crataegus coccinea (Scarlet Thorn).*+ 
Rosa rugosa. : 

Opulaster opulifolius (Ninebark).+- 
Opulaster intermedius (Prairie Ninebark).* 
Spiraea Van Houtei. 

Spiraea Pikowiensis.+ 

Spiraea prunifolia flore pleno. 

Spiraea Bumalda. 

Spirea Bumalda var. Antony Waterer.-+- 
Spiraea salicifolia.*+- 

Spiraea tomentosa.* 

Sorbaria_sorbifolia. 

Prunus Besseyi.*+ 

Prunus Virginiana.*-+ 

Prunus demissa.+ 

Prunus padus. 

Prunus nana. 
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Prunus tomentosa. 
Lepargyraea argentea (Buffalo-berry).*-+ 
Elaeagnus argentea (Silver-berry).* 
Elaeagnus angustifolia (Russian Oleaster).+ 
Berberis vulgaris (Barberry) .+ 
Berberis Amurensis.-+- 
Berberis Thunbergii. 
Caragana arborescens.-+- 
Caragana frutescens.+- 
Caragana pygmaea.+- 
Rhus hirta.* 
Rhus glabra.*-+- 
Rhus aromatica.+- 
Rhus cotinus (Smoke Bush), at St. Anthony Park. 
Rhamnus cathartica (Buckthorn).+ 
Cornus stolonifera.*-+- 
Cornus Amonum.* 
Cornus Baileyi.* 
Cornus alternifolia.*+- 
Symphoricarpos racemosus (Snowberry).+ 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis (Wolfberry).*+ 
Amorpha frutescens.* 
Amorpha nana.*+- 
Amorpha canescens.* 
Salix caprea. 
Salix discolor (Pussy Willow).* 
Salix humulis (Prairie Willow) .* 
Salix lucida.* 

SHRUBS WITH COLORED FOLIAGE 
Berberis vulgaris atropurpuria (Purple Barberry) .+ 
Sambucus Canadensis aurea (Golden Elder). 
Sambucus Canadensis variegata. 
Philadelphus Coronarius aureus (Golden Mock-Orange.)-+ 
Golden Spruce. 

VINES. 


Lonicera Sullivantii. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia (Virginia Creeper) .*+- 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia Engelmannii. 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia radicantissima. 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia muriorum. 

Vitis vulpina (Wild Grape.) *+ 

Clematis Virginiana (Virgin’s Bower).*+ 
Clematis paniculata. 

Celastrus Scandenis (Bitter-sweet). 


NOTES. 


1. Sugar Maple requires shelter and moist soil. 

2. The scarlet maple is a native tree along the borders of swamps, and 
should only be planted near water. 

3. Box-Elder should only be planted as a temporary shelter belt on the 
prairie. The tree is so badly infested with vermin that it should never be 
planted as a street tree or about a residence. 

4. The Cottonwood should never be planted on high dry land. On the 
borders of lakes and streams it grows to be a noble tree. Carolina Poplar 
is a staminate form of the Cottonwood. 

5. Bolle’s Poplar is a tall, fastigiate, silver-leaved tree, valuable when cau- 
tiously used for landscape effect. 

6. Basswood requires shelter and deep rich soil. On the prairies it should 
be allowed to sprout freely and be treated as a shrub. 

7. White Pine should not be planted on the western prairies. It does 
well in sheltered locations in the eastern half of the state. 

FRANK H. NUTTER, 


L. R. MOYER, 
Committee. 
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The Chairman: This is a very interesting and carefully prepared 
report and contains much that might be discussed to advantage. 
I would say to those who are not familiar with the names as given 
by Mr. Moyer that they are harmless. They are only names. 
(Laughter.) There are a whole lot of names that I am not up to 
yet. Judge Moyer has the time and the disposition to read all the 
journals and bulletins, and he knows how to keep them straight. 
Well, that is all right, he deserves credit for what he does. Those 
confounded botanists, if they only had to sell nursery stock they 
would not be changing the names all the time. I have got way be- 
hind, and I am going back to the old fashioned names, because the 
botanists have a way of changing the names around to suit them- 
selves, and I am going back to the common names. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I would like to know the difference between 
the dogwood that grows in the swamps and the dogwood that grows 
on the high land. 

Mr. Moyer: There is some difference, but generally they are 
almost identical. The one that grows in swamps sprouts from the 
roots. 

Mr. Brackett: If both were planted on the same kind of ground 
would they do equally well? 

Mr. Moyer: I think so. It will do very well on high ground 
if you give it cultivation. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to ask Mr. Moyer to name three 
shrubs and three evergreens that could be recommended for plant- 
ing in his section on school grounds and farm homes, and that would 
stand bad treatment. 

Mr. Moyer: After the name of each variety that grows at 
Montevideo I put a cross, while those that grow in other parts of 
the state are not so marked. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I would like to ask Judge Moyer 
whether the white barked linden is a tree that succeeds well in the 
west. 

Mr. Moyer: I have not seen it. 

Mr. Patten: I saw one on a trip I made to South Dakota that 
was very beautiful. The man had the common linden, the gray 
bark, and also had this variety which was apparently as white as 
the cottonwood. I do not know the name of it, only he called it the 
white linden. 

Mr. C. E. Older: I would like to ask Mr. Moyer, if instead of 
having this long list of hard names whether it would not be better to 
have a list of about twenty-five that could be generally recommended. 
Would it not be better to give only a list ot the hardiest instead of 
including all those on that list? 

Prof. Hansen: I think Judge Moyer and others would reduce 
the list if Mr. Older would reduce the list of apples to twenty-five. 

Mr. Moyer: So far as my own experience is concerned I would 
move to strike the Norway spruce from the list. 

Mr. Yahnke: I was never in a horticultural meeting where 
there was anything good said of the Norway spruce, but all the 
same it is the best tree I have got. I was in Montevideo, and I 
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passed Judge Moyer’s house. It is a very beautiful place, and I 
enjoyed the view very much. His light shines, but it does not shine 
far enough. I was east of him and went through a dry creek bot- 
tom, and it was the most forlorn and forsaken looking place I ever 
got into. They had a school house there, and I tell you the fox and | 
the wolf said good-bye to that place, they would never meet there 
again! (Laughter.) Is that not the case all over our state? I 
have yet to come to a place where the school house is the most 
prominent place in the community, and I tell you it is a disgrace 
to the public. Why do we not get together in each district and make 
a movement to improve our school grounds? It is a contemptible > 
shame that our children have to spend the best part of their lives 
in a place where there is nothing to see but a wilderness of weeds, 
and where we would scarcely turn in our cattle because they might 
starve or become poisoned. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Cowles: I would like to ask Judge Moyer what he has 
against Norway spruce. I have some Norway spruce that I grew 
from one to two inches that are twenty-five feet high today. 

Mr. Moyer: The only objection I have is that I planted several 
at an early day and after growing some time they died. I still 
have one growing in a ravine where the soil is moist, and it is doing 
pretty well. 

Mr. Canby: I have Norway spruce at Canby that are doing 
well. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: The Norway spruce in our part of the 
state is very difficult to grow when small, and when it is large I 
would much rather have a white spruce in its place. 

Mr. Older: We had considerable experience with Norway 
spruce and other evergreens. In exposed situations the Norway 
spruce while young is liable to turn yellow. At Larchwood, across 
the state line, they were doing wonderfully well, and Mr. Brown, 
the forester, said they were doing all right. As a matter of fact 
they shed their leaves when ten inches to a foot high, and last spring 
I made up my mind that they want protection from the stinging 
winds when small. I prefer the white spruce, however. It is a 
little stronger tree, but does not grow quite so high. 

Prof. Hansen: Mr. Older is in the southwestern part of Minne- 
sota, and his experience is more or less unfavorable to the Norway 
spruce, and Judge Moyer is in the west central part of the state. My 
own experience in South Dakota, eighteen miles from the Minnesota 
line, is unfavorable to the Norway spruce. I would like to ask Mr. 
Norby what his experience has been at Madison, in South Dakota. 

Mr. Norby (S. D.): I cannot expect to give as long a list as 
that given in the report from your state. The farther east we go 
the larger we find them, and they have varieties in the eastern and 
northeastern part of the state that do not do well with us. The 
Norway spruce with us is not much of a success. The first ever- 
greens I planted were the Norway spruce, but I have none now on 
my place, and I do not believe I shall plant any more. I have seen 
some fine specimens of Norway spruce at Yankton, and they are 
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good sized trees, but I think in our section of country we have some- 
thing better. However, as we go east the Norway spruce does 
better. 

The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. Norby how the bull 
pine is doing in his section. 

Mr. Norby: Well, the bull pine is altogether the best variety 
I have. It has done first rate. I gave it a very severe trial; I 
stuck it out on the prairie sod, and it is a thrifty tree today. 

Mrs. Jennie Stager: The second year after I joined the so- 
ciety Prof. Green sent me some seedlings of the Norway pine, and 
I still have eleven out of the dozen. All over our part of the state 
there are some larger than mine. 


BRIDAL WREATH SPIREA (SPIREA VAN HOUTEI.) 


Mr. W. L. Taylor: I hate to see the Norway spruce stricken 
from the list, because at Litchfield it is the best tree we have, except 
in a very dry season, when some will kill out. I know some in our 
section that the owners would not take $500 apiece for. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: The discussion seems to indicate that the 
western part of the state is not so favorable for the Norway spruce 
as the eastern part of the state. In the eastern half of the state it 
seems to be all right. It seems to do well with us in Fillmore 
county, and it seems to be thriving all over the eastern part of the 
state. 
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Mr. Older: I have attended the meetings of the South Dakota 
Horticultural Society. They have divided the state into districts. 
The southern part of the state does not compare with the central 
and northern any more than New York compares with Minnesota. 
Their conditions are entirely different, and in this state it is a great 
deal the same way. In our part of the state if we plant Norway 
spruce it is simply thrown away, and if we plant a lot of them we 
may save one of two. The Norway spruce wants protection from 
the winds. I found at Woonsocket if you plant apple trees 
east on the sandy land and plant them shallow, they will surely die. 
and if you go north on the gumbo land and plant them deep they will 
die. If the trees are to live they must be planted deep on sandv land 
and on gumbo land they must be planted about as they were in the 
nursery row. 

The Chairman: I would like to sav that the Norwav spruce is 
the most desirable spruce, is the most desirable tree to plant in the 
state. I will say that it will produce from sixty to one hundred cords 
of wood in thirty-five years, pulp wood, worth from six to seven dol- 
lars per cord at the mill. I think it can be planted for profit, and the 
Minnesota forestry reserve board is going to take up this matter. 

Mr. Moyer: About two-thirds of our trees are Scotch pine, 
and about one-half the remainder are Austrian pine, and we have 
about the same number of pinus ponderosa. The Scotch pine are 
about six feet high, the Austrian pine about half as high and the 
pinus ponderosa a little higher than the Austrian. They all seem 
very hardy. 

Mr. Yahnke: Would they not make a good windbreak ? 

Mr. Moyer: I think so, although I think they would lose their 
lower branches and become open. I might also speak about the 
white spruce. It has done very well with me. Thirteen years ago I 
planted thirteen white spruce, and they are all alive today, and they 
are placed where they get a good sweep of wind. 

Mr. S. O. Tuve: Is there any difference in hardiness between 
the Black Hills spruce and the ordinary spruce? 

Prof. Hansen: The Black Hills spruce is our hardiest form 
of spruce. I think there may be a slight difference between the two. 
I think Mr. Norby has had more experience, and he may be in a 
position to tell the difference if there is any. I think those from 
the far east are not adapted to the west. 

Mr. Norby: I had the two growing for several years. I think 
there is some difference, especially in hardiness, as the Black Hills 
spruce is the hardier of the two. The white spruce stands very well 
with us after it gets two or three feet up, but before that the sun 
will sometimes burn the foliage in winter. The Black Hills spruce is 
very hardy, but it is a slow grower and is a more compact tree 
than any I have. 

The Chairman; Is the plant distinct from the ordinary white 
spruce? 
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Mr. Norby: Oh, yes, I can tell it every time; the needles are 
broader and it is more compact. 

The Chairman: What would you prefer to plant in your soil? 

Mr. Norby: I believe if I were planting for a windbreak I 
would prefer the white spruce, because it will grow a good deal 
faster. 

The Chairman: Is it hardy enough? 

Mr. Norby: Oh, yes, it is hardy enough. 

Mr. Philips: What is the difference in the timber for pulp wood 
or otherwise between the European larch and the Norway spruce? 

The Chairman: The larch is not used much. However, they 
make paper of almost any wood. I have seen paper made of beech, 
and I have seen it made from maple, but they have not worked the 
larch very much. I think it is because it works too hard. I have 
seen paper made out of white pine and balsam fir. 

Mr. Philips: I would not have the Norway spruce stricken out. 
It is a magnificent tree. I planted one hundred of them to protect 
my apple trees, and they are now magnificent trees. I planted at 
the same time a European larch, that is forty-six inches in cir- 
cumference, while the Norway spruce is twelve inches in diameter. 
The larch grows much faster than the spruce. 

Mr. S. O. Tuve: I tried the two varieties of the spruce side by 
side, and I can see no difference. One is just as thrifty as the other. 

Prof. Hansen: How far east did you get them? 

Mr. Tuve: I got them in Illinois. 

Mr. Norby: It seems to me it makes a difference where the 
seedling is grown. You take the blue spruce grown in the east 
and plant the seedlings out there on the prairie, and you will find 
they are not nearly as hardy as those grown in the mountains. I 
had a lot of seedlings from Illinois, and they were tender. I also 
got some collected from the mountains in Colorado, and those trees 
were very much hardier than those I got from the east. I believe 
there is a great deal in that. I believe it makes a difference where 
the seeds are sprouted, whether in the east or in the west. 

Mr. A. F. Collman (Iowa): JI am very much interested in this 
evergreen discussion. I used to be called the “evergreen crank.” 
In 1872 I settled down on the prairie in southern Iowa, and I planted 
quite a good many evergreens, among others quite a number of 
Scotch pine. . They grew rapidly from the first, and now they are 
from two feet upward in diameter. They commenced to die from 
the top and became very unsightly, and I would not plant any more 
Scotch pine. The white spruce I think are beautiful, they are a 
thing of glory. The white spruce and balsam fir are growing finely 
and hold their color. nicely. The Norway spruce is as good a tree 
as the white pine. I would not recommend the Scotch pine. I ob- 
tained my plants from the north. 

Mr. Cowles: I have tried the white spruce and the Black Hills 
spruce. I got the plants from the Black Hills and set them out on 
the same day I did the white spruce, and the white spruce are one. 
third larger than the Black Hills spruce. 
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Mr. Patten: I think there should be a distinction plainly drawn 
between the Norway and eastern form of Black Hills spruce. It 
is true the Black Hills spruce is very distinct from the Norway and 
eastern spruce in its form and growth. It is very symmetrical, the 
foliage is fine and of a very dark color, while the other spruce is 
quite light in color and a much more rapid grower and more com- 
pact. They are well adapted to the climate in which they originate. 
{[t seems to me the Wisconsin form of white spruce should be espec- 
ially grown in eastern Minnesota and all of Wisconsin and also, of 
course, the Black Hills spruce, because that is an ornamental tree, 
but it grows more slowly. The nurseryman can scarcely afford to 
grow the Black Hills spruce unless he obtains about twice the price 
for nursery grown trees. 

I want to refer a moment to the remark made by Judge Moyer 
about the Scotch pine losing its foliage. I think it is the experience 
of every one on the prairie that they do lose their foliage and do not 
do as well as the deciduous trees. They have been planted so as 
to be protected from the sweep of the wind, and it makes a great dif- 
ference when we have even a slight protection of deciduous trees 
as to how we succeed with the evergreens. It is true of the Norway 
spruce and of the white spruce, not so much of the Scotch pine, 
but in the western part of the state and in Dakota even the Scotch 
pine may be protected by trees that are perfectly hardy, like the 
white ash, and it requires only a little protection from the sweep of 
the winds to have evergreens, even on the wind swept prairies of 
the Dakotas. 

Mr. J. M. Mitchell (Iowa): I might say something about the 
Black Hills spruce. I have some specimens that are eight feet high. 
I got about one thousand from the Black Hills some eight years 
ago, and I have specimens now eight feet high, and since then I 
have received some more. I think they are some of the finest ever- 
greens we have. They do not grow quite as high as the white 
spruce, but I think they are superior in that they are of compact 
growth. The foliage varies somewhat, and there are many speci- 
mens among them nicer than the picea pungens, but there are many 
of the Black Hills spruce that come near it in beauty, and as far 
as rapid growth is concerned trees that I furnished to other parties 
made a growth of twenty-two inches last summer. That is more than 
they usually make. They usually make a foot of growth. 


CoVERING GRASS SEED ON THE WORLD'S FAIR LAWN.—‘‘The seed was 
sown broadcast by hand, one pound to each one hundred square feet. The seed 
was covered with what he calls a choppy motion. A gardener goes over the 
lawn with a rake, and instead of raking and rubbing the seed in, he swings it 
slightly and allows the teeth to enter the soil about an inch. When the rake 
is lifted the soil is turned under for about half an inch. The pulverized soil 
must be treated to fasten the seed in the ground. On the comparatively level 
places, a heavy roller is used. On the terraces—and some of the World’s Fair 
terraces incline at an angle as great as 30 degrees—a ‘pounder’ is used. This 
is a board a foot wide and a foot and a half long, fastened to a handle with 
blocks added until it weighs about 15 lbs. The surface is tamped with this.’ 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROTECTION OF 
SONG BIRDS. 
MRS. J. B. HUDSON, LAKE CITY, CHAIRMAN. 


We have done little more than get in a wedge this year before 
the Educational Association, but the chair was instructed by a unani- 
mous vote to appoint a committee of five to confer with the State 
Horticultural Society committee and present the matter before this 
body next year. We were late in seeing the secretary, and the pro- 
grams were printed. They tried to do the best they could. I think 
next year we may be able to do some very effective work. I have 
a systematic outline that I think could be carried out through the 
grades and the high school very nicely, and as soon as the educa- 
tional committee is named we will go to work. I also think the 
work could be given some prominence in the. Women’s Federation of 
Clubs, thereby enlarging the field, and the knowledge and interest 
will gradually spread. Regarding the twenty-four letters received 
from county superintendents, most of them say “we have done 
and are doing nothing to protect the song birds;” a very few have 
given a few words to the subject in their short addresses. One 
man tells me it 1s not necessary to do anything in his county be- 
cause not a boy in the county would kill or rob a bird. I was more 
than delighted to think a county superintendent was so thoroughly 
in touch with every boy in the county. But again, he said nothing 
about the girls. Will they wear plumages? Something might be 
done now for the pleasure the study naturally affords if not for pro- 
tection. Most of the answerers are willing to co-operate with the 
Horticultural Society if they know how. Would it not be well 
for some one to visit some of these county meetings and start the 
work going’? I intend answering some of these letters as soon as I 
have the time and give them desired information as to how they 
can assist in the work, and where they can get material and reading 
matter on the subject. 

I am sorry we could not do more before the association but 
coming so soon after the horticultural meeting it did not give us time 
to work. 

PROTECTION OF STRAWBERRY VINES AGAINST FROST.—As soon a culti- 
vation ceases, the bare ground between the plants should be covered with 
manure to protect the roots from the first hard freezing weather. Later when 
the ground is frozen, the whole bed, leaves and all, may be covered with 
manure to the depth of 3 inches. This is not to be removed in the spring, but 
if it be so strawy that some of the plants may be unable to push through they 
should have a little assistance. I consider that this heavy covering of manure 
is of the greatest importance. Even if the previous work kas not been very 


thorough, this will bring success. It will also conserve moisture and keep the 
berries clean,—Anon. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 
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NORWAY SPRUCE AT STATE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Tllustration shows growthof Norway spruce in our*‘forest garden” at the 
Experiment Station. Onthe right are two Norway spruce, and at the left one 
white spruce, It will be noted that there is very little difference in the size of the 
two kinds. These trees are seventeen or eighteen years old from the seed and 
have been growing in their present position for fourteen years and both kinds are 
especially thrifty. Pror. S. B. GREEN. 


The replacing of missing vinesin a vineyard is a perplexing task some- 
times. If a new vineis planted, the old oneson each side seem to take up the 
fertility and moisture in the soil, making growth very slow, if it succeeds in 
living at all. 

I have found this method a very good one: Early in the spring select a 
strong cane of the previous season’s growth, as near the end of the vine as 
possible. Cut off about 1 foot from the end to make sure of healthy wood. 
Carry the cane along the lower wire to the vacant place where the vine should 
be and lay the cane inatrench fora distance of 12 or 15 inches and 12 inches 
deep, filling the hole with top soil pressed firmly around the buried cane. 
A pint of bonemeal put in the bottom of the trench and mixed with the soil 
will help the growth of the roots. The parent vine nourishes the cane, and 
after two or three years it can be cut leose and a new vine established. 


S ecretary’s (orner. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP ROLL.—One addition has been made to the life mem- 
bership roll since the annual meeting, the name of Mr. Thomas Lowry, of 
Minneapolis. d 


HAVE You SENT IN YOUR NEW MEMBER FOR 1904?—The annual 
membership roll for this year stands (Jan. 23) at 729, which is something 
over 100 more than last year at this time. We are in hopes to keep ahead of 
last year’s roll continuously through the year and can easily do it with the 
help of our members. A good many have already sent in a new member, one 
member having sent as high as twenty-three. The moral is self evident 
When shall we hear from you? 


MoRE ROOM FOR THE SOCIETY OFFICE.—A little office across the hall 
from the room now for so many years occupied as the office and library of the 
society, has been rented at $6.00 a month, to be used largely as a store room, 
as we'l as private office. This will relieve in large measure the pressure in the 
secretary’s office and improve its apperance. Members from the city are urged 
to call at the office and familiarize themselves with the work of the society 
and look over the library. There are many valuable practica) works on horti- 
culture on our shelves. 


HORTICULTURE AT THE FARMER’S INSTITUITE.—The secretary had the 
pleasure of attending the Farmer’s Institute at Norwood, Jan. 5, a one day 
session being held at that p!ace. Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, talked upon 
small fruits and orcharding in a very entertaining and instructive way. His 
work at the Farmers’ Institute is proving to be a very satisfactory one, and 
we learn that he stands high with the other members of the institute corps. 
Through his efforts and Mr. Forest Henry’s, in the same corps,a good many 
annual members have been added to the society roll this year already. 


HAVE You RECEIVED THE 1903 RxEPORT?—If you have not and live in 
or near Minneapolis will you please call at the secretary’s office for it? In 
mailing the repori the book is liable to be more or less injured, while by get- 
ting it directly from the office it will find its way to your library in good con- 
dition. No reports are sent out by mail in the city, as the postmen do not 
carry such heavy books but refer the persons to whom they are directed to the 
post office to get them. Those living at a distance from Minneapolis and 
whose reports have not been received will kindly notify the secretary. 


A FAVORABLE WINTER FOR FRuITS.—Reports from many points in the 
state indicate that thus far, Jan. 23, has been a very favorable winter for all 
kinds of fruits and especially for apple trees. With every day the probabilities 
grow that the coming season is going to be a splendid one for the orchards of 
Minnesota, and it is especially desirable that this should be the case as we are 
anxious to make a magnificient fruit display at the St. Louisexhibit. Oppor 
tunity will be given to all of our members to contribute to this purpose, and a 
faverable season is right in line with our wishes in this direction. 


Since writing the above and before going to press, we have had a spell of 
‘old fashioned’’ weather that sets us all “guessing.”’ 
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A NEW YELLOW RASPBERRY.—Mr. Louis Anderson, superintendent of 
the Rochester Fruit and Plant Nursery, at Rochester, Minnesota, has sent to 
this office samples (in glass bottle) of a new kind of raspberry, belonging to 
the black cap family, of which he thinks very highly. He describes it as 
follows: ‘‘The mother bush is now five years old and has produced three full 
crops of berries without any winter protection. The berries are of orange 
color, firm and of good quality, the canes are very strong growers and of a 
brass-yellow color. The color of the berries, I suppose, is a drawback to them, 
but outside of that bush and berries are all right.” 


THE TREE PEDDLER.—‘“‘As to the peddler you inquire about,probably the 
scientific specifications would elucidate the matter,and if not plain enough yet, 
probably Dr. Wilcox can find the species, to-wit: Dedravendor paripatheticus 
verdans. He is generally found horseback or in a buggy, rarely afoot; his 
summer occupation is generally that of sucking innocent novices in orcharding. 
Seems to be shy of old pomologists. There is no known insecticide that will 
affect him, and it is even told he fattens in alcohol; certainly to my own 
knowledge tobacco smoke seems to have an exhilarating effect on him.’’— 
Written by a twin brother of Mr. Frank Yahnke. (Contributed by Prof. R. S. 
Mackiniosh, Auburn, Ala.) 


SHALL THE NATION OWN THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA?—A bill is 
before congress and now in the hands of the committee on public lands pro- 
viding for the acquirement of the famous grove of big trees located at Calave- 
ras, Cal. This grove consists of something like 100 trees ranging from 300 
to 380 feet in height and from 25 to 41 feet in diameter. The desirability 
of preserving such specimens from the ruthless hand of the lumberman appeals 
to every one. They are among the real wonders of the world. Many of these 
monstrous trees have already been cut down, and unless the strong hand of 
the government interferes for their preservation, they will undoubtedly dis- 
appear before many years. Our readers who are interested in this will help 
- along the movement by addressing on this subject the congressman from their 
district,—but it should be attended to promptly. 


DISTRIBUTE THE SOCIETY FoLpERS.—A large edition, 25,000, of this 
little pink folder describing the work of the society, its publications, premiums, 
fruit and ornamental lists, etc., has been published and are being given away 
at every opportunity for distribution. Many of the nurserymen are using 
them in connection with their correspondence, etc., and a number of them are 
sent with each membership ticket, so that all of the members are having the 
opportunity to use them. Don’t throw them into the waste basket! They are 
too valuable material. Reserve them for some one whom you think ought to 
know some of the facts contained in them, and by their judicious use much 
good may be done and incidentally a great many members brought into the 
society. Every planter in the state should have the fruit list which this con- 
tains, and a large proportion ought to be members of the horticultural society. 
Use this folder to advance this work. 


PLAN FOR MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT ST. Louis.—Plans are now 
being put in shape for the installation to be erected at St. Louis upon which to 
exhibit the fruit of our state during the six months the exhibit is to -be 
open, from April 30 to November Ist. These plans include cold storage facil- 
ities, with an opportunity to exhibit small fruits under double glass protection 
in a temperature which will insure their keeping for two or three days. There 
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will be above the refrigerator cases a gallery for the pleasure of visitors, etc., 
and in a general way the plans will be similar to those used for the Chicago 
exhibit. There is, however, besides this, to be an office on the ground floor 
on the narrow side of this installation, the space occupied being a five sided 
space. 


A STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN NORTH DAKoTA.—On Jan. 21, ° 
in the city of Fargo, N. D., was organized the North Dakota State Horticul- 
tural Society with an annual membership roll of about 90 in number and one 
life member, Chas. B. Clark of Minneapolis, also a life member of the Minne- 
sota Society. The Grain Growers’ Association was meeting in Fargo at that 
time and gave up the session of Thursday morning, the 21st imst., to the 
general consideration of the subject of horticulture. About 300 were in at- 
tendance and sufficiently interested in the program and in the organization of 
the society to remain until thirty minutes past the dinner hour. Mr. T. A. 
Hoverstad,of Crookston, a life member of this society, presided, and short talks 
on different horticultural themes all leading up to the general purpose of the 
gathering, that of organizing the society, occupied the time. Four Minnesota 
horticulturists beside the chairman were present and spoke from the platform, 
Mr. Wyman Elliot, Prof. William Robertson, Mr. A. K. Bush and Secretary 
Latham. Mr. A. J. Philips of West Salem, Wis., was also there with the 
Minnesota delegation and did loyal service. A number of North Dakota people 
and Prof. Greely of the Farmers’ Institute spoke. It was a very interesting 
occasion. The offer of the Minnesota Society to take the members of the 
North Dakota society upon its roll during this year as on auxiliary society and 
to furnish them with our society publications, limited however to 100, un- 
doubtedly had much to do with the unexpected success in creating so large a 
roll at the outset. 

A meeting was held in the afternoon, which was very fully attended by the 
members of the new society, and at that time the Minnesota constitution, al- 
most in toto, was adopted as the constitution of the new society. A full line 
of officers was also elected with Mr. Thomas Holes, of Fargo, as president and 
Prof. C. B. Waldron as secretary. Another meeting was held in the evening, 
and many horticultural topics were discussed in a lively way. The new 
society starts out under the most favorable auspices, and with the push of Prof- 
Waldron behind it is likely to prove a great success. To Prof. Waldron be- 
longs almost entirely, we judge, the credit of working up this organization, 
and we extend to him in this success our hearty congratulations. 


How THE WorLp’s Farr LAWN 1s GRrown.—“The seed selected was 
blue grass and rye grass, mixed in equal parts. The rye grass was first in 
evidence, but it has done the work that was required of it and has passed away. 
The visitor will never know it existed, unless he makes inquiries and learns 
that the blue grass is indebted for much of its beauty to its less known brother, 
the rye grass. The rye grass peeps up in six or seven days and is a nurse crop 
for the blue grass. It grows taller and shields the blue grass from the sun. 
It is a perennial, and as it is not permitted to go to seed on a well regulated 
lawn it dies out and leaves the blue grass alone on the field.”’ 
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Vice- Presidents’ eports, 


1903. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FIRST CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT. 


FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


In the method of getting the best and most information on 
horticultural work in our district, I have followed somewhat the 
plan of my predecessor, Mr. Freeman. 

I sent out about forty-five circular letters, asking eight questions, 
to which the following replies were received: 

Question 1. What is the average per cent. of increase in the 
purchase of fruit trees and plants in your locality? 

Answer: About 20 per cent: The poorest increase was in the 
southwestern part, on account of poor crops. 

Question 2. What six varieties of apples for the last five years 
have proved the most valuable? 

I give all varieties mentioned in and under this question, so take 
your choice: Duchess, Tetofsky, Longfield, Lowland Raspberry, 
Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, Borovinka, Yellow Transparent, North- 
west Greening, Malinda, Peerless, Plumb’s Cider, Hibernal, Tol- 
man Sweet. 

Question 3. Please name the best six varieties of apples; three 
of crab and hybrids, four of plums, three of cherries, five of straw- 
berries, three of currants, two of gooseberries, four of raspberries, 
three of grapes—for general planting. 

Under this number I also give all the varieties mentioned in re- 
ply as follows: | 

Apples——Wealthy, Duchess, Northwest Greening, Patten’s 
Greening, Malinda, Okabena, Tetofsky, Peerless, Hibernal, Yahnke, 
Sugar Loaf. 
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trict a fairly good crop of apples was harvested. Strawberries were 
a good crop all over the district. Currants, gooseberries, plums and 
cherries were a minus crop. Raspberries bore a very light crop. 
Blackberries when covered during the winter were a good crop. 
Grapes did not mature very well on account of the cool, wet fall. 


FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


In closing this report I would say that the next season’s outlook 
is that we shall have to spray very thoroughly for fungous diseases 
as well as for insects. The wet seasons for the last two years seem 
to have increased the crop of all fungous germs to an alarming ex- 
tent. Our apple crop this year showed a greater tendency to all 
scab diseases than heretofore. Experience shows that when we 
spray often and do the work thoroughly that these diseases can be 
kept in check almost entirely, at least to a minimum. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SECOND CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 


DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


Climatic conditions for the year 1903, in this part of the state, 
have been unusual in the amount of rainfall and the excessive 
humidity of the atmosphere. Heavy clay soil not thoroughly tile 
drained suffered severely from this cause, especially so where the 
land is level and does not admit of sufficient surface drainage t~ 
readily carry off the floods, caused by the frequent and excessive 
rains. Many acres of land that in ordinary years are productive 
and respond liberally to the labors of the husbandman failed this 
year to yield adequate results, and in many cases crops planted on 
this water soaked land were total failures. Soil conditions that are 
detrimental to the growth and maturity of wheat, oats, barley and 
corn must of necessity work injury to horticulture. 

In ordinary years we study how we can best get water on the 
land and how we can best conserve moisture. This year we have 
had to face the proposition of how to get rid of surplus water. A 
considerable interest in tile drainage is manifest on the part of 
many of our most enterprising and progressive agriculturists and 
horticulturists. 

The writer corresponded with a number of the leading and 
progressive horticulturists of the district, with the object in view of 
getting information as to the yield this year of the different kinds 
of fruit and the varieties that they recommend for general culture. 
There were about seventy letters sent to horticulturists in the differ- 
ent counties, each requesting answers to twelve interrogatories, and 
a return stamped envelope enclosed, with the request that the ans- 
wers to the interrogatories be made on the enclosed letters. The 
most of those to whom the letters were sent cheerfully complied 
with my request. Believing the wet season detrimental to horticul- 
tural interests, to at least some extent, I asked this question: “State 
if the excessive moisture this year caused any bad effects or did 
any damage, and if so to what extent.” Of the many answers re- 
ceived, I have only space for a few, and they are as follows: 

“Caused apples to scab. Crab apples a failure for some cause. 
Destroyed plum crop. Nearly killed many of the trees. Fruit buds 
scarce for next year’s crop.” 

“Scab on apples damaged two-thirds of our crop, taking all of 
several varieties. Cannot locate cause. May have been wet weather.” 

“This or something else seemed to affect the foliage of most all 


trees, forest trees as well as fruit trees. Foliage seemed to rust in 
some way and wither the growth of foliage.” 
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“Strawberry crop damaged 50 per cent by excessive moisture. 
Grapes damaged 30 per cent.” 

“Rains spoiled all the early plum blossoms. Hoppers on some 
kinds of apples. Many kinds of apples scabbed so they were worth- 
less. Whether correct or not, I attribute the scab to the cold and 
moisture.” 


The quotations given above are samples of many letters received, 
expressing the opinion of leading horticulturists on the effects of 
excessive moisture. 

Some state that the moisture caused the plums to crack open 
and injured the keeping qualities of some apples. 

There was a fair crop of apples raised in this congressional dis- 
trict. Some varieties scabbed badly, but other varieties were free 
from scab and bore full crops. Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s 
Greening bore good crops and were comparatively free from scab. 
Some Wealthy trees, twenty years old, bore as many as twenty-five 
and thirty bushels of apples to the tree. 

An orchard, of about ten acres, near Winnebago City, on the 
Holly farm, produced three thousand bushels of apples. The trees 
are mostly Wealthy. 

The early plums were injured by the cold, wet weather during 
the time of blooming. The later varieties, such as De Soto, Wyant 
and Rockford, matured some fruit. Some of these trees were well 
loaded with fruit, while other trees of the same variety bore but 
little or no fruit. The fruit on many of the bearing trees injured 
to some extent by cracking open during the wet weather. The 
grapes were injured by the wet weather and did not mature as well 
as in ordinary years. But few cherries are raised in this part of the 
state, and the birds usually take the most of them. The crop was 
lighter than usual this year. There were fair yields of strawber- 
ries, raspberries and blackberries. There are but few blackberries 
planted. The currant and gooseberry crops were exceedingly light. 
The interest in fruit culture is on the increase. Many young or- 
chards of hardy trees have been planted and bid fair to pay good 
dividends on the capital invested. 

What is needed is more of the late keeping apples. The summer 
and early fall apples are so plentiful as to be a drug on the market 
in the small towns, and it is hard to sell them at any reasonable 
price. Late fall and winter apples always command a good price. 

The list of fruits recommended for general culture in this dis- 
trict is the same as that recommended by the State Horticultural 
Society for the southern part of the state. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, THIRD CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 


A. H. REED, GLENCOE. 


In accordance with custom I make my first report as vice-presi- 
dent as to the condition of horticultural interests throughout the 
third congressional district, comprising the counties of Goodhue, 
Rice, Dakota, Scott, Le Sueur, Nicollet, Sibley, Carver and McLeod. 

Owing to the lack of auxiliary organizations in the interest of 
pomology or horticulture, I have been unable to get in communica- 
tion with the fruit growers of the different counties, as I desired, so 
that I could incorporate in this report the progress each county is 
making in propagating fruit trees and the production of fruit, 
especially of apples—as to the number of bearing trees and approx- 
imate number of bushels produced, varieties, etc. From this lack 
of a proper system to bring each county in the state into touch 
with our state organization, vice-presidents are unable to gather the 
information most essential for them to report—hence I shall con- 
fine my report to my own county, McLeod, believing it will answer 
for each of the other counties in the district. 

The season of 1903, just closed, while the wettest since 1881, 
has been the most fruitful for years, especially of strawberries, 
plums, apples and all vegetables except potatoes, which were near- 
ly a failure, except with those who had planted on sandy land. 

The display of fruit at our county fair, held at Hutchinson, by 
far exceeded any exhibit ever made in the county. The abundant 
vield of fruit I attribute to the absence of frost at the time of bloom- 
ing and the large amount of moisture that fell during the season. 

Farmers have just begun to realize that apples can be produced 
in McLeod County as well as elsewhere, and that each can have 
his prairie home, as well as a timber home, surrounded by an or- 
chard of apple trees, full of beautiful and fragrant bloom in spring 
time and loaded with standard fruit of almost any variety desired 
later in the season, thus saving the importation of thousands of 
barrels from York state, Michigan, Missouri and other states that 
now mainly supply Minnesota with apples, taking from us annually 
thousands of dollars. 

In my opinion the great drawback to apple tree culture and the 
production of appies in Minnesota has been not only the loss of 
trees by bad handling at two and three years’ growth at the time 
of transplanting, and up to seven years after being transplanted, but 
the exorbitant high prices charged by some nurserymen: “ten dol- 
lars for six” trees; $1.50, $1.25 and $1.00 apiece have been paid 
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for thousands of apple trees on the promise that they were sure 
to live, thrive and bear. 

In the past year I have put in some study as to the most efficient 
means of strengthening our organization and to encourage all agri- 
culturists to enter into fruit culture with more confidence and en- 
thusiasm. It seems to me that members of this society should be 
authorized and encouraged by the secretary and vice-presidents to 
act as a committee in the county in which they reside to organize 
an auxiliary association in each county, which can be easily accom- 
plished if one-half of the membership fee of one dollar be accepted 
in full payment for membership in state society, while the other half 
could go in defraying in local organization. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FOURTH CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 


B. T. HOYT, MERRIAM PARK. 


As every one knows, the past summer has been a very unusual 
one. At one time a drought threatened us, but this was soon broken 
up by showers several times a week, followed by cold, gloomy 
weather, which made the conditions very unfavorable for some 
things, and especially for small fruits. 

We were certainly favored with one good week for the Min- 
nesota State Fair, but after that the rainy weather started again 
and did not let up until late in the fall. 

Plums. The prospect for plums was very good early in the sea- 
son, but the heavy winds broke quite a number of the limbs off 
that were loaded too heavily, and the rains cracked open a large 
number of the best fruit. The plum trees made an enormous 
growth of wood the past season. 

Apples. Our Virginia crab apples bore a good fair crop, but 
the Transcendent crab trees were about barren. The large apples 
are just starting to bear, but we had some fine specimens of 
Wealthy, Patten’s Greening and other leading varieties from five 
and six year old trees, some of which have borne sparingly be- 
fore. 

The raspberries were a fine crop this year, the Loudon and Marl- 
borough being our two best bearers and sellers. 

Strawberries also were a fine crop, but ours being mostly the 
late varieties were caught by the heavy rains which made it im- 
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possible to get them picked at times, so, of course, the loss was very 
heavy, as it usually is under such conditions. The rains were sc 
heavy that in some cases nearly half the berries would be washed 
away when ripe, or holes washed in them. We have nearly thirty 
varieties of strawberries fruiting, but we thin them out as we find 
them wanting. Some of them that did the best with us are the 
Bederwood, Clyde, Lovett, Warfield, Enhance, Carrie, Senator 
Dunlap, Sample, Aroma, Brandywine. The “Rough Rider” is cer- 
tainly a rough one with us and is not worthy of trial, like a good 
many others with new fancy names just made up to sell. In re- 
gard to the market it would seem as though the growers of small 
fruits could come together and build a canning plant or plants, so 
that whenever the market is glutted the surplus could be canned and 
sold for a great deal more than selling them under those conditions. 
The fruit growers of Long Lake and Minnetonka have already or- 
ganized and ship their goods all over the country, and they are 
handled by a few experienced salesmen. In this way there is no 
cutting of prices, etc. But with a canning plant in connection it 
seems as though they could guarantee a fair price and could pro- 
tect their markets. They could also can their inferior berries or 
those which are all right, but perhaps a trifle too soft for long ship- 
ments. In this way only the very best should be allowed to go out 
and there would be no glutting of market, as in nearly every case 
a shipment of poor fruit will glut any market, as the dealers want 
the best or nothing. 

The St. Paul market was saved by the large canning firms which 
paid seven cents per qt. for everything that was left on the market, 
otherwise they would have probably sold for two or three cents at 
times. 

It means a great deal to the grower to have a place to dump his 
poorer products or the surplus, and it seems possible that the man- 
agers of the fruit growers’ association could hire competent canners 
to can their surplus fruit. This would save the poor housewife, 
although it seems possible every grower of any size could have a 
plant of his own and hire the pickers to stem the berries, etc., and 
have an experienced person to look after it. This is only a sugges- 
tion, but the writer is figuring on a deal of this kind now, as we 
picked over 2,000 quarts a day last summer. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FIFTH CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 
R. A. WRIGHT, EXCELSIOR. 


The fruit crop in this district’ the past season was excep- 
tionally good, so far as I have been able to observe. This is 
especially true of the region surrounding Lake Minnetonka. 

The strawberries promised a very heavy yield. This promise was 
fulfilled for those who uncovered their plants very early in the 
spring. Those who retarded the fruiting season by leaving the 
plants covered till late suiffered loss by reason of the dry weather 
in the middle of June. 

Raspberries were an exceedingly good crop, about one-third 
above the average; price fair. 

Currants were a very light crop. After the first ten days of 
ripening the prices were exceedingly good. Gooseberry crop was 
an average one with good prices. 

Those who had a field of blackberries were in luck. A very 
satisfactory yield, with good prices. 

The apple crop in this vicinity was below the average, some 
orchards doing better than others. A few report a good yield of 
very fine apples of the Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s Greening 
varieties. These orchards were well protected from the northwest 
winds and were sprayed once. Cultivated young orchards suffered 
badly from blight—this is especially true of the Wealthy and Hiber- 
nal. Crab apples were a total failure; the leaves were badly rusted 
as a result of the heavy rains. 

The plum crop was fair, but this fruit is not extensively raised 
here at present. 

The grape crop promised to be large, but owing to the excessive 
rains and cool weather the mildew set in so badly that the Delawares 
and a few other varieties were nearly a total failure. Concords 
brought good prices. 

Not being able to personally interview the prominent fruit 
growers of the district I wrote several letters to well known hor- 
ticulturists throughout the field, and I herewith submit to you the 
information received. 


F. H. Peterson, of Waconia, says: 

“The apple crop with us was good. The Patten’s Greening did 
the best. The Wealthy were small in size. All other varieties were 
equally doing their best except the Peerless, which as usual had a 
very light crop. I think the prospects are for a very light crop 
next year. No blight with us this year. Plum crop was medium.” 

Rockford and vicinity report “the strawberry crop about one- 
third above the average, which is also true of the raspberry yield. 
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Currants one-half crop, gooseberries fair, plums and cherries a 
heavy crop. Apple orchards where protected from winds producee 
a fair crop. Blight in some orchards but not as bad as last year. 
The trees came through the summer in excellent condition and made 
a good growth. The Wealthy, Duchess, Longfield, University and 
Hibernal are recommended for general planting, with the following 
crab apples: Virginia, Whitney No. 20, Early Strawberry and 
Florence.”’ 

Long Lake reports “an increase of one-third or more above the 
average crop of strawberries and raspberries. Currants light, black- 
berries good. Plum crop short on account of cold winds and rain 
in the spring; a light crop is reported. The following apples are 
recommended: Wealthy, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Northwest 
Greening and Longfield. Plums: Surprise, De Soto, Rockford 
and Hawkeye.” 

Eden Prairie reports “the best crop of strawberries for several 
years. Raspberries were unusually good. Apples were plentiful 
but considerably injured by black rot and mildew. Some of the 
Wealthy and Charlamof trees were considerably blighted. The 
plum crop was fair, but many of the trees were injured by lice, this 
pest being worse than for many years. The De Soto and New Ulm 
plums are spoken of very highly. The Flemish Beauty and Kieffer 
pears did well. Spraying of trees is recommended. Many trees 
considered doubtful stand our winter well; among these are the 
black walnut, shellbark hickory, sycamore or buttonwood, catalpa, 
horse chestnut or buckeye, sweet chestnut. The white pine, hem- 
lock, and spruce are not injured.” 

Bloomington reports “a very good strawberry crop, only the dry 
spell in June came just right to shorten the harvest. New beds | 
were better than old. A good apple crop, in fact the best ever raised 
here. Peerless did well, the best in my orchard. The Wealthy 
blighted too much to be named first. The Duchess were excellent. 
The Itasca, Richland Beauty, Okabena were paying varieties. The 
Charlemof, Wealthy and a few others blighted badly.” 

Washburn reports “a fair fruit crop this year. Strawberries 
set the finest I have ever seen, but the period of drouth just at the 
fruiting season cut the quantity down over half. Raspberries gave 
about two-thirds of a crop. Plums did not give a uniform yield, 
some places bearing well and others none at all. From the orchards 
heard from the Surprise did exceedingly well, bearing the finest of 
plums. Severe blight is reported this season. The aphides were 
very destructive both on apples and plums.” 

The reports from this district show a marked increase in the 
number of fruit trees planted in the past two years. The apple 
growers are uniting in the belief that we must spray if we would 
have good fruit. 


’ 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SIXTH CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 


W. L. TAYLOR, HOWARD LAKE. 


The strawberry crop was good. Varieties doing well, Crescent, 
Bederwood, Warfield and Sample. Raspberries did well, especially 
Nemaha, Older and a new kind of red called Seattle. This last 
named variety has not winter-killed although I have not covered it 
for five years. It resembles the Cuthbert, but ripens latest of. all. 
Currants and gooseberries were almost a failure on account of the 
currant worm. 

Early Richmond and Wragg cherries fruited nicely, but the 
birds took all the Richmonds; the Wragg, however, ripening at 
the same time as the red raspberry, were not molested by the birds 
and carried a good crop. g 


DISPLAY OF FRUIT AT THE LITCHFIELD, (MEEKER COUNTY) STREET FAIR, 1903. 


Of plums, the Surprise, Wolf and Freestone bore abundant 
crops as also the Compass cherry plum, but it blighted badly. 

Grapes were about half a crop. Varieties doing well are con- 
cord, Delaware, Agawam, Moore’s Early, Worden, Janesville and 
Beta. 

The apple crop was good although there was a good deal of 
blight on some varieties. There was none on Peerless, Northwestern 
Greening, Anisim and Lyman’s Prolific. The display of fruit at 
the Wright County Fair was the largest in the history of the county. 

We visited the orchard of John Schire, three miles north of 
Howard, and saw five Northwestern Greening trees, which had been 
planted seven years, loaded with fruit. One tree had on seven 
bushels, and the smallest about three bushels. The Okabena trees 
were looking thrifty and carried a large crop of fine apples. One 
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thing we noticed in this orchard, the trees had been mulched until 
the ground was so loose that many of the trees were lying on the 
ground borne down under the heavy load of fruit. At the Litch- 
field Street Fair seventy-five varieties of apples and crab were shown. 
One of the significant facts in regard to this display was that 
while there were about thirty exhibitors of apples, all but three 
had planted trees grown in the county. There was a good display 
of apples shown at the Willmar Street Fair and thirty-three varie- 
ties had been grown in Kandiyohi County. 

We were greatly surprised at the display made in Douglas 
County at the Alexandria Street Fair. About seventy-five varieties 
of apples and crabs were shown. The most numerous plates shown 
were of Wealthy, Duchess, Peerless, Patten’s Greening, Okabena, 
Northwestern Greening and Wolf River. 

At the different fairs visited I think there were more Okabena 
plates shown than of any other one kind. The farthest north noted 
was a Wealthy in Wadena County bearing four bushels, and a 
Duchess one-half mile north of Rainy Lake, on J. P. Wright’s place, 
yielding one and one-half bushels. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SEVENTH CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 


D. T. WHEATON, MORRIS. 


It is both interesting and profitable to gather facts from fruit 
grown for a report to this meeting, though it is not an easy matter 
to secure all the information wanted. Some respond promptly and 
-some not at all; some reply briefly and some at length; one man 
wrote that he could write a book on the subject. 

Reports from all parts of the district are encouraging and show 
that fruit growing is increasing from year to year. People gen- 
erally are beginning to believe that fruit can be and is grown in 
this part of the state. There are men who have been growing apple 
trees for over thirty years, and some have succeeded and are rais- 
ing apples and other fruits for sale. One man sold 300 bushels 
of apples, besides plums and small fruits. 

Commercial orchards on a large scale are not to be found. Yet 
the amount of fruit raised amounts to a considerable sum 
and is increasing year by year. If there is no setback the time is 
surely coming when the western-central part of the state will raise 
all the fruit needed that grows in this part of the country—peaches 
being included in the list, of which one man reports raising three 
bushels this year. 
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The past year has been favorable for tree growing—almost any 
thing that was alive grew. Blight was quite common, and some 
' varieties were badly affected. Blight seems to be the greatest dif- 
ficulty to contend with in raising apples. Some report that it is 
useless to try to grow grafted trees for a successful orchard—too 
short lived. One writes “Set out no grafted stock unless you ex- 
pect them to die when they get large enough to be useful.” “Out 
of one hundred bearing trees over half and by far the best part are 
seedlings.” From one seedling tree fourteen years old he had fif- 
teen bushels of apples. Out of sixty seedling trees only three have 
ever blighted, and they not seriously; while of grafted trees he 
lost over 25c by blight. He firmly believes that the principal 
cause of blight is root-grafting. 

The apple crop was good generally—for some orchards it was 
the off year. The three leading varieties are the Duchess, Wealthy 
and Hibernal. More trees of these varieties have been set out, and 
they are the oldest trees. Patten’s Greening shows up well, is a 
good tree, hardy, free from blight and prolific. The Longfield 
is worthy of a place on account of being an early and constant 
bearer. The Peerless is holding for the promises of its intro- 
ducer—no blight and hardy so far, thrifty but tardy coming into 
bearing, but that may be all for the best. Many other varieties 
are doing well. 

The plum crop was light generally. Raspberries a good crop. 
Gooseberries light yield. Currants not very good. Strawberries 
were fine and a good showing for the coming year. Grapes: Dela- 
ware ripened, others not half ripened. 

Fruit list recommended: 

Apples.—Duchess, Wealthy, Hibernal, Patten’s Greening, Long- 
field and Peerless ; Malinda and University for trial. 

Crabs.—Florence, Whitney No. 20, Early Strawberry, Minne- 
sota and Shield’s. 

Plums.—De Soto, Forest Garden, Wolff and Rollingstone. 

For Cherries.—Including the Compass, leave them alone. 

Currants—Red Dutch and White Grape. 

Raspberries.—Turner and Loudon. 

Black Caps.—Older and Kansas. 

Blackberries and Dewberries.—Do not try them. 

Grapes——Worden, Delaware and Janesville. 

Gooseberries—Houghton. 

Sirawberries.—Bederwood, Senator Dunlap. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, EIGHTH CONGRESS- 
IONAL DISTRICT. 
A. F. GASTFIELD, DULUTH. 


The spring of 1903 opened fair and warm, with showers and 
sunshine in alternation, promoting growth of trees and plants better 
than we had seen for years. 

In the beginning of June the prospect for a fruit crop was very 
promising. All went well till the tenth of the month. When the 
writer woke on the morning of the eleventh, he found ice in a tub 
standing at the well that measured fully an eighth of an inch in 
thickness. The effect on trees and bushes of such a freeze at such 
a time can easily be imagined. 

Even our hardy native evergreens, such as balsam and black 
spruce, on which the new growth was from an inch to an inch and 
a half in length, killed back, the first growth hanging dead and 
brown all summer, at the side of a second new growth. 

All apple trees were through with their blossoming and consid- 
erable fruit set, which turned brown and dropped off the trees after 
the frost. 

Plums produced a light crop, and were badly aflicted with 
“pocket.” 

The Compass cherry bore for the first time, but were somewhat 
late to get ripe. The same with the sand cherry. 

Strawberries suffered much from the frost and were hardly 
more than a quarter of a crop. 

Red and yellow raspberries produced a good crop, while the 
black cap and purple varieties were injured by the winter. 

Our soil here around Duluth consists mainly of a red sandy loam. 
In laying down raspberry and blackberry canes for winter protec- 
tion, the ground must first be mulched and the canes covered with 
straw or similar materials, and not with soil as recommended for 
other localities. Contact with the soil invariably kills the canes. 

Blackberries yielded about half a crop. Many of the buds were 
nipped by the frost. Dewberries almost a failure. 

Red and white currants bore a nice crop in the centers of the 
bushes. All on the outside and top were killed when half grown. 
The black failed to.set much fruit. 

Gooseberries produced but few berries. 

In summing up the result of 1903 I note that we met with many 
failures. But there is one thing that turned out better than we ex- 
pected: Trees and bushes have ripened up their wood well in spite 
of the excessive rain and cold weather that were so persistent the 
latter part of summer and early fall. So we have hope for some- 
thing better to come. 
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THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING. 
MISS MARTHA SCOTT ANDERSON, MINNEAPOLIS. 


One always tries to escape a feeling of inferiority and struggles 
still more to avoid an exhibition of it. As I can have no hope of 
securing recognition for the results of my gardening—and indeed 
all such idea is and has been foreign to my mind—TI can only meet 
you on a footing of equality through my interest in and enjoyment 
of gardening. 

The pleasure in gardening is shared by all who take an intel- 
ligent interest in the subject, but it is made up of somewhat differ- 
ing elements in the gardener with whom it is a profession and the 
amateur with whom it is an avocation. To the latter there is no 
thought of gain, and his pleasure is measured in very small degree 
by his success. Every gardener takes pride in having something 
worth while to show for his labors, but the most interesting phase 
of gardening to my mind is the experimenting, and the lamentable 
failures afford just as much information and are as absorbingly in- 
teresting as the successes. 

Without doubt the most practical of you have fallen in some 
measure under the spell of the seed catalogue with its rosy and 
elusive promises. A strictly truthful chronicle of my principle of 
gardening is to provide enough easily managed and reliable flowers 
and vegetables to keep up a fairly presentable appearance in the 
garden, and to supply the table and house, and then to let my 1n- 
vestigating spirit run riot in trying about every new thing under the 
sun: that is, things new to me. In this way I am steadily acquiring 
at least a casual acquaintance with the entire florists’ list of garden 
flowers as well as with many new and strange vegetables. Without 
so great a liking for trying things for myself I’should have been 
obliged to maintain a sort of an experimental station if I wanted 
this kind of knowledge, for neither descriptions nor illustrations 
serve altogether to familiarize one with the exact appearance of 
plants. One of the common results of these floral experiences is 
to find hidden under some high sounding name a plant familiar 
from childhood. 

One might have hesitated to present gardening merely as a 
means of affording pleasure were it not for the distinguished sup- 
port of writers ancient and modern who have dwelt upon its de- 
lights, and of semi-serious books few recent ones have had more 
appreciative audiences of a very respectable size and the highest 
intelligence than “Elizabeth of the German Garden,” the Commu- 
ter’s Wife, she of the Hardy Garden and the Journeyer to Nature. 
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The charm of these books is the spirit of sympathy for nature and 
the reflections colored by this spirit. The non-literary gardener 
shares these pleasant reflections although he may lack power of 
expressing them strikingly, and they make up a very important part 
of his pleasure. 

Charles Dudley Warner regarded his garden chiefly in the light 
of a delightful illustration of morals. He said: 

“The principal value of a private garden is not to give to the 
possessor fruit and vegetables (that can be done better and cheaper 
by the market gardeners) but to teach him patience and philosophy 
and the higher virtues, hope deferred and expectations blighted, 
leading directly to resignation and sometimes to alienation. The 
garden thus becomes a test of character, as it was in the beginning.” 


The literary gardeners mentioned gardened in part by proxy and 
while that undoubtedly increased the opportunity for enjoying the 
results it deprived them in part of the joys of gardening per se. It 
is of gardening for its own sake, the emotions created and fostered 
by the study of the subject, thé planning, the wholesome contact 
with the soil and the watching and tending of the plants that I am 
speaking. 

No one needs the pleasures and other benefits conferred by 
gardening more than the city dweller, and the need grows with the 
crowding and the confining character of one’s occupation. Sir 
Thomas Lipton has put the case well, saying: “Gardening gives 
you just enough to think about to be a distraction, yet not enough 
to worry you.” 

A very small space is sufficient to furnish this valuable mental 
and physical relaxation, and even a window box is not to be despised 
for its mental healing to a mind borne down with cares, but one 
likes fair scope for one’s energies, and nearly every one who ac- 
quires a taste for gardening and discovers its possibilities is filled 
with a desire for a garden that will supply his table with fresh 
vegetables and keep his house abloom from May to November. 

The one practical clause of my remarks will be on this point. 
From my experiments I can assure any one interested who has -not 
tried it for himself that this desire can be fulfilled in ample measure 
in the backyard of an ordinary city lot in the hours which one 
ordinarily spends in idling about the veranda to no particular pur- 
pose. 

To plant the desire for making something grow is to set in mo- 
tion a process of which the planter often has no conception. It will 
never be shown in the statistics how many boys who have gardened 
enthusiastically under the direction of the Minneapolis Improve- 
ment League with seeds furnished by the league have had their at- 
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tention turned to agricultural pursuits and have been inspired to 
find their places in the more healthful life of the country instead 
of aggravating further crowded city conditions. Neither will the 
results of various influences that induce dwellers in crowded flats 
to cultivate boxes or plant the poor courtyard be known or meas- 
ured, but in not a few cases they have suggested the thought of the 
freedom of suburban surroundings, where one could do real gar- 
dening. In this way indirectly the humble gardening attempts have 
been instrumental in home-making, with its important results in 
character building for the whole family. 


MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 
(Read at the Annual Meeting, Dec. 4, 1903.) 


A. W. LATHAM, SUPT. 


At the request of the commission having in charge the exhibit 
from this state to the exposition to be held at St. Louis next year, 
the writer with considerable reluctance has undertaken to look af- 
ter the exhibit of fruit to be made there at that time from Minne- 
sota. The matter was canvassed and this decision arrived at as 
early as May of this year (1903) and immediately steps were taken 
to carry this conclusion into effect. 

In considering the situation it has been thought that an exhibit 
something about the same dimensions as the one made at Chicago 
ten years ago would be satisfactory, and while no definite conclu- 
sions have yet been reached it is the present intention to prepare 
an installation somewhat similar to the one used there and that will 
require approximately the same amount of fruit to carry it through 
the season. 

The work that has already been done in connection with the ex- 
hibit comprises the purchase of something over 200 glass jars, of 
various sizes, made especially for exhibiting fruit, and the filling of 
these jars with an assortment of Minnesota fruits. Something like 
forty small jars were filled with strawberries. The fruit for this 
purpose, as you know, was secured at the last summer meeting of 
the society, the best fruits shown at that time being taken. A few 
jars of other small fruits were secured, and also something like 
twenty jars of plums, thirty jars of grapes, 100 jars of apples and 
a few of peaches and pears, the exact figures not being conveniently 
obtainable. Some of these jars are quite large and contain an as- 
sortment of fruit. The apples were mainly secured at the time of, 
the state fair, being selected from the plates of fruit on exhibition 
at that time. It has been the purpose to secure as far as possible 
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‘the names of the growers of this fruit, keeping a record of them 
and also attaching to the jars themselves the name of the grower, 
but from the way in which considerable of this fruit was taken at 
the summer meeting and the state fair I fear that it has not been 
found altogether practicable to do this. Such a record, however, 
has been kept as far as possible, and a list of the names of the 
contributors and the fruit contributed will appear in the final re- 
port of the superintendent. Grapes were most too unripe to be 
taken from those exhibited at the state fair, but some very good 
specimens have been secured since. 

All this fruit has been put up by Mr. Harold Cuzner, at the 
State Experiment Station, under the supervision of Prof. S. B. 
Green. Up to the present time it is looking well, and we believe the 
various processes that have been used, adapted to these various 
fruits, will enable us to put up a fine display of this character. 

Quite a quantity of apples have also been secured and placed in 
cold storage for use during the spring and summer months, from 
the opening of the exposition until fresh apples can be had in August. 
One hundred twenty-five bushels in all have been stored, more than 
twice what was saved for the Columbian Exposition. These include 
all the leading varieties of apples grown in our state. A full list of 
this fruit and of those from whom it was secured will also be pub- 
lished. The management at this time are especially desirous to se- 
cure a farther quantity of late keeping apples, it being considered a 
question as to whether the Wealthy apples now in storage are going 
to keep in good condition until they are needed, appearances at this 
time being somewhat against it. Any of the members having apples 
in good condition that are suitable for this purpose would confer 
a favor by speaking to the writer in regard to it. 

A desirable space for the Minnesota exhibit has been secured 
near the northeast corner of Horticultural Hall and facing in part 
the observatory, which lies to the east of Horticultural Hall and be- 
tween it and the intramural railway. The outline is irregular, it 
being forty feet on the front and all kinds of shapes in the rear; its 
greatest depth, however, is eighteen feet. The present plan is to 
erect on this a structure somewhat similar to the one now standing 
in Horticultural Hall at the state fair and with a gallery above for 
the benefit of visitors. There will also be a space in the rear of the 
exhibit—which is as much of a front as the so-called front, as the 
space has wide aisles on all sides of it—which will be a sort of open 
office on the level of the floor. This will be suitably railed off and 
provided with some convenient seats, probably a set of the reports 
of the society and other equipments, as seems advisable. Part of the 
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plan, if it is found it can be carried out to advantage, provides for 
a Minnesota Wealthy tree to be placed above the exhibit and about 
in the center of the space. The intention is to make this the prom- 
inent feature of this exhibit. The preparation and installation of 
this tree is to be made by the Jewell Nursery Co., and as they have 
been so successful in getting up very attractive fruit exhibits at the 
state fair we believe their experience will warrant an assurance that 
this will be equally so. The plans for the structure to be put on this 
space are not yet prepared, as the outline for the space has just come 
to hand, but these plans will be worked out soon and the work of 
structure will be done here in Minnesota during the winter and 
the structure erected in Horticultural Hall at St. Louis in time so 
that Minnesota may be fully ready for the opening of the fair on 
April 30. ; 

The exhibit during the summer months includes a full line of 
small fruits in their season, and in the fall months every variety of 
plums, apples and grapes and other fruits. It is the purpose to 
make an exhibit of which every member of the horticultural society 
and every citizen of the state of Minnesota may feel proud and to 
do this it will require the co-operation of every fruit grower in the 
state. The superintendent will need to know where good fruit is to 
be had and will depend upon the membership of this society to give 
him information on this subject, and during the months when fall 
fruits are ready for exhibition we desire that every member of the 
society should have the opportunity to contribute at least one box, 
of a bushel or more, of their finest fruits towards making this ex- 
hibit a success. At the Chicago exposition a large number of our 
members took advantage of this opportunity. This, members of the 
horticultural society is your exhibit! The fact that the super- 
intendent is also the secretary of this society and) by reason of that 
has ready access to its membership had much to do with the ap- 
pointment, and the superintendent must continually look to you for 
that support without which this exhibit cannot be made a success, 
and feels confidentially assured it will be most heartily given. We ex- 
pect during the progress of the fair to have monthly reports from 
those in charge and, as the fair progresses, have them published with 
regularity in the Horticulturist. This will keep the members well 
in touch with what is being done. As opportunity offers please let 
us know what you can and are willing to do to help along this 
exhibit. 
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THE BLACKBERRY PATCH. 
| NILS ANDERSON, LAKE CITY. 

The blackberry is the most neglected of all the small fruits on 
account that it is mostly planted on soil that is too dry. I once sawa 
patch planted on the south side of a grove, and where the wind and 
sun had a clear sweep, and there was but little show for berries. I 
once visited a good sized patch planted on gravelly soil. It was well 
cultivated and kept clean, but the berries never came to maturity. 

The blackberry is not a berry that will do well under high culti- 
vation, as the roots run but little below the surface of the ground 
and the feeders get plant food from all parts of the patch, which is 
a good reason why the soil between the rows should not be culti- 
vated. It will do its best on loamy, moist and cold soil. Its na- 
ture is to grow in the woods where there are plenty of leaves and 
dead twigs, that keep the ground moist and cold. To supplement 
this and to follow nature as much as possible, I leave the old canes 
in the patch, after cutting out the rows, and then cover them with 
straw. It also makes a nice clean mat to walk on while picking. 

A blackberry patch is as easily taken care of as a strawberry 
patch and after once being planted it is good for years to come. 

I have tried winter protection in various ways, but there were 
more lost in five years by bending the canes down than there was in 
losing two crops out of five and letting the canes stand. 

The blackberry is a very good berry in its season. There is no 
berry that I like to go out and eat fresh from the patch as I do the 
blackberry. It has a cold, refreshing acid, that no other berry can 
compare with in the hot and scorching month of August. I think 
if grown to any extent there would be call for a large quantity. 

I have a patch of six rows seven rods long that produced 527 
quarts of berries, and the berries from that patch were all sold at 
12%4 cents a quart. I have one row that yielded even more, but the 
berries were not disposed of ; my blackberries ‘were spoken for and 
booked long before ripening. 

You may say the blackberry is not a sure crop; neither is the 
strawberry. The blossoms of the blackberry are so late that they 
are never hurt by late frost, and when the vines bloom full I can 
rely on a crop of berries. My berry customers will always inquire 
about the blackberries as soon as the strawberries begin to grow 
scarce. A good crop of blackberries is a great addition to the berry 
season, and many are they that are sad when they hear that “This is 
the last of the berries.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): What varieties have you? 

Mr. Anderson: The Ancient Briton. 
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Mr. J. W. Murray: Did you say that the Ancient Briton would 
stand your latitude without protection? 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray: Do you get a crop every year? 

Mr. Anderson: I get three crops out of five years. 

Mr. Murray: This is as well as anybody does. In putting 
mine down I always lost as many as I saved. 

Prof. Robertson: Are they in the shade of trees? 

Mr. Anderson: Some of them are, and they do as well as those 
that are not. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: If he were living around Lake Minnetonka 
and trying to raise Ancient Briton, instead of getting three crops in 
five years I don’t think he would get one. I never got a crop of 
Ancient Briton blackberries by leaving them up all winter. How- 
ever his place is a good deal further south than we are. If any one 
started further north than this I would advise him to leave them 
alone. 

Mr. Brackett: I never succeeded in this latitude without win- 
ter protection. 

The President: We lost nearly all of ours last winter, and they 
were well covered. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: We had the biggest crop we ever had, 
and they were never covered. (Renewed laughter.) 

The President: I trust the farm students are getting a great 
deal of valuable information out of this. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): In central Wisconsin the native 
home of the Ancient Briton blackberry, we have been wonderfully 
successful in growing them, and, as a rule, we cover them. If we 
could be guaranteed three feet of snow I do not think we would 
cover our blackberry vines at all. We always bend them at the root 
and cover with earth. 

The Secretary: I have been at Mr. Anderson’s place, and I 
think that his soil and location has a great deal to do with it. He is 
very successful in growing blackberries on his farm, and also some 
plums which it would be of very little use to plant in the average 
location. He is right on top of the bluff at Lake City. I think his 
location is about three hundred feet above the lake. He has an ideal 
site for fruit growing. His soil is a black loam, not too rich, with 
a good clay under it and plenty of lime in it. It is high in the air 
and at the edge of the bluff, so that the air drainage is perfect. 
Under those circumstances and conditions he can raise fruit that 
would be tender in another location. 

Mr. Gardner: What was the cause of the loss of two crops in 
five years? 

Mr. Anderson: Freezing. 

Mr. Gardner: Winter-killing? 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray: My observation is that what blackberries we do 
not cover in this region are not worth growing. 

Mr. Richardson: Sometimes blackberry plants will live if grow- 
ing up with trees. I have had them come up in the nursery rows, 
and they came through perfectly. They were volunteer plants. 
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Mr. Anderson: I think by covering with straw the canes would 
live through the winter if they were not mulched too heavily. 

Mr. Studley: I want to add my testimony to that of the worthy 
secretary. I believe location has a great deal to do with it. I have 
raised blackberries for a good many years. I have covered very 
little, but my location is a very good one. I have a neighbor who 
thought if I would not cover he would not. He went into the black- 
berry business, and in three years he lost all his berries. He had a 
different location. His location was very much exposed while mine 


was Sheltered. 

Mr. Elliot: In covering with straw has any one had them girdled 
by mice? 

Mr. Wright: Mr. Anderson used straw, but he only used it as 
a mulch and probably the mice did not bother him. I covered my 
blackberries one year with hay mulch, and where the plants were a 
little close together the mice girdled them completely, and I lost 
nearly the entire patch. They were laid down with dirt and covered 
with hay. 

Mr. Anderson: I do not put the straw on my blackberries un- 
til nearly spring. If I did I should have them girdled. There is 
more or less grain in the straw, and that is what the mice are after. 

Mr. Elliot: I want to call attention to a very simple remedy. 
It is simply a little corn meal with a few grains of strychnine mixed 
with it, put into a can and incline it about this way (indicating) just 
so the mice can get into it. That is a perfect protection. 


REPORT OF SEEDLING COMMITTEE, 1903. | 
WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


By a pre-arrangement, on August 14th, Prof. S. B. Green, J. 
M. Underwood and I visited Mr. T. E. Perkins’ seedling orchard 
at his home in Red Wing. The weather was threatening, but as we 
had made an appointment with Mr. Perkins to meet us at the train 
we did not like to disappoint him or each other, so we braved the 
storm, although it was not very pleasant viewing apple trees in a 
pouring rainstorm. Many of the trees were full of fine sized fruit, 
some bearing such quantities that props had to be used to keep the 
trees from breaking down. The trees had made a good growth, and 
the foliage on most of them was healthy, showing some slight effects 
of rust. Some of the earlier kinds were coloring up finely, while 
others were very green, indicating late varieties. We made a very 
hurried examination in a pouring shower of rain, only passing by 
a few of the most prominent trees. We found it so disagreeable 
wading through wet clover we decided to postpone further inspec- 
tion and come again at a more propitious time. So we hurried back to 
Red Wing, and at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Underwood we 
visited the Jewell Co. Nurseries. As the rain had ceased we were 
taken for a drive through the grounds, which gave us some small 
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idea of how extensive these plantations were. Of course I cannot 
give a detailed description of what we saw, but, be assured, we 
found. the: orchard grounds in a fine state of cultivation and the trees 
well loaded with good sized fruit. One variety in particular, the 
Okabena, was very heavily loaded, I thought equaling the Duchess 
for productiveness. One particular block of one year old trees, 
grafted on seedling roots of the previous year’s planting, had made 
an exceedingly fine growth, some of the trees being five to six feet 
high. Taking the evening train we arrived home at 11 o'clock, 


T. E. PERKINS IN HIS SEEDLING ORCHARD. 


feeling that the day, though a wet one, had been full of pleasant ex- 
periences and instruction. ; 

Trip number two was. taken in company with Pres. Wedge and 
Prof. Green to visit the home and nurseries of C. G. Patten and 
Sons, at Charles City, Iowa. Mr. Patten met us, and we had a 
pleasant drive through some of the principal streets, which were 
lined on either side with large specimens of soft maple, white elm, 
gray and white ash, a few hackberry and here and there a horse 
chestnut. The yards and lawns were planted with various kinds of 
evergreens and ornamental shrubbery, vines and flowers. The 
streets were regular, broad and well kept, showing thrift and up- 
to-date ideas for a country town. On arrival at Mr. Patten’s home 
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we found it surrounded by magnificent specimens of evergreen 
(white, Austrian and Scotch pines and Norway spruce) inter- 
spersed with deciduous trees, with orchard and nursery in the im- 
mediate vicinity, showing what energy and push guided by a re- 
sourceful mind had accomplished in one short lifetime. We made 
several trips through the orchard and experimental grounds, noting 
the many different seedlings of Mr. Patten’s origination. The 
prominent one, most claiming my attention, was the original tree 
of Patten’s Greening, showing a strong, healthy, vigorous growth 
and foliage, fairly well loaded with fruit—a remarkable tree. Very 
prominent, largely owing to the abundance of ‘wet weather, was 
rust on leaves and fruit of most of the named varieties, with here 
and there an exception. We saw Iowa Beauty sparsely loaded with 
good sized, attractive fruit, foliage showing some effect of rust; 
Brilliant, well loaded with fruit, foliage quite healthy; Patten’s 
Fameuse very fruitful and promising; and several hundred other 
seedlings, none of which, to my mind, equals the varieties already 
mentioned. One very prominent feature of this station was the 
luxuriant growth of weeds and grass. Were I to criticize Mr. Pat- 
ten’s method in the growing of seedlings, I should say his trees 
were overcrowded for best development of tree and fruit, but 
where so many trees are on trial it is excusable, and he ought to be 
highly commended for the grand work he has done for the advance- 
ment of the fruit industry of lowa and the northwestern states. We 
visited the Sherman Nurseries, just outside of the city, and were 
much pleased with the many object lessons of interest in the grow- 
ing of nursery stock. The one thing of most interest to me was 
five acres of ground under artificial shade for the purpose of grow- 
ing evergreen seedlings. Here we saw long beds three to four feet _ 
wide, full of one, two and three year old seedlings, growing with all 
the luxuriance of their native habitat. We were shown a fine field 
of Hungarian grass, where in early spring twenty bushels of apple 
seed had been planted, which proved a total failure on account of a 
superabundance of wet weather at the time the young seedlings ap- 
peared above the surface of the ground, causing them to damp off, 
or blight. There were many things seen of great interest to me, an 
old nurseryman, showing the marked advancement in the present 
methods of conducting the nursery business. 

Perhaps all do not know how persistent and pursuasive our 
President Wedge is when he wishes to accomplish anything. Prof. 
Green and I had intended to come directly home from Charles City, 
but our president pleaded and insisted that we visit the Wedge 
nurseries and partake of his genial hospitality, and of course we 
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yielded. We saw a fine collection of transplanted evergreens put out 
in regular beds with exact precision and cultivated with utmost care 
and showing fine growth. One of the suggestive object lessons seen 
here was the top-grafting of a Hibernal apple tree with scions of the 
Milwaukee. This tree was loaded with fruit, but on account of 
grafting the limbs three or four feet from the main trunk of the 
tree the branches were bending to the ground, showing conclusively 
this was not the best method of top-grafting. I would advise in all 
top-grafting of old trees the cutting back to within twelve or eigh- 
teen inches of the main limbs or bodies.and pruning back part of the 
first and second year’s growth, thereby making the limbs more 
stocky and better able to carry the fruit in an upright position. Al- 
though we were there only a few hours, the many things seen amply 
paid for the trip, and we felt the time had been well spent. Leaving 
Albert Lea on the morning train for home, I parted with Prof. 
Green at Waterville to visit my old friend Seth H. Kenney, at 
Morristown. Here I saw a fine orchard largely Wealthy and Duch- 
ess with a few Patten’s Greening and other varieties. All had been 
or were carrying a full crop of fine fruit, estimated at 800 bushels. 
Many of the Wealthy were overloaded, a thing to be guarded against 
in fruiting trees of this variety. The fruit on these trees had not 
been properly thinned to give the largest amount of fine commer- 
cial fruit. I think nine-tenths of our fruit growers do not give the 
much needed attention they should to the thinning of the fruit on 
very productive trees. A tree overloaded with small, immature 
fruit is very much overtaxed by the drain on its vital strength in 
maturing skin, core and seeds; the pulp of large or well developed 
fruit does not affect the vitality nearly as much. I examined Mr. 
Kenney’s method of top or limb grafting with considerable interest ; 
that done by grafting Malinda scions in the tops of Wealthy and 
Duchess I can most heartily recommend, as these trees were full of 
fine specimens of fruit. The scions of Missing Link apple grafted 
on the ends of drooping limbs of large trees had made but little 
growth, but two years after grafting nearly all had developed fruit 
buds and were bearing a few small apples. The grafting on droop- 
ing limbs has a tendency to the early production of fruit buds 
and with tardy bearing kinds may be a very good method, but for 
best results I think grafting in the tops and main branches of trees 
will be of the most value. The Malinda top-worked on the Duchess 
produced fine large specimens of fruit. This I think due to the 
early ripening of the Duchess, which having been gathered gave the 
full vigor of the tree to the later maturing variety. Here may be an 
idea worthy of further investigation. I was shown several new 
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seedling apples, but none of them possessing enough of merit for 
propagation. 

After returning from the American Pomological Society meet- 
ing somewhat elated with the success of our exhibition of commer- 
cial varieties and seedling apples, wishing to learn more of the be- 
havior of the Perkins’ seedlings during the six weeks since my first 
visit, on Sept. 30th I made a second trip. I found all the early fall 
and many of the later kinds had been gathered. A few of the latest 
ripening varieties were still on the trees. No. 32 had at least one 
barrel of good sized, finely colored fruit showing good staying qual- 
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ities, as very few had blown off. No. 1 A—Large, oblong, red, 
slightly russet, mediumly productive, flesh tinged with red, quite 
acid, hard, firm flesh, indicating a long keeper; fruit holds well to 
the tree; bark smooth, spreading habit, limbs well shouldered, free 
from blight. No. 7 A—Very productive, of commercial size, conical 
shape, yellow ground, bright red cheek, holds well to the tree, at- 
tractive, rather open core, twelve seeds, quite acid, in season good 
eating, judged to be a late keeper, tree some inclined to blight in twig 
and limbs, think it will be short lived. No. 20 A—Fine tree, spread- 
ing habit, strong and vigorous, eleven main branches, leaves thick, 
good size, no blight, fruit holds well to tree, large oblong shape, 
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Malinda type in form, color green ground striped with red, flesh 
coarse, sub-acid, core large, seeds not counted, productive, one of 
the best late kinds. I could give descriptions of other trees, as I 
have made some notes for my own use, but the above are sufficient 
to indicate there are some of these seedlings which will be valuable 
additions to our already extensive list of seedling apples. I have 
gathered leaves from several of the trees showing types of foliage 
resembling that from trees on each side of their parentage. 

The more I examine and study the exterior appearance of this 
lot of seedling trees and their foliage, the greater is the mystery of 
how it happened that so many of them produce such fine fruit, rep- 
resenting all the seasons in ripening and keeping qualities. Here 
we have the Malinda on the mother side, of which, no doubt, from 
the appearance of the foliage, growth of tree and the fruit, a few 
were self-fertilized, and in very many of the others the blossoms 
from which they sprung were crossed with pollen from the five 
varieties, Duchess,. Perry Russet, Haas, Wealthy and Tetofsky, sur- 
rounding the parent tree. This is very plainly indicated by the 
shape, size, color and quality of the fruit produced. These facts, so 
well illustrated in Mr. Perkin’s seedling orchard, will, I hope, give 
us all food for thought and investigation which will lead us to ac- 
complish what we have so many years striven for, the origination 
of the ideal hardy, productive, long keeping, highly colored, good 
quality apple and adapted to the use of commercial orcharding for 
this great northwest. 

I must not close without calling your attention to the fact that 
the Central Experiment Station has grown some valuable seedling 
apples and plums, thirty-five kinds of which were placed on exhibi- 
tion at the last state fair, attracting considerable attention from their 
size and quality. From this list of seedlings nine varieties were 
- selected to be shown at the American Pomological Meeting in Bos- 
ton. ‘Chey were a valuable addition to our general collection of 
seedlings and named varieties of apples. We most heartily com- 
mend the efforts of Prof. Green in the planting of apple, plum and 
other fruit seeds, to develop valuable varieties adapted to our cli- 
matic conditions. 

Mention should also be made of a small collection of seedlings 
put on exhibition at the state fair from the Owatonna Experiment 
Station, which showed some varieties being grown there that may 
prove of value as additions to our list of seedling apples. Of the 
great numbers of seedling apples and plums exhibited the past sea- 
son there are a few having several points of merit which will be 
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more fully described in the report on seedlings exhibited at this 
meeting. 

The Chairman (Saml. B. Green): I wish to add a word for 
myself. I think Mr. Patten has been doing a very remarkable work 
in the way of originating new apples. He is a pioneer in this work, 
and I can hardly see how we can give him the credit that really is 
due him for his foresight in undertaking this work, for which he 
has received nowhere sufficient money consideration. Money can- 
not pay for that into which he has put his whole life, and. his place 
was of great interest to me as it was to Mr. Elliot. This summer we 
could not see things in as good shape as in other years, because 
there was not so much fruit, but the place was in good shape. I am 
ready to answer any question that may be asked concerning this 
report. . 

Mr. Yahnke: Was top-working on the limbs any recommenda- 
tion of the way it would grow? 

The Chairman: Mr. Kenney has been doing that. He has be- 
come interested in the Missing Link apple, and he has been work- 
ing the two ends of a bearing tree. He has quite a little fruit to 
show down stairs. I do not think he would recommend it for 
general practice, but I think the idea is a good one in getting some- 
thing into bearing quickly. 

Mr. Barnes (Wis.): I noticed that mention was made of the 
number of seeds in one particular apple. I would like to know 
whether it is a benefit or a detriment for an apple to produce a large 
number of seeds. 

The Chairman: I guess we will let Prof. Hansen answer that 
question. 

Prof. Hansen: I believe a large number of seeds in any apple 
as a general thing indicates that it is near the primitive type of the 
apple. That is the theory generally held by those who have worked 
over them the most, but on the other hand there are some old apples 
that have a good many seeds in them. As a rule, however, an old 
apple has generally few seeds. I have an apple in my collection that 
has absolutely no seeds, one that I picked up while in the east. Aside 
from that it has no other valuable point about it. The fewer the 
seeds in an apple the better, and the seedier the apple the nearer it 
is to the primitive type of the apple. That is the general state of 
opinion on the subject. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: I have been studying this seed question a 
year or two, and every apple I have examined, no matter what the 
variety, it has five seed cavities and as a general thing two seeds in 
each cavity. I never examined an apple yet that had over ten seeds. 
It has ten if the apple is fully developed, no more or less. 

Prof. Hansen: How many apples have you examined? 

Capt. Reed: Hundreds of them. 

The Chairman: JI remember when I was a boy I used to go to 
parties, an we used to take the seeds out of the apples and say, “One 
I love, two I love, three I love, I say; four I love with all my heart, 
five I cast away,” etc., and we used to think then there were a differ- 
ent number of seeds in an apple. 
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Mr. P. Clausen: I visited one of my friends at home before I 
came up here, and we were looking over some apples. He showed 
me an apple which was a small Danish apple, and called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the apple was full of seeds. I do not remember 
the exact number, but it was fifteen or sixteen seeds he took out of 
a very small apple. 

Prof. Hansen: Talking about apple seeds, 1 have been working 
on that for years and have examined hundreds of varieties. Some 
varieties contained as many as nineteen seeds, and some contained 
only three or four. There is a great variation. I think it depends 
somewhat upon the season or how well the fertilizing is done. I 
think after a time we shall be able to construct a table giving the 
average number of seeds for each variety. 

Capt. Reed: Don’t you find but five cavities ? 

Prof. Hansen: There are some European varieties that contain 
only three or four. Five cavities is the standard number. All our 
common apples have only five. 

Mr. Barnes: I am glad to hear this discussion. I understand 
from the paper that has just been read that the number of seeds 
is twelve. I am greatly interested in this matter, because I am try- 
ing to propagate apples containing as few seeds as possible. It is 
the maturing of the seeds that dwarfs the apple, and if we could 
produce an apple with only two seeds instead of twelve to fifteen 
it would be larger. 

Mr. Probstfield: While this question in regard to the number 
of seeds in an apple is up for consideration I will state that ten 
or eleven years ago I became an apple “crank.” I acquired the 
habit when I ate an apple of taking out the seeds and planting them. 
The best apples we have are “sport” apples, and you will find in them 
as many as nineteen seeds. I hate to contradict Capt. Reed, but I 
have found as many as nineteen seeds in an apple, and frequently 
as many as fifteen or sixteen. I got some seed from Mr. Sias four- 
teen or sixteen years ago. He told me it was Hyslop seed. The 
crabs grown from this seed commenced to fruit within the last three 
years, and they have invariably twelve or more seeds. One is as 
large as the Transcendent and is fully as good, only later, and it 
fully answers the purpose for domestic use. The smaller apples 
are better, but are full of seeds. I have only five seedlings, and the 
last one is not good to eat; it is good for nothing, but it is the finest 
looking of the five. I have examined all those apples, and I know 
they have more seeds than the gentleman stated. 

Mr. Yahnke: In regard to seeds, I have particularly noticed in 
the last few years in a variety of seedlings that there are from five 
up to seventeen seeds, and T always found that the best specimens 
contained the fewest seeds. 

The Chairman: I think there is no better authority on this 
subject than Mr. C. G. Patten. 

Mr. Patten: I was just going to remark that I do not know that 

‘this subject is of much importance. In reply to what was said by 
Prof. Hansen that a large number of seeds indicated a primitive 
form of the apple, I think that statement should be modified, perhaps. 
In my observations and in cross-fertilizing I found many of the 
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hybrids with few seeds. One of the best hybrids I have ever seen 
was taken from where the earlier seedling crabs originated in this 
state, down at Hesper, and that had only three or four or, possibly, 
five seeds. A cross between the Soulard and the common apple 
had but from one to three seeds, rarely five. I have examined many 
specimens. The finest barrel of Yellow Bellflower I ever saw grown 
on Brown Lake Prairie, in Wisconsin, from which I got the seeds 
and planted them, had from fifteen to seventeen seeds to the apple, 
and, of course, we could not say that that apple went back to the 
typical form. It is not the number of seeds an apple contains that 
makes it better or worse, for that barrel was of as fine a quality as 
I ever ate and contained as fine specimens as I ever saw. 

Mr. Radebaugh: This is one of my pet theories of active fertili- 
zation, and I will give you my experience, and others may notice 
it hereafter, that people who have bees in their orchards usually 
make a success of raising a crop of fruit every year. Mr. Howard, 
who has his apples on exhibition, I noticed had six plates on which he 
took first premium right along since he started in in that condition. 
He has a lot of bees on the south side of his orchard, and I have 
noticed in different places in the state where they have bees they 
have good fruit, and my theory is that the little bees help to fertilize 
those apples, and the result is that the pollen is more evenly dis- 
tributed, and as they are fertilized they have more seed. I think 
an apple well supplied with seeds is a strong apple and is more cap- 
able of sustaining itself and will hold on to the.tree better because 
it is simply more highly developed. I have taken an apple—and 
you can do the same—and where it was defective on one side I have 
cut it crosswise, and I have discovered where I think the defect is. 
On that side there were less seeds, and that was because the apple 
was poorly developed on that side. 

Mr. Barnes (Wis.): Just one word more. I see you are all 
interested in working out the seedling problem. I wish, Mr. Chair- 
man, you or any one else in this audience would make it a point to 
visit our section. I believe we possess more valuable seedling apples 
than any other section, and most of them are chance seedlings and 
not planted with the idea of raising good apple trees. I think I can 
offer you some encouragement in this matter. I discovered one 
seedling tree in the edge of a patch of timber that bore apples this 
past season, some of which had no seeds whatever, and I am en- 
deavoring to keep them for our meeting at Madison. It is a large 
fall apple. The largest apples had no seeds, but the smaller apples 
contained-some seeds. 

The Chairman: Waupaca can make a very nice showing of 
apples. 

Mr. Barnes: If any one would like to make a trial with that 
apple I will send them scions. I do not own the tree, but I con- 
trol the scions. 

Mr. Mitchell (Iowa): Perhaps my observations may be of a 
little value. I had the opportunity to collect all the seed from five to 
fifteen bushels of Russian apples for planting. I cut and dug the 
seed out of about ten bushels. I did not find the largest number 
mentioned here, but IT found as high as fifteen in one apple. I found 
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the larger apples had the fewer seeds, and the smaller the apple the 
greater the number of seeds. I have also noticed in other fruits that 
the larger specimens had the least seeds. If the apple goes to seed 
it takes that extra nutriment to form the seed, and it therefore does 
not form so much pulp, and if the seed takes the vitality from the 
tree it is more injurious to the growth of the tree than the fruit, and 
the larger number of seeds there are in an apple the smaller the apple 
will be. 

The Chairman: In our Tokay grapes the small ones are those 
which have no seed in them. The same is true of the Malaga 
grapes, the small ones have no seed. Possibly in one case it may 
be due to the entire lack of fertilization. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: The older the apple the fewer the seeds. 
Such varieties as Rhode Island Greening and the Baldwin are very 
shy of seed. 

The Chairman: Yet the Duchess produces lots of seed. 

Mr. Barnes: About this seedling I referred to as growing in 
the woods, there is not another tree within sixty rods of it, yet some 
of the largest specimens have no seed. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to explain my theory in regard to 
that to Mr. Barnes. The tree grows in the woods and is not ex- 
posed to the bees and the insects, and, as he says, a good many of 
the largest apples have few seeds in them. Those apples that have 
few seeds will ripen earlier than those that have a good many seeds, 
but they will not keep so well. 

The Chairman: An apple blossom may be fertilized on one 
side and the other side may not be affected by the pollen, and if it 
is not fully fertilized it will not be full of seed. Some orchards 
are sterile without bees. 


THe Toure Poppy.—Am ng the various novelties introducéd last season 
there was none more striking or beautiful than the new tulip-flowered poppy. 
In form and color it resembles an immense blazing tulip, being of the most 
brilliant and intense scarlet, and forming a perfect tulip cup with its two outer 
petals in which the inner petals stand erect and make a very dainty sort of 
pouch. As the flower grows older deep black spots appear at the base of the 
petals. Almost every one is aware that to insure success with poppies the seeds 
should be sown very early in the spring in order that the plants may make 
good growth before their blooming season, but with this lovely variety I 
would also advise a second sowing in May, as one may then have them in 
bloom until frost. Sow them in a bed or in clumps by themselves, and the 
richly glowing scarlet will form a color effect beautiful beyond description. 
Unless one is skilled in transplanting it is wiser to sow the seeds where the 
plants are to bloom, but to insure very early bloom seeds may be sown early 
in the house and planted out when the second pair of leaves are well grown. 
If the roots are disturbed much the plant usually dies, although it is said dip- 
ping them gently in wet mud so that each delicate thread-like root is well 
coated makes transplanting perfectly safe. No matter how many other beauti- 
ful flowers you may have there can be none more brilliantly lovely than this 
poppy.—Vicks. 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE IN SECURING 
MEMBERS. 


The writer of the following letter, with what seems to the editor 
as unnecessary modesty, declines to have his name appear in con- 
nection with it and even objects to having the letter printed, but 
nevertheless it contains a lesson of such practical value that it has 
been thought best to print it entire in this number. Dear fellow- 
members, after reading this letter, can you not make the sugges- 
tions that it contains practical in your own locality. You can doa 
great deal of good in this way for your neighborhood as well as 
materially assist the society. There are, as you know, a number of 
valuable books offered by the society as premiums to those who 
secure new members. Should you take up this work you would 
be able to secure all of these valuable books and perhaps have some 
duplicates also to present to your neighbors, as has been done by 
the writer of the following letter—Secy. 


Madelia, Minnesota, Feb. Ist, 1904. 

Sec. A. W. Latham. Dear Sir: In looking over the list of 
members of the horticultural society, and adding the newly acquired 
names from Madelia, it appears that we have more members than 
any town in the state except Minneapolis. Now when I think how 
easy it was for me to add enough names to put Madelia in that 
position, it seems that the membership might be extended almost 
indefinitely. I think you might find around every little center like 
Madelia some one to take up the work. 

I spent about two hours in the middle of each day for one 
week in securing about fifty names. There have been heretofore 
' very few members from this county. These names were almost all 
obtained near Madelia. We have three more centers in this county 
that should furnish as many names as Madelia, viz.: St. James, 
Freeman and Lewisville. 

I equipped myself with a copy of your last annual, one year’s 
issues of the monthly, and a good specimen of the Patten’s Green- 
ing apple. The apple was to impress upon their minds the value 
of the trees which they would receive as a premium. I showed them 
the annual, calling their attention to the index showing the sub- 
jects taken up in one year. This they were to receive immediately. 
I called their attention to the monthlies and the apple tree pre- 
miums. When these are presented they look what they really are, 
a good deal for the money. I appealed to the state pride of some, 
telling them we had the largest society of the kind in the United 
States. I also mentioned the fact of our having captured the Wilder 
medal last fall at Boston. 

To one man who has boys—the publications of the society may be 
the instrument of making them better contented at home; to an- 
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other the planting of orchards and other improvements advanced 
by the work of the society will add to the value of every farm. 
There are many suggestions which may be brought to bear and at 
the same time make no overdrawn statements. It seems to me with 
your large acquaintance you might find some one around every 
business center who can be enlisted in this cause. 

I remain yours, 


RADISHES FROM LARGE AND SMALL SEED. 


Illustration shows the effect on maturity of radishes from large seed as compared 
with those from smallseed. In the illustration the five radishes to the left were grown from 
large, selected seed, and those to the right were grown from small, selected seed. This illus- 
tration shows very plainly the difference. We give a practical lesson of this kind to all our 
students. and it is seldom that they fail to get good results in this work, which shows that 
the results are very uniform. PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN. 


_ Decretary’s Porner. 


GooD WorRDs FOR THE SociETy.—‘‘I became a member of your society 
and received some valuable literature which was worth ten times as much as 
I paid.’’ IVER NELSON. 


PLUMS INJURED BY THE WINTER.—In a letter from W. J. Tingley, 
Withrow, (near Stillwater), he says, ‘‘I was out in the orchard on Feb. 18th. 
The Surprise, Stoddard and Miner plums are killed about a foot on the tops.’’ 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This new organ- 
ization will hold its first annual meeting at Crookston on, Saturday, March 5. 
As far as possible members convenient to that locality are urged to be present 
at this gathering, which should be the mzans of making that society a strong 
organization. 


WINNIPEG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This society will hold its annual 
meeting Friday, Feb. 26, in the City Hall in Winnipeg. We note the rail- 
roads of Manitoba carry members to and from this meeting at one-half fare. 
The bee-keepers and other agricultural associations meet during the same 
week in Winnipeg. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE NORTH DAKOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Secretary C. B. Waldron, of the North Dakota Society, has sent in a list of 
135 members. Pretty good for a new society, and he says there are more to 
follow. Perhaps the Minnesota Society may have to look to its laurels yet in 
the matter of membership. 


CONDITION OF THE CHERRY TREES AT DRESBACH.—A letter from 
W. S. Widmoyer, of Dresbach, Minn., dated Feb. 11, says ‘‘have just 
examined the fruit buds on the cherry trees. They seem to be about fifty per 
cent injured. Can’t see much difference between the varieties. Probably the 
Wragg and Homer Morello show up a little the best, but it will take more 
time to be certain.”’ 


SELECT YOUR PREMIUMS.—To secure the plant premiums offered by the 
society, all applications must be received prior to April first, and no premiums 
can be selected until the annual membership fee is paid. Quite a number of 
those who are receiving the magazine have not yet found it convenient to re- 
mit the annual fee. To give this attention prior to April first will insure the 
privilege of selecting these plant premiums. These premiums are all of pract- 
ical value. 


FRUIT TREES ON THEIR OWN Roots.—A correspondent sends in the 
following question, and short answers to this are desired, to be published in 
the Secretary’s Corner. ‘‘Are there any parties in the northwest or elsewhere 
growing hardy varieties of fruit trees on their own roots? Have such trees 
been tested to form comparisons with trees as ordinarily propagated?’ Any 
of the members with experience in this direction either with plums or apples 
are requested to reply. 
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REPORT FROM ANDREW WILFERT’S ORCHARD.—A letter received from 
Mr. Andrew Wilfert, Cleveland, Minn., under date of February 8th says, 
‘Have faith and you can remove mountains! Faith and my invigorator pro- 
tects my trees. Forty below zero does not injure them. Last Friday the 
weather turned quite warm, so I went around and examined my trees and 
didn’t find any discoloration of wood of last summer’s growth. So I have no 
reason to be alarmed.’’ 


McLEop CouNTy HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Capt. A. H. Reed, of Glen- 
coe, one of the vice-presidents of this society, is bending his energies to the 
organization of a local horticultural society at Glencoe, his home town. His 
example may well be followed in other localities and without doubt success- 
fully as far as members can be found who are willing to devote some time and 
industry to this work. A local society, however, to be of special use should 
hold regular meetings, and discuss questions pertaining to local horticultural 
problems. 


MINNESOTA HORTICULIURE AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION.—The plans 
of the structure to be used at the St. Louis Exposition upon which to display 
Minnesota fruit have been completed and accepted by the management. They 
are shown in this number of the magazine in connection with the report on the 
fruit exhibit read at the late winter meeting. The contract has been let for 
this structure, and if present plans are carried out it will be shipped to St. Louis, 
together with the canned fruits that have been prepared to use with the exhi- 
bit, about the fifteenth of March, weather permitting. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA SocrIETY.—The 
Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society has decided to hold an annual 
meeting at Albert Lea on Feb. 25, and an interesting program for the one 
day session has been issued. There has been a change in the secretaryship in 
that society, Mr. L. P. H. Highby, of Albert Lea, having been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Jonathan Freeman, resigned. Mr. Freeman has held this office 
for a number of years and shown great zeal and loyalty in connection with 
the duties of the office. 


How To SECURE NEW MEMBERS.—A very zealous member of our society, 
living at Madelia, has sent in, since the beginning of the year, something over 
fifty new members, and in a letter he speaks of the method used in securing 
them. The attention of our readers is called to this letter, which is printed 
elsewhere in this number. The field is an open one, and there is nothing to 
prevent other members from using these or similar methods to accomplish 
similar results. Our membership ought to be in the thousands instead of 
where it now is, although we are the largest society in the country. Dear 
fellow members, what have you been doing this year to help increase this roll? 


SIAS AND His Bic S1oux.—Our friend, A. W. Sias, of Harbor View, 
Fla., who still persists in signing himself ‘‘Sam Bucus,’’ has just sent the 
secretary, by mail, one of his Big Sioux grape fruits, measuring 191% inches 
in circumference, big enough fora small pumpkin. It is evidently a variety 
of fruit that keeps well, as he says he picked his Big Sioux nearly three 
month’s ago and they are yet sound and good. He writes that he will try to 
call at our stall at the St. Louis Exposition about thirty-eight years from the 
day that the Minnesota Fruit Grower’s Association opened up, which will be 
Oct. 4th, 1904, if we are not mistaken. The secretary will be glad to be cor- 
rected if this date is given wrong. 
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A STRAWBERRY NOTE CRITICIZED.—By reading a newspaper clipping 
reprinted on page 76 of the February magazine, readers will understand 
better the following criticism on it offered by Mr. A. Brackett: ‘‘In the first 
place strawberry ground should be mauured sufficiently to last as long as it 
pays to keep the bed before it should be renewed, which is from two to three 
years. I don’t think strawberry plants are injured by the ground freezing in 
the fall. It is the freezing and thawing that hurts the plants. I do not think 
it a good plan to leave more than one inch of covering on the plants in the 
spring. The thicker the mulch of straw or hay between the rows, the cleaner 
the berries will be. I have seen people who preferred having their berries lie 
on straw and hay in preference to manure.’’ 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MINNESOTA FRUITS.—Very meager re- 
ports have come into the office in regard to the condition of fruits and as to 
whether any injury has been sustained from the severity of the weather. 
While it is known that some harm has been done to haJf-hardy trees, it is not 
thought that any serious injury has been sustained by such varieties as are 
ordinarily considered safe to plant in Minnesota. Cherries and some kinds of 
plums show a little injury, but in general the outlook is a very hopeful one. 
Plenty of moisture in the ground last fall and a good layer of snow at the 
time of the severe weather are conditions that may be considered favorable. 
A few notes from correspondents appear in this Corner. 


WISCONSIN SociETY HAs A NEW SECRETARY.—Frederick Cranefield, 
assistant in the office of the professor of horticulture at the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, has been elected secretary of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, 
succeeding J. L. Herbst, who has held the office for several years, It was 
voted to give the new secretary $1,200 and that he should keep an office in 
Madison and attend to the five trial stations in the different parts of the 
state. The Wisconsin society can afford to do this, as they now have an 
annual appropriation of $4000. 


APPLE SEED AS A SPECIAL PREEIUM.—We have on hand a limited 
amount of apple seed mostly gathered from the larger and hardier varieties of 
apples fruiting at the experiment station this year. It is very desirable that 
this seed be planted largely in this state for the purpose of growing and origin- 
ating new varieties of choice apples and seedlings of value. Three ounces of 
this selected seed is offered to any one of our members who secures and sends 
in the name of anew member. Please sendin a new member speedily, and 
you can easily secure one by showing what the society has to offer them for 
$1.00, and we will send you by mail three ounces of this choice seed. It 
should be left in moist sand and set where it will freeze, if it is not too late, 
and planted early in well pulverized soil. You will certainly grow many 
interesting seedlings, and if you want to make root grafts of them they will be 
very valuable for that purpose. 

Or if preferred one-half ounce of this seed will be given as a special prem- 
ium when asked for, in addition to the regular book premiums,to each member 
sending in a new member before the first of April. 
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FIELD CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
A. BRACKETT, EXCELSIOR. 


The first thing to consider is location, which I think can be found 
and should be found upon everybody’s land, whether he owns a 
town lot or an entire section of land. The next thing is the fertility 
of the soil. I think that a soil which is naturally fertile, one that will 
grow potatoes and corn, is better than one fertilized by manure. 
If the ground is foul with weeds and has not been taken care of, 
that is, if it is thoroughly seeded with weeds, such ground should 
be prepared at least a year beforehand. I thoroughly manure my 
ground with strawy manure from the stable, spread it all over the 
ground and plow it under in the fall, but I do not harrow it. Next 
spring after the weeds come up I harrow the ground and then plow 
the weeds under, and I keep it harrowed and plowed until the first 
of July. At that time I seed it down to buckwheat, three pecks to 
the acre, and before it comes into seed I plow it under, let it lie 
until spring and then smooth it down with harrow and planker. In 
that way the ground is made thoroughly fine, it is free from weeds 
and it is mechanically in the best shape it can be put into. It seldom 
bakes. The weed seeds have nearly all started to grow and have 
been destroyed. You will find this preparatory work will pay you 
in the future cultivation. 

After I have the ground in the condition desired, I mark it with 
a corn marker, making the rows five feet one way and two feet the 
other, or four and one-half if you are short of land. 

I will now give you my method of planting, having my land 
marked off in good shape. I take my plants up with the spading 
fork, put them in baskets and take them to the packing house, where 
I have men to trim them, taking off the runners and surplus leaves. 
I find two men and a boy constitute the best force for planting. 
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The plants are dipped in muddy water, and then a boy takes the 
plants in a basket and drops them in their proper places, two rows 
at a time, and two men follow up and do the planting. I use a com- 
man garden hoe, the handle shortened and one side of the hoe cut 
off. With one motion of the hoe I draw away from the surface the 
dry earth; then I strike the hoe into the earth, draw it toward me, 
set the plant in the cavity, let the earth on the hoe drop back and 
firm it about the plant with my foot. The secret is to firm the earth 
about the roots. After the plants are well started, say in the course 
of a week, I commence to cultivate, and I use for that purpose the 
Planet Jr. cultivator with a shovel that cuts off all the weeds below 


Foliage of the Senator Dunlap; from a patch grown for plants. 


the surface; it keeps the ground loose, and you can run close to 
the plant and yet it does not throw any earth. I follow up cultiva- 
tion until it freezes in the fall, and then I cover with straw or coarse 
hay. I cover them only deep enough so I cannot see the plants. 
In the spring I remove enough of the covering so the plants can come 
through readily, and I leave the straw or hay between the rows as 
a mulch. After the vines are through bearing I mow them off as 
close to the ground as possible, and after they are thoroughly dry 
I set fire to them and burn them up. In that way all weed seeds 
and insects are destroyed. It does not injure the vines once in ten 
times, but if it does plow them up and set out new ones, It puts 
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the ground in better shape and makes it easier to cultivate than 
any other way I have ever tried. 

In the growing of plants for the plants alone you can make your 
ground as rich as you please, but. for fruit you may often get your 
ground too rich. The growing of strawberries for plants or for 
fruit are entirely different things. 


Mr. W. L. Taylor: In raising plants and manuring quite heav- 
ily, don’t you get your plants into the habit of not bearing as free- 
ly as they otherwise would? 

Mr. Brackett: I have never experienced any trouble of that 
kind. I think a well grown plant having good roots is all we need. 
I do not think heavy manuring affects the future bearing of the 
plant at all. 

Mr. W. H. Getchell: What about varieties? 

Mr. Brackett: I think the Senator Dunlap is ahead of any- 
thing else we have. The berries are solid and of a very fine quality. 
I have some forty varieties, but I think the Senator Dunlap leads 
them all. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes: What is your soil? 

Mr. Brackett: Mine is a clay subsoil with a black loam. 

Mr. Barnes: Do they root deep? 

Mr. Brackett: Yes, very deep. . 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: What is the name of the cultivator you say 
you use? 

Mr. Brackett: It is the Planet Jr. 

Mr. W. H. Getchell: What plan of planting do you find best? 

Mr. Brackett: I explained that before. By the method I sug- 
gested we plant an acre and a quarter a day. Out of one particular 
acre and a half field, I found only six plants that did not grow. 
One advantage of planting with the hoe is that you get no dry dirt 
around the plant. With one motion of the hoe you can scrape the 
dry dirt away from the surface so you leave nothing but moist earth 
exposed. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: In cultivating, do you go twice through a 
row or only once? 

Mr. Brackett: That is a point I ought to have mentioned. I 
cultivate both ways. I go first one way and then the other until 
the vines commence to run, and then I only cultivate one way. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: Do you employ horse or hand cultivation? 

Mr. Brackett: I use the horse entirely. One man spent only 
a day and a half on this acre and a half with the hoe. Those shovels 
will run closer to the plants than any shovel you can possibly devise. 

Prof. Washburn: I would like to inquire whether you are trou- 
bled with insects? 

Mr. Brackett: I have always kept my bed in healthy condition 
by burning it off, and I have never used much rotted manure, so I 
have never been bothered with the grub or other insects. The 
main trouble I have had was with blight, but that was not very 
serious except with the Bederwood and Warfield. I use Bordeaux 
mixture and spray my vines twice a year. 
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Mr. Elliot: At what time? 

Mr. Brackett: Early in the spring and just before the fruit 
begins to set. I always dip all my plants in Bordeaux mixture be- 
fore setting them. That makes them free from any disease before 
they are planted. . 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: Do you firm the dirt around the plant? 

Mr. Brackett: I put my whole weight on the dirt when I let 
it drop back from the hoe. I draw the dirt away with one motion 
of the hoe, then set my plant and let the dirt drop back and step on 
it, and then I push a little loose dirt over the place where I firmed 
it. I never knew a man who planted a half acre of strawberries 
with the hoe who did not use it ever afterward. ; 

Prof. Robertson: What variety would you use for a small bed? 

Mr. Brackett: JI would plant the Senator Dunlap. My wife 
would have nothing else but the Senator Dunlap for canning. 

Mr. S. O. Tuve: How deep a hole do you make? 

Mr. Brackett: I dig deep enough so the plant will set at the 
proper depth, and then I remove my hoe and press the dirt with my 
foot. 

Mr. Gust. Johnson: What is your experience with the 
Countess ? 

Mr. Brackett: I should judge it was pretty good, but I haw. 
never given it a thorough trial. 


THE HORTICULTURAL NEEDS OF THE MINNESOTA 
FARMER. 


FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


The interest in horticulture has been increasing in this state for 
the last few years. The state fair, with its splendid fruit exposi- 
tion, the horticultural society, the farmer’s institute, all have helped 
to awaken this interest. It is now the duty of the above mentioned 
institute to foster these awakened interests until every, farmer in 
this state grows his own fruit and we have enough commercial 
growers to supply the demand of our cities. The press is awakened 
to the importance of horticultural interests. 

There is no farm journal of note which has not a horticultural 
editor ; the daily papers pay attention to horticulture; but, however, 
great effort ought to be made by all these means to reach every 
man, women and child in the country, so that every one may be 
interested in horticulture, and that our country schoolhouses, in- 
stead of being the most forlorn places, should be the most beauti- 
ful and object lessons to all passersby. Is it not a shame to the 
public that the place where the farmers’ children spend the best 
time of their lives is so bare of all beauty and homelike surround- 
ings? Is this not a reason why so many children will not stay on 
the old home farm? 
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Every farmer in this great state ought to be a member of the 
State Horticultural Society, and when this end is reached every 
farmer will have at least fruit of his own growing in abundance, and 
the home beautifully surrounded with ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The man who tills the soil is entitled to the best the soil pro- 
duces. Why then should he not have the luxuries of fresh, home 
grown fruits and vegetables, for which his city cousin pays large 
sums—and then is sometimes unable to obtain them—while the farm- 
er can have them witha little work, as well as he has his fresh butter, 
milk and eggs? 

There is no farmer in Minnesota who has not a location for an 
orchard, whether he is situated on the prairie or in the valley. It 
is generally understood that an eastern or northern slope is de- 
sirable, but, however, any land where corn can be grown can be used 
for an orchard. 

On the prairie a shelter belt is necessary. Last winter I saw an 
orchard of 500 trees on the prairie which was in a finer condition 
than I ever saw any other orchard in the west. It had a shelter 
belt of willows and evergreens on the south side, and in the center 
of the shelter belt the house and farm buildings were located. It 
was a beautiful home, and when I asked the owner where he learned 
all this he answered “at the State Horticultural Society.” When 
every farmer has the needed information about fruit growing, the 
expression that the farmer can buy his fruit cheaper than he can 
grow it will not be any more heard. 

The value of fruit on the farm is not as small as often it is 
thought to be. For an ordinary family on the farm it takes about 
fifty bushels of apples, fifty crates of strawberries, twenty-five of 
raspberries, ten crates of currants, five crates of gooseberries, be- 
sides bushels of plums and cherries. If these have to be bought it 
will cost from $175 to $200. But these can all be grown on one 
acre. Who can say that it does not pay the farmer to grow his 
own fruit. 

How to doit? youask: After the orchard site is selected 
(which should be near the home if possible) prepare the soil as 
well as for a garden. Lay out half for apple trees, 20x20 feet apart, 
and for plums and cherries the rows should be twenty feet apart 
and the trees in the rows ten feet apart. The small fruits can be 
grown between the rows. Plant the small fruits so that all can 
be worked with a single horse plow and horse hoe, and you will find 
that it is not such hard work after all to grow the fruits for a 
family. As long as the trees are small vegetables can be grown be- 
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tween the trees also. No farmer can afford to be without a vegeta- 
ble garden. 

How to plant the trees: Dig the holes for the trees sufficiently 
deep and large so that when the trees are planted the roots can be 
spread out to their natural position. Then throw some top soil be- 
tween and on the roots and press it solid. When the soil is dry 
pour a half pail of water to each tree; when the hole is half filled 
with dirt and when the tree is planted there ought to be a little sag 
around the tree to keep the rain water. The man who loves his 
trees will find it a pleasure to work and take care of them. 

The pruning if followed up every year can most all be done with 
a pruning shears or a knife, and when no other work is crowding. 
The best time to do it is when your pruning shears or knife is sharp. 

To avoid disastrous mistakes in buying your nursery stock, never 
buy of a man who does not represent a nursery at all or one from 
a far distant state, or of a man who wants to plant you a so-called 
“model orchard,” or warrants every tree to live. Always bear in 
mind that such a man has nothing to give away, and what you get 
of him at the best you have to pay dear for, and besides you are de- 
ceived and the result will be discouragement. 

Buy of responsible firms of your own state at honest prices and 
take your own risks after the trees and plants arrive, and you will 
not have to complain about dishonest nurserymen and the sharks. 

In selecting your trees and plants, take the fruit list of the State 
Horticultural Society as a guide and observe what does the best 
in your neighborhood. In buying strawberry plants be very care- 
ful to select varieties with perfect blossoms, or if imperfect flowering 
varieties are planted they must be alternated with the perfect in or- 
der to be fertilized to bring a crop of fruit. 

Last but not least, the young men of the farms ought to be sent 
to the State Agricultural College for a course in agricultural train- 
ing, to be well prepared for their future work on the farm. The 
farmer needs college education as well as the doctor or lawyer. A 
successful farmer needs to know more than a congressman. The 
Minnesota College of Agriculture has a faculty which is well able 
to warrant the best results. The professors are not alone educated 
men, but they are also very practical, and the young man who 
has been under their training cannot help but make some of their 
knowledge his own and be a light in his neighborhood. 
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FILES OF REPORTS SENT OUT IN 1903. 
E. A. CUZNER, ASST. LIBRARIAN. 


Jan. 3, 1903, Thomas E. Cashman, Owatonna. 

Jan. 3, 1903, M. R. Cashman, Owatonna. 

Jan. 3, 1903, W. H. Hart, Owatonna. 

Jan. 10, 1903, Preston McCulley, Maple Plaine. 

Jan. 20, 1903, B. E. St. John, Fairmont. 

Jan. 22, 1903, U. S. Pomologist, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 26, 1903, W. A. Peterson, 164 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
April 2, 1903, Otto Schell, New Ulm. 

April 16, 1903, Hon. F. W. Taylor, Dept. of Hort., St. Louis, Mo. 
April 11, F. F. Fletcher, Minneapolis. 

Prof. F. Wm. Rane, Durham, N. H., care N. H. College. 

Aug. 1, 1903, Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 15, 1903, A. A. Thomas, 2479 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, III. 
Nov. 5, 1903, Rev. P. M. McTeague, Preston, Minn. 

Dec. 26, 1903, Peter Siverts, Canby. 

Dec. 26, 1903, G. A. Anderson, Renville. 

Dec. 26, 1903, Paul Burtzlaff, Stillwater. 

Dec. 26, 1903, M. A. Eliason, Appleton. 

Dec. 26, 1903, Prof. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D. 


THE WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A. D. BARNES, DELEGATE FROM WISCONSIN. 

We come to you with cordial greetings, loyal praises, and 
humbled thanksgivings to one Deity, the Giver of all good, for the 
great blessings and prosperity, the bountiful crops, health, happiness 
and luxuries of the past seasons. Surely we ought to be grateful 
and bow with humble submission and piety for all these and other 
untold blessings. 

Death has called from our front-ranks only two of our number 
during the past year. Our honored and respected Z. K. Jewett, 
of Sparta, and Henry Tarrant, of Janesville, have gone hence from 
among us—and I know you, too, with us mourn their departure. 
Their work is done, their last tree is planted, their last vine trimmed, 
they surely have gone to their reward. They were good men, and 
we trust the world has been made better for their having lived in it. 
We shall miss them and their congenial greetings, their sober and 
careful council, their examples and influences. 

Drought, deluges, pests and cyclones have not been numerous 
nor devastating ; frosts, blight and vermin less destructive than for 
many seasons past. Crops, with the exception of fruits and potatoes, 
have been abundant, prices on almost everything satisfactory. 
Scarcity of competent, willing and trustworthy laborers is the great- 
est discouragement and defeat to rural prosperity, yet I feel safe 
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in saying that rural prosperity has never been greater since our 
state was settled. More fine houses have been built, more homes 
made, more orchards planted, more attention paid to floriculture 
and landscape gardening. Public sentiment is turning with jealousy 
to the happy and prosperous farm homes. City folks are seeking 
suburban homes, country outings and in many cases even country 
homes. Lands have increased in value 10 to 25 per cent our state 
over. Telephones, free rural mail deliveries and the interurban 
railroads are making progress all over our state. Any one of these 
grand enterprises is almost equal to the advent of the railroads, 
and the three combined are wonderfully elevating factors. Public 
sentiment and citizen-committees are weeding out corrupt politicians 
and evil doers. Legislative influence and public sentiment are 


A. D. BARNES, Waupaca, Wis. 


turned towards our forest preserves and water supplies. The con- 
struction of good roads must ever be our ambition. 

Churches and schools have never been better patronized, and 
their influences are marked ; social cordiality has never been so prom- 
ising and congenial between country and city people as today. Our 
horticultural achievements along the nursery lines, so far as the 
production and disseminating of our goods go, are indeed flattering, 
and Wisconsin goods for the Wisconsin planter is the demand now. 

Our progress along the line of seedling experiments is marked 
with great success, and it shall be the writer’s effort to create out 
of the treasury a seedling apple fund, which shall be used for the 
production, testing and disseminating of our seedling apples—and 
I sincerely solicit your co-operation in this worthy enterprise. Our 
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interests are mutual and our environments so identical that we surely 
can join hands in this enterprise. 

Our society consists of eleven honorary life, twelve honorary 
annual, twenty-five life and 126 annual members, a total of 174. 
Our treasury is well stocked and our appropriations are adequate 
for all demands. 

Our appropriation for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is 
$5,000. We have secured a fine site near the entrance of the Agri- 
cultural Building of 1176 square feet and 166 feet of aisle frontage, 
where we want you all to come and see us. We have at this time 
699 bushels of our top apples in cold storage, consisting of fifty 
varieties, including (as our chairman informs me) about 100 bushels 
of our wonderful and famous Northwestern Greenings. That will 
be the center of attraction for our opening at St. Louis. 

We have several local societies auxiliary to our state society 
which are doing great good and enthusing efforts along this line. 

We have located one new trial orchard the past season at 
Poplar, about twenty miles from Superior. Our orchard at Wau- 
sau did finely the past season and produced a fine crop of splendid 
apples, cherries and plums, and it has been the means of encourag- 
ing the planting of many trees in that section of the state. 

Personally, I am not satisfied with the management and control 
of these orchards. I believe the lands should be owned by the state, 
and a competent man should be employed the year around at such 
orchards. 

We are sending delegates to Minnesota, N. E. lowa, lowa 
State, Northern Illinois, Illinois State, Michigan and Missouri con- 
ventions, and we extend a cordial invitation to any and all of you to 
be with us at our annual meeting, to be held at Madison in the first 
full week in February next. Cordially submitted, 


The Chairman: A man who can go through life and reach the 
age Mr. Barnes has reached and still feel’ so optimistic should 
certainly be congratulated, and I think you will all join me in con- 
gratulating Mr. Barnes on his fine optimism. 


How THEY KILL MOLES AT THE WORLD’s Farir.—‘‘The mole takes 
his meals regularly at 6 a. m., noon and 6 p. m., and at any of these hours is 
the time to catch him. 

“‘The ridges made by the mole must be beaten down, and watched. When 
the mole goes over the route again the ridge is again raised. Then the process 
iseasy. Take a spade, drive it in the ground across the mole’s route and be- 
hind him. Unless this is done he will skurry underground and find safety in 
one of the deep holes that he has provided for emergencies. But the spade 
stops his progress, and he may beeasily dug out and dispatched. In less than a 
aes the moles were banished from the agricultural section of the World’s 

fair.”’ 
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WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1904. 


THOS. E. CASHMAN, DELEGATE, OWATONNA. 


Your delegate from Minnesota enjoyed a rare treat at the Wis- 
consin horticultural meeting, held at Maaison, Wis., Feb. 2nd to 
5th inclusive. A more congenial body of gentlemen is rarely found 
than those whom it was my good fortune to meet at the Wisconsin 
meeting. 

The attendance was good, and the papers and discussions -were 
very interesting and instructive. George J. Kellogg, of Lake Mills, 
gave some valuable information on “Strawberry Notes for 1904.” 
J. J. Mens, Norfolk, recommended that more attention be paid to 
small fruits and farm products by fair associations and that larger 
premiums should be offered to encourage the producers to exhibit. 

L. H. Palmer, a successful fruit grower of Baraboo, Wis., gave 
a very interesting paper. He recommended thorough spraying and 
stated that out of 1,500 barrels of apples marketed this year he did 
not have one barrel of culls. Mr. A. J. Barnes, delegate to the 
Minnesota horticultural meeting, gave a very glowing report of 
the good attendance and fine display of fruit at the Minnesota meet- 
ing. Delegates from other states, including your delegate, were 
received with the usual courtesy and made honorary members. 

Pres. Dr. Loope, in his address, recommended that a new trial 
station be established in the western part of the state to determine 
more fully the value of new varieties. Mr. C. G. Patten, Charles 
City, la., gave a very interesting extemporaneous talk on “Cross- 
Fertilization.” 

The officers elected for the coming year are Pres., Dr. T. E. 
Loope; Sec’y, F. Cranefield; Treas., L. G. Kellogg; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
J. Kellogg. 

“Land Which Needs Drainage and How to Grade” was ably han- 
dled by Irving C. Smith, Green Bay, Wis. He stated that tile 
should be laid down from two to three feet deep and for every 
foot of depth that tile is laid it will drain a distance of one rod on 
either side. 

The long course students in the Horticultural Dept., University 
of Wis., A. H. Christman, A: -C. McLean, H. Breckinstrale, Jas. 
Milward and A. T. Henry, all gave splendid papers. We shall 
hear from these young men later. 

The paper on “Spraying” given by Jas. Milward, brought on a 
very instructive discussion in which C. F. Hall, of Shelby, Mich., 
participated and gave a valuable talk. He says that by spraying 
with one Ib. of blue vitriol to fifty gallons of water before the buds. 
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begin to swell that the curculio and plum gouger can be killed, and 
that the trees should be sprayed again after the blossoms fall off 
with Bordeaux mixture. The vitriol may be put on at any time from 
Feb. 1st to Apr. Ist on all kinds of trees with gratifying results. 
He also stated that every part of the tree should be thoroughly 
sprayed and that it should not be delayed when the season arrives 
on account of wet weather. Spray whether wet or dry. He recom- 
mended the Morley & Morley spray pump, manufactured at Benton 
Harbor, Mich. He also said that if the orchard received thorough, 
clean cultivation and thorough spraying each year it could be kept 
free from insect pests. This valuable information comes from one 
of the most successful fruit growers in Michigan, who knows what 
he is talking about, and I hope our Minnesota orchardists will make 
use of it this season. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1904. 


D. M. MITCHELL, DELEGATE, OWATONNA. 


The meeting was called to order Tuesday morning by the Presi- 
dent, P. J. Bentz, of Woonsocket. After the address of welcome, 
response, etc., the meeting very soon took up horticultural topics. 
Small fruits was the principal topic of discussion the balance of 
Tuesday forenoon. The fore part of Tuesday afternocm session was 
devoted to the president’s address and official reports, the latter part 
of the afternoon chiefly to vegetable topics. Papers and discussions 
of flowers occupied Tuesday evening session. “How to Secure Con- 
tinuous Bloom in Outdoor Horticulture” and “Some Cultivated and 
Native Flowers That Do Well in South Dakota” were both good, 
in fact quite a revelation to any one not familiar with South Da- 
kota floriculture. 

Wednesday was especially interesting. The whole forenoon was 
devoted to fruit growing and orcharding. Many interesting papers 
- were read showing what is being done in different parts of South 
Dakota. C. G. Patten, of Charles City, Ia., gave a paper on “Tree 
Culture in South Dakota.” Mr. Patten showed himself by his paper 
to:be familiar with conditions in South Dakota as well as in his own 
state. ‘Wednesday afternoon session was along nearly the same line 
as the forenoon. Many practical points were brought out; plums 
and cherries came in for their share of discussion, seedling apples 
and plums, and essentials in propagation of trees and plants, were 
given their place on the program. Wednesday evening was devoted 
to various subjects. Some interesting experiences were related. 
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Report of delegate to our meeting was given. Evergreens were dis- 
cussed to considerable extent. History of the South Dakota Horti- 
cultural Society showed that their society, as well as others, had 
worked under adverse conditions. Prof. Hansen’s “Notes from the 
Experiment Station” were instructive. 

Thursday morning session was devoted principally to revision 
of the fruit list and election of officers. The following were chosen: 
John H. Miller, Huron, president; C. W. Gurney, Yankton, vice- 
president ; N. E. Hansen, Brookings, secretary ; E. D. Cowles, Ver- 
million, librarian. Display of fruit at St. Louis was brought up 
several times during the meeting, and South Dakota expects to make 
a good showing at the fair. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Huron. Great enthu- 
siasm was shown as to the possibilities of horticulture in South 
Dakota. Their society in number is comparatively small but com- 
posed of faithful workers. 


NOTES ON FORESTRY. 
REV. C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 


(A Talk.) 


I was very anxious to be present at this meeting. We are 
doing something in the forestry line in Nebraska, both in conserv- 
ing forests and planting new forests. About one-fourth of Nebras- 
ka is desolate. I believe every acre of this waste land ought to be 
made productive. The waste acre is a bad thing. The government 
is at work and has assumed the task of foresting the sand hills. 
There is no reason why they cannot succeed. For several years I 
had an experiment station under the 1ooth meridian and was test- 
ing forestry in the regions beyond. We can irrigate that great waste 
by what is called the Campbell system, and I believe in that way a 
great deal can be done. So far as the value of prairie timber culti- 
vation is concerned, they have some fair examples down in Kan- 
sas. There are plantations there of several hundred acres planted 
with catalpa. The catalpa is cut and sprouts again and gives a 
straight, fine post. The green ash is used successfully as a forest 
tree, and there is a good deal of money in it. 

There is a little matter I wish to speak of, and that is about 
the opening of a new park on the eastern verge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in El Paso and Pueblo counties. I have been familiar with 
that region for twenty years, and it is one of the most delightful in 
the world. Most of our national parks are so far removed from the 
people that they are hardly accessible. I would like to put this so- 
ciety back of the proposition to open this new park as soon as pos- 
sible, and I hope you will move through your representatives in 
congress to open roads. It is necessary to urge this measure as 
soon as possible. This park commences thirty-five miles southwest 
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of Pueblo. It is full of beauty and grandeur. There are very many 
trees, and they are beautiful. We have all kinds of pines, and as 
you go through that region you find it is a perfect paradise of the 
most beautiful trees you ever beheld, and you will find there the 
beautiful silver robed tree of the Rockies. Men are sneaking in 
there, and if they are not checked they will soon denude that region 
of those magnificent trees. Arizona has been almost desolated on 
account of this greed. This is called the Wood Mountain Valley 
Reserve. I prepared a paper which I sent on to Washington, and 
they have acknowledged the receipt of it. This paper gives a de- 
scription of the park and the reasons why it should be opened. It 
is most accessible to all of the great prairie states. If we wish to 
go to the Yellowstone Park we have to go down into our pockets 
to the tune of about $125.00, and this park can be reached from 
Omaha at an expense of $20.00 for the round trip. Another ad- 
vantage in having that park south of us is that people living in that 
sunny climate will not have to go from 100 above to 
where they find the water freezing, which is almost too 
much of a shock. My wife went with me to the Yel- 
lowstone Park this summer, and she wanted to know if it 
was possible to get away from this terrible heat, but a few mornings 
later she was not able to dress herself because her fingers were too 
numb with the cold. If you go from seven to eight hundred miles 
south of that you will find a superior grandeur and a greater di- 
versity of timber, you will see what a desired advantage it is, and 
I think you will agree with me that this park should be opened. 
Pres. Loring: I want to repeat what I said last year. The story 
seems almost incredible if it could not be corroborated. A gentle- 
men in Massachusetts purchased eighty acres of land on which there 
had been pine. Forty acres of that land was entirely clean. Forty 
acres remained with a few trees standing, and he re-seeded the land. 
The gentleman bought it sixty-five years ago. Sixty-five years ago 
he went in there and trimmed up the young trees, and during all 
his life he took great pleasure in trimming and caring for those 
trees in that forest, removing the trees as they needed removal and 
doing what was necessary for the proper care of the trees. Two or 
three years ago his son sold 700,000 feet of pine timber from those 
forty acres. I was a little trightened when I made the statement, 
but it was corroborated by Mr. Warren Manning, who lives in 
Massachusetts. This man took 700,000 feet of timber from those 
forty acres, which he sold for $10.00 a thousand. I ask the asso- 
ciation now, and I simply repeat the question I asked then, what 
legacy can a man leave his children that will give him less trouble 
to accumulate than that? 1 saw in Massachusetts in a field some 
of the finest pine I ever saw in my life. I saw growing in a field 
this beautiful timber, and as I admired it a man came along and said, 
“Tt is beautiful, is it not?’ The people of the neighborhood had 
enjoyed it for years. The man said, “I have seen potatoes growing 
in that field.” So I speak of these things to encourage you to plant 
trees. There are trees growing in our parks in Minneapolis that 
I planted from seed, and they are more than eight inches in diameter 
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today. It does not take so long for the trees to grow. A lifetime 
is long when you look ahead, but it is very short when you look 
back. We of this association are trying to encourage the people 
to plant trees. We want to help the forestry board first. Then 
we want to help the people plant trees for their own use, plant them 
for the comfort they can get out of them. In a short trip I made 
recently I was delighted to see the change made during the last 
twenty-five years, yet I found many places where there was not a 
tree or a shrub in sight, and I pitied those people. 


MINNESOTA FRUIT AT AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY MEETING. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


(A talk.) 

I suppose you all know that I went to Boston to attend the Amer- 
ican Pomological meeting. I went down there for a purpose, and 
that was to show the people of northeastern Canada and the United 
States what we were doing in Minnesota in the way of growing 
seedling apples and other fruits. I took commercial varieties and 
seedlings, in all 184 plates. The larger proportion of them were 
seedling apples. There was one collection from the orchard of Mr. 
T. E. Perkins, of Red Wing, that consisted of 109 plates. That was 
put upon one table by itself, and when I tell you that there was 
nothing in that old horticultural hall that received one-half the at- 
tention that that collection of seedlings received you may think I 
am making a pretty broad statement. That is a fact. I had my son 
with me to help me put up and arrange the fruit and to answer the 
questions of people who were interested in our exhibit, and it kept 
two of us busy most of the time when we were in sight answering 
questions about the collection of fruit, and men who had devoted 
their whole lives to the interest of pomology came to me and said 
they had never seen any production placed upon the exhibition table 
that would equal that. When you come to consider the fact that 
out of an entire possibility of 174 trees, the seed from which they 
were produced being planted only ten years ago, and selecting from 
the 132 fruiting this year 109 plates to take down to make an ex- 
hibition and which brought back the Wilder medal, you may be sure 
that it was a pretty good advertisement for Minnesota. 

I have the honor and the great pleasure of presenting to this 
society the Wilder medal. (Exhibiting the medal.) It is the high- 
est form of award that the American Pomological Association has 
to present to the American public. It is considered by every organi- 
zation of this kind the highest honor and something of the greatest 
value of anything they can get in the United States. To give you 
a short description of it: On one side is a profile of Marshall P. 
Wilder, who was instrumental in organizing the American Pomo- 
logical Association in 1848. On the reverse side is engraved “Min- 
_ nesota Horticultural Society for Minnesota Seedling Apples.” When 
I came back with the announcement that we had received the medal 
some of the reporters got hold of it and came to interview me, and 
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one of them said that instead of raising Indian scalps we had gone 
to raising apples—and when you come to consider what we have 
done in the last forty years in fruit raising under adverse conditions 
which we have had to contend with, it seems to me it is something 
remarkable. 

I want to show you the mother type of the Perkins’ seedlings, 
which is the Malinda. (Exhibiting a plate of Malinda.) All these 
seedlings are from one tree and from one year’s planting. The 
seed was planted only ten years ago, and some of those trees this 
year had a barrel to a barrel and a half of apples. Some were so 
heavily loaded that they had ten to a dozen props under them. I 
have here one variety (indicating), representing the Duchess type 
in color and striping, but more of the Malinda type in size and 
formation, but, of course, I cannot tell what the quality is because 
I have not had time to become familiar with-it. There are so many 
of them that I cannot give you a definite description of them in 
regard to quality. Here is No. 28 (indicating), of which you will 
find a description in my report of yesterday morning. This (in- 
dicating ) is a later apple, and this (indicating) is an early fall apple, 
and that (indicating) I consider of small value commercially. Here 
is another (indicating) that varies from the others, but I believe it 
is going to be a first class cooking apple, and we have some that are 
very much better than those I have shown for culinary purposes. 
In regard to season, we have them all the way from August to May, 
representing all the seasons. When we consider them from a 
scientific standpoint, this collection of apples is something remark- 
able, I met some of the best scientists in the country at Boston, 
and they all told me that from a scientific standpoint it was the best 
exhibition they had ever seen put up. 

I want to say a word to you people who have been bringing 
seedlings here, just what I said to Mr. Perkins after making two 
visits to him this fall, one before the fair and one since. I want you 
to prepare your orchard for the best product you can get, prepare 
it in the best way you know how and get the advice of the best 
cultivators you are able to find. After consulting with one of them 
myself in whom I place a great deal of confidence, I recommended 
to him to sow a half bushel of wood ashes to every tree, not right 
around the trunk of the tree but where the roots can get at it, and 
also give it a mulching of manure, which he has done, and if the 
season is favorable next year we will go down to St. Louis and 
show them a sight that is worth looking at. And we want every 
seedling man that is here who has any seedling trees of any value 
to see if he:cannot help his trees along a little, and then help us 
next September by sending the products of those trees to us, to 
bring back another medal. I know we will do it. We will go down 
there with our apples, and we will take a medal that will be worth 
something. (Applause. ) 

Prof. Hansen (So. Dakota): I had the pleasure of attending 
the Boston meeting of the American Pomological Society, and the 
thing that most attracted the attention of everybody was the mag- 
nificent display of the Minnesota Horticultural Society. I moved 
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about the floor a good deal, eavesdropping, I might say, and what 
I heard was certainly very complimentary to Minnesota. There 
seemed to be still so many people in the East with the idea in their 
minds that we were still scalping Indians, and it was a matter beyond 
the comprehension that we could raise apples in sufficient quantity 
to take the Wilder medal. It will pay you to put your money in 
exhibits of that kind as long as Dakota does not go down there. It 
will pay you. 

Mr. Elliot: I just want to tell you a little incident that happened 
while I was there that impressed me. One day we were standing 
by this table when two bright Massachusetts girls came along. 
They went from one end of the table to the other looking at those 
apples, and at last they stopped and leaned over and said, “We would 
like to inquire about this collection of apples. We have seen some- 
thing about it in our papers, and we want to know more about it.” 
I explained to them what it was, and one of them turned to the 
other, “I am going home, and I am going to plant apple seeds. If 
that woman out there in Minnesota can produce apples in ten years 
and make such a display as this there is certainly some hope for 
me.” That is missionary work. If we can do a little missionary 
work in the seedling line I think it will be a benefit to us and to 
everybody. I want you to think this thing over. 1 want you when 
you go home to save seeds of your best apples, and put it where 
it will not be too dry, keep it in a cool place until next spring, put it 
in water and soak it, put it out before freezing weather is over for 
two or three nights, and then plant it and care for it just as this 
lady planted and cared for it for two years, and you will soon see 
the good results of your work. 

Mr. Probstfield: I have not taken the great care that Mr. Elliot 
recommends, but I have found out that the “seeds which did the best 
were seeds that I planted when I had to cut a little ditch with an 
axe before the frost came out of the ground, and they came along 
best when the ground was frozen hard, and those that I planted in 
the fall soon after they were taken out of the apples did not do 
well at all. Those I planted in the spring were eaten up by worms. 
I just planted some a week ago before I came down here. 

Mr. Perkins: Is it necessary to freeze the seeds to make them 
grow? 

Mr. Elliot: It has been done without. It is not always neces- 
sary, but it is a good thing to do. 

Mr. Perkins: These seeds were never frozen. 

Mr. Taylor: What did you do with them? 

Mr. Perkins: They were put in moist earth in the cellar and 
then planted when the season was suitable. 

Mr. Elliot: I think you said they were sprouted in the house 
before planting? 

Mr. Perkins: Well, they were sprouted in the apple; they were 
started in the apple. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): You have not half done what you ought 
to have done in this city. Here you have this magnificent display 
of apples, and I venture to say there are not five hundred men in this 
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city who know anything about this exhibition. Why don’t you 
invite the people to come in? I invited my son-in-law to come in. 
I told him there was a display of apples here that cost $50,000. It 
is worth more than that. The citizens ought to have been notified, 
the people of the city generally ought to have been notified to come 
in here and see these apples. 

Sec’y Latham: I think probably Mr. Kellogg labors under a 
misapprehension of facts. The truth is that for as much as four 
weeks prior to this meeting it was thoroughly and extensively ad- 
vertised in the daily papers, and certainly no one who takes a daily 
paper in this city or anywhere near, for that matter, can truthfully 
say they did not receive notice of this meeting coupled with a cordial 
invitation to attend, with a full statement of the nature of the display 
of apples and other fruit that would be made here. The whole 
trouble lies in the fact that people in the city are not sufficiently 
interested in the matter of fruit raising to take the time and trouble 
to come and see the fruit that is displayed here. 


HORTICULTURAL VENTURES, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS. 

The spring of 1885 I bought of a Mankato man a couple dozen 
apple trees, Duchess, Wealthy and Whitney’s No. 20, the only kinds 
of apples, he said, that were recommended by the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society. I planted them on my prairie farm, in Cot- 
tonwood county, and most of these trees are still alive, healthy and 
productive. 

This same spring I set out two plum trees, a De Soto and a 
Weaver. The De Soto is now alive and in fair condition,, the 
Weaver died young. I think it root-killed. 

Also at this time we went to a deserted farm and dug plants 
from a run-out strawberry bed. They were the only plants avail- 
able at this time. We got a fine stand of plants but never a berry; 
they were all pistillates. In the spring of 1886 we set out a great 
variety of Russian fruit trees from the Iowa Agricultural College 
grounds, apples, plums, cherries, apricots and pears—ahout 250 trees. 
Out of this lot, if we except the Borovinka, which is only another 
name for the Duchess, only four apple trees, two each of Breskovka 
and Hibernal, have proved both hardy and productive. The pears, 
cherries, apricots and plums showed weakness the first winter, and 
we saved ourselves from much further loss by planting a Duchess 
apple tree about four feet in the row from each one of them. 

In 188% I planted twenty-five Forest Garden plum trees. In 
the season of 1890 they bore a nice little crop—that was before 
the advent into my orchard of the curculio, gouger, plum rot and 
borers. These plums were fine, although a little soft when ripe, 
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either for canning or for market. My friend Norby, the plum 
specialist of South Dakota, wrote me about this time that the Forest 
Garden was the tenderest in tree of all the American varieties ; 
nevertheless the next spring I set out 100 plum trees, fifty Forest 
Garden and fifty De Soto alternately in one row. Every tree in 
this row lived and bore fruit, both varieties being strong self-fertil- 
izers ; but the plum pocket and the plum rot each season took nearly 
all the fruit of the Forest Garden, and the cold winters and the 
borers weakened the trees. We have been cutting them out until 
there is now not one of those Forest Garden trees left, but every 
one of those De Soto trees is alive and in fine condition. 


Effects of sleet storm at Mr. Cook’s. Willows, evergreens and apple trees. 


The spring of 1888 we planted another great variety of Russian 
fruit trees, from the lowa Agricultural College. These were mostly 
apples, some cherries, pears and plums; also twelve or fifteen 
varieties of apples from Prof. Porter, of the Minnesota Station; 
and several not well known American varieties of apples from A. 
W. Sias and from S. D. Richardson; and 100 Wealthy trees from 
M. J. Hoag, of Rochester. How many times have I since regretted 
that I did not at that time set out all Wealthy trees instead of so 
many Russians and seedlings! 

At the meeting of this society in January, 1889, the Wealthy was 
dropped completely from our recommended fruit list, but those 100 
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Wealthy trees have grown and produced fruit, until, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Duchess, they have proved the most profitable 
lot of apple trees that I have ever planted. 

From this great variety of Russian trees and American seedlings, 
our two trees of the Cross apple and the twelve trees of the An- 
tonovka have proved both hardy and productive; also five trees of 
the Borovinka besides ten trees of the Romna—which, as I have 
them, are identical with the Hibernal and are, of course, valuable. 

About the year 1890 my friend, Jos. Wood, set out a variety of 
Russian apple trees from the Iowa Agricultural College. He told 
me lately that only one variety had any value and that was the Cross. 
If he had only planted Duchess and Wealthy instead of so many 
Russians how much better an orchard he would now have! 

- About the year 1894 a tree man arrived in our neighborhood. 
He was not an agent, he was an orchardist, he was one of the firm 
and hajled from Adrian—so he said. One of my neighbors gave 
him the attentive ear. The stock came in due time and was heeled 
in, and a written guarantee was given that the orchardist would 
be around in the spring, plant the trees, also care for them and re- 
place any dead ones for a period of five years. A note was taken 
for the full amount, $183.00, and sold to the bank. The so-called 
nursery firm failed, the orchardist never came around to plant those 
trees or to replace any dead ones, the 500 Russian mulberries proved 
to be cottonwood seedlings. Only a few wrecks of trees are left in 
this orchard, but the Red Dutch currants and Houghton gooseberry 
plants have been very satisfactory. 

In the autumn of 1896, my townsman entertained one of the 
model orchard agents from Princeton, Illinois, with the following 
result: Pear trees, Salome apple trees, May, June and July cherry 
trees, $1.00 each; evergreen blackberry plants $1.50 each, etc. ; total, 
$80.00. Note taken and sold to the bank. Not a dollar’s worth of 
fruit did my townsman grow nor is there a tree or plant now left 
to show for his horticultural venture. 

In the spring of 1886, along with many other fruit trees, I 
planted two Martha crab trees, and how they did grow! But as 
the years went by they would be full of blossoms each May, but 
somehow they failed to bear. I frequently heard the remark made 
that the Martha did not bear, but I was sure that they would bear 
enough to make it all up when the trees got older—and didn’t our 
horticultural society recommend it? So the spring of 1894 we set 
out twenty-five more Martha trees and thought that we had laid 
the foundation for our fortune, but while all our Martha trees have 
been in perfect health until this season and blossom very full we 
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have never had a bushel of fruit altogether from those Martha trees, 
two of which we have been growing for seventeen years. 

The spring of 1899 I placed four swarms of bees about fifty 
feet away from my two largest Martha trees. These have increased 
until I now have about fifty swarms, but we still get no fruit from 
our Marthas. 

‘But I have noticed since we placed bees in the orchard a remark- 
able increase in the blossom. and spur blight on the Duchess, Wealthy 
and other varieties of apples. 


Unfavarorable conditions at Mr. Cook’s Trial Station. Effects of sleet storm. . 


The spring of 1892 we planted six each of Cheney and Ocheeda 
plum trees. They were on their own roots. Perhaps I injured 
them by too much manure and cultivation. They have not been 
satisfactory, though we did get one good crop from some grafted 
Cheney trees in another location. But we never could get any- 
thing worth mentioning from my Ocheeda plum trees, whatever 
the location, and are of the opinion that the proper place to plant 
an unproductive fruit tree of any kind is on a brush heap. 

My first planting of the Weaver plum failed; my second and 
third plantings proved not true to name, and by that time my desire . 
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for the Weaver for fruiting purposes had abated considerably. My 
friend, Jo. Wood, had been growing the Weaver some twelve years 
with the advantages of having it surrounded by other varieties of 
plums, and he also had several swarms of bees. During all of this 
time he only got one crop of Weavers, which was undersized and 
did not sell well in competition with other varieties. 

The Weaver is healthy, thrifty and unproductive, just what I © 
wanted for stock to top-work and increase the size of my many 
choice varieties of plums for exhibition purposes. Six years ago 
we bought and set out twenty of these Weaver trees, not expecting 
much fruit, and we have not been disappointed in that respect. 
Three years ago we began to top-work them. The spring of 1903, 
blossom and twig blight struck every one of those Weaver plum 
trees and nearly killed them, and I have doubts if they will ever re- 
cover enough to be valuable even for top-working. 

The President: I would like to ask Mr. Cook whether he has 
the genuine Weaver plum? 

Mr. Cook: Yes, I am very positive. 

The President: For a long time it has seemed to me that the 
Weaver has not come up to the mark, and I do not know of any 
place where it has gained a strong foothold. 

Prof. Green: Did you say the Ocheeda? 

Mr. Cook: Yes, I said the Ocheeda especially and the Cheney 
generally. 

Mr. N. C. Radebaugh: I can say that the Weaver out at Rich- 
field, in the sandy country, has proved to be the greatest plum they 
have there. That is the way it goes; at some places it is of no 
value, and at others it does well. That is out here at Richfield, a 
little way beyond Minneapolis. 

Prof. Green: I understood Mr. Cook to mention the Compass 
cherry. 

Mr. Cook: It acted a good deal like the Weaver. The blossoms 
blighted right on the tree. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): What is the Compass cherry good 
for anyway? 

Mr. Cook: It makes nice jelly and sauce; it is better than any 
plum I know of. 

Prof. Green: Does it rot a good deal? 

Mr. Cook: Yes, fully as much as the plum. 

Mr. P. J. Bentz (Wis.): I would like to ask what success 
he has had with the Early Richmond cherry? 

Mr. Cook: I never grew the Early Richmond cherry. My 
neighbor has grown them, and they have done very well. 

-Mr. Bentz: How long has he grown them? 

Mr. Cook: For the last six or eight years. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: Have you ever grown the Wragg cherry? 

Mr. Cook: I have some growing, but they have not yet borne 
any fruit. 
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Mr. J. W. Murray: Do you raise enough to feed the birds? 

Mr. Cook: I heard the question, but I don’t want to answer 
it. (Laughter.) 

Rev. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): Does the Russian mulberry do 
well with you? 

Mr. Cook: It does pretty well. 

Mr. Harrison: I had an orchard of cherries around which I 
“planted mulberries, and the birds never touched the cherries. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I have raised a good many cherries 
since I have been in Winnebago City, but the last two years I did 
not get many except from the Wragg. There has never been a 
season but what I got a few cherries from the Wragg. When I 
planted my Wragg cherries I got them from Silas Wilson. They 
were pruned way up to the top. I dug a ditch two feet deep at one 
end and sloping to the surface at the other, and I laid that tree 
down there in that ditch, but left the top out and covered the rest. 
Then I put a sod under the end of the tree and turned up the tip, 
and that is the way I got the Wragg cherry on its own roots. It 
is vigorous and healthy today. I find I can do better with a late 
cherry than with the Early Richmond. The birds take all of the 
Early Richmond. I would not think of raising cherries unless I 
could raise enough for the birds and have enough left for myself. 
I like a cherry tree on its own roots. 

Mr. R. H. Pendergast: The cherry seems to be at home in 
Duluth. They planted out the common red cherry there, and I 
have watched them for thirty-five years, and I have never known 
a year but what the trees had to be propped up to keep the limbs 
from breaking. I introduced the Richmond up there; it yields 
heavily,and the fruit‘is fine. The Ostheim also does well. I have the 
Wragg, but have not fruited it. Speaking about birds, I tried a 
simple remedy. I went to the tinshop and procured a lot of small 
pieces of bright tin. Then I took my stepladder and attached the 
pieces to the ends of the twigs, and I have had no trouble with the 
birds since. I left a few trees without the tin, and I got no cherries 
from those trees. 

Mr. J. W. Murray: I have a Richmond set out sixteen years 
ago, and it is good yet. You speak about scaring birds away with 
pieces of tin. I never found it successful. I made scare-crows 
and put them in my trees, but these waxwings, so-called, came when 
the cherries began to redden and took them all. We shot a lot of 
the birds and hung them up in the trees, but it did no good. Then 
we got some mosquito netting and tied it over the tree, but, of course, 
it would not cover it completely, leaving holes as big as my hand. I 
stood right by the tree with a club in my hands and the birds would 
go right into those holes. (Laughter.) I finally concluded if I 
could not get any fruit the tree would do me no good, and I cut it 
down. I had the honor of introducing the tin business at Lake 
Minnetonka. I stretched some twine clear across the vineyard and 
hung it with tin. It attracted a great deal of attention, and it kept 
the birds off for two or three years, but finally they got on to it 
and came in again. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Richardson: They told me that tin would keep off the 
birds, so I went to the tin shop and got a lot of tin and fastened 
it to the trees, and I always thought the birds came there to see 
themselves in those tin looking glasses. I know it brought more 
birds. (Laughter.) 

Mr. P. J. Bentz (S. D.): I would like to bring out some facts 
in regard to cherry growing in the western portion of the state. I 
had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. C. G. Patten last week. I have 
a good many cherry trees planted, and he professed surprise at the 
thrifty condition of the trees of all kinds, and especially the cherry 
trees. I notice that horticulturists do not generally recommend the 
planting of cherry trees, yet there are cherries growing in the west- 
ern section. | 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): I would like to add a little testi- 
mony in regard to the hardiness of the Early Richmond cherry tree. 
I planted ninety-nine Early Richmond cherry trees sixteen years ago 
last spring, and ninety-two of those are in a thrifty condition at this 
time. They yielded some cherries the next season of the best quality 
I ever tasted. I kept a record of the product of those trees, and 
my books show that I have sold over $1200 worth of cherries from 
those trees. On my soil and location I have never had any cherry 
trees that were as good and healthy as the Richmond. I have tried 
the Ostheim, the Montmorency and all of the Wragg cherries. I 
think you will make no mistake if you plant the Early Richmond. 

Mr. Cook: I had a dozen or fifteen varieties. They wintered 
all right and blossomed in the spring and set some little cherries. 
We got the cherry trees to live all right, and they were full of 
blossoms, but that is all the fruit I got. 

Mr. L. R. Moyer: In western Minnesota, where I live, we 
have two cherries that do well and have produced a good crop. 
They are the Ostheim and the Pseudo-Hardy. I have never seen 
the Pseudo-Hardy mentioned, but they seem to be of as good a 
quality as the Ostheim and as hardy. We have had the Wragg 
cherry, but it has gone out entirely. They would grow up two or 
three feet high and then die down after a short time. 

Mr. S. A. Alling: I have fruited cherries in Minnesota suc- 
cessfully for forty-seven years with the exception of two years. I 
have fruited the Early Richmond, and I have tried sixteen other 
varieties, and I have never gathered a peck from any variety ex- 
cept from the old Homer cherry. I want to set some people right 
in the matter of the Homer cherry. I think I am the oldest fruit 
grower in Winona county. Nurserymen are selling what they call 
the Homer cherry, but the people that are buying are not buying 
anything new. I have fruited the Homer cherry for forty-seven 
years. They are the most prolific bearer and the sweetest cherries 
growing in the northwest. I have shipped trees all over the western 
and northern states. I have shipped them almost everywhere, and 
I have had nothing but the most favorable reports. The Homer 
cherry tree, so-called, is one of the greatest trees ever produced 
because it does not sunscald. There is another thing about cherry 
trees in this country. I was raised on a fruit farm at New Haven, 
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Connecticut. We pruned our trees away up, so that when I was 
a small boy I could ride under the limbs. I have six orchards ag- 
gregating about 2,500 trees, and I let the limbs come out close to 
the ground, and then never cut off a limb until it is dead. Every 
single limb in a favorable season will have cherries on. The first 
sign of decay will be that sunscald. The first indication of decay 
or of sunscald is a pure white gum that will exude where the limbs 
come out, and you will see no signs of sunscald except at that place. 
It means that it has begun to decay, but the tree will mature fruit 
right along. It will bear when the trunk is almost gone and rotted 
out in the heart, when it resembles a nail keg with the staves out, 
yet it will stand there and produce cherries until the last stave is 
gone. It will bear ¢herries as long as the body lives. It will grow 
cherrigs just as long as there is a green twig on the tree. 

' Tf there are any indications of water sprouts cut them off in 
the roots. I want to make a statement to the people who are putting 
out cherries. When you see any signs of decay a little above or a 
little below, select one or two of the best sprouts and let them grow, 
and when the tree is gone you will have them well started. If you 
could come with me and go into my yard and let me show you of 
what I am speaking here, you would have some knowledge of the 
reason why cherries do well. Cherries will do well, but they must 
have their limbs close to the ground. I had an orchard of 219 
trees from which I picked 200 bushels of cherries. And as to 
what I said about the limbs, I want to state that roo bushels were 
picked by my pickers while standing on the ground. Let the limbs 
come out low, never higher than three feet. I raise other stuff 
among my cherry trees. I usually get a crop of grass, but just as 
sure as I put in a plow and break up the roots I have a world of 
sprouts coming up, and I want to tell Mr. Wedge that if he culti- 
vates his cherries he will soon not need to buy stock from nursery-. 
men. I think Mr. Brand will tell you that; he has had some ex- 
perience. I do not get as large orders from nurserymen as I used 
to. It is not the fault of the fruit or the tree, but because they 
have learned to propagate it themselves. (Applause.) 

The President: I think Mr. Alling has given us a very inter- 
esting address on cherries in place of Mr. Widmoyer. 


ONION SETs are grown from seed sown so thickly that the bulbs do not 
have sufficient room, moisture or plant food to attain much size. They ripen 
prematurely, and if carefully stored in wiuter and planted out the next spring 
they will complete their development into large bulbs. Their chief use, how- 
ever, is for the production of bunching onions early in the spring. 


SuB-IRRIGATION IN GARDEN PLOTS.— Water poured on the surface hardens 
the soil, washes gulleys and blisters the plant leaves, but applied gradually 
to the roots it all goes where it will do most good. Set a 5-inch unglazed 
flower pot between the alternate plants, and fill with water to which is added 
a little nitrate of soda. August-set strawberry plants thus treated will bear 
wellthe next season. Celery and lettuce will pay also satisfactorily for the 
trouble when a dry spell occurs. 
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At the present time we generally understand that a hybrid 
means the offspring of two species, but some of the older scien- 
tists classed the offspring of different varieties as hybrids, also 
claiming that the only difference was in degree, or in the promi- 
nence of dominating characters. 

Later writers, however, designate as hybrids only the off- 
spring of distinct species; as for example, a cross between the 
wild crab apple and our domestic varieties, or the cherry and 
plum, or the peach and plum. The behavior of these crosses has 
long been a study in attempts to formulate some general law to 
govern the character of the progeny of crosses in the cultivation 
of fruits and flowers. A lively interest in this subject has lately 
been created by the convention lately held in New York City of 
scientists representing Germany, France, Austria, England and 
our own country. 

At this meeting considerable time was occupied in the discus- 
sion of Mendel’s Law, which had been comparatively unnoticed 
for forty years but is now recognized as a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of heredity and hybridizing. His experiments ex- 
tended over a period of eight years with different plants, and 
though his conclusions have been somewhat criticized the prin- 
ciples he lays down are worthy of our careful consideration if 
we are seeking to improve our fruits by crossing. Had we been 
conversant with his methods and results, it would have saved 
us much effort and groping in the dark along grounds that had 
been well covered by his work. 

It has been said that the union of two buds in budding has 
sometimes produced a hybrid, but the only practicable methed 
generally known is to place the pollen of one blossom upon the 
stigma of another, and one of Mendel’s principles was that the 
character of the progeny was wholly dependent upon the con- 
stituents of the pollen cells and the egg cells of the mother plant 
or, in other words, what combinations had entered into the life 
formations of the cells, heredity playing no part in influence on 
the progeny. 

The application of some of these principles to the production 
of native plums explains in a measure their remarkable variety 
in form, color, quality, season, etc., and their variability when 
produced from the same seed. Domestic apples may also be 
governed by the same law. The Americana group of plums 
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naturally cross reciprocally and have done so from the beginning, 
which produced varieties in endless confusion. No one can pre- 
dict with any certainty what the progeny will exactly be by the 
crossing of two varieties. In some cases the pollen cells unite or 
blend with the egg cells of the pistillate plant, in which case the 
product is a new creation and may be entirely unlike either par- 
ent, and if these pollenize themselves the after progeny will 
prove constant in character. Another principle: If the plants 
-of both parents have similar dominant characters, the character 
of the dominants will be perpetuated if the progeny be pollen- 
ized by the parent pollen. In some cases the pollen and the egg 
cells do not blend, but either one may be vivified when brought 
in contact, and the resulting progeny will be more or less the 
counterpart of the dominant plant, so much so that only the 
character of the one parent can be distinguished; but even this 
progeny may invisibly retain a recessive character and appear 
like the other parent after several generations, either by accu- 
mulating its recessive character or by the application of some 
other pollen. 

Another principle: It is not possible to determine the number 
of different forms under which the offspring of hybrids appear or 
to arrange their forms with certainty, according to their genera+ 
tions; but in the first generation bred from hybrids, the domi- 
nant character reappears in the proportion of 3 to 1; the reces- 
sive characters also reappear in the same numerical ratio, and 
when fully formed they present no appreciable difference in their 
subsequent development. 


When we attempt to trace the relationship of hybrids by a 
small number of plants, the results are very uncertain, as the dif- 
ferentiation of characters increase in cubic ratio. For instance: 
if two different stocks differ in seven characters, and 100 and 200 
plants are raised from the seeds of their hybrids to determine 
the grade of relationship of the offspring, we can easily see how 
uncertain the decision must become since for seven differentiating 
characters the combination series contains 16,384 individuals, 
under 2,187 various forms. Different relationships could assert 
their predominance as chance presented this or that form to the 
observer. In applying this law to the production of plums or of 
apples we can plainly see where so much variation comes in, as it 
would be rare to attempt to cross two varieties without more or 
less differential characters in the pollen and egg cells. In 
crossing two varieties of native plums it is immaterial which one 
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is used as the pollen or the egg cell plant. The resultant hybrids 
will be nearly identical in dominant character. This has been 
shown in crossing Wolf on Rollingstone and the reverse; also 
the Brittlewood, by Mr. Williams. No. I is the product of Quak- 
er pollen on Harrison’s Peach, No. 2 the reverse. The only prom- 
inent difference in fruit is that one matures about a week later. 

The character of the mule form of fruits, or such hybrids as 
are not fertile, cannot be predicted because we have no means of 
knowing what combinations have formed the pollen cells or the 
egg cells of the parent. This is especially true of the outward or 
visible characters, such as size, form, color, &c. It follows that 
the cross-bred may resemble one of its pure parents, so as to be 
practically the same. It may present an intermediate between 
the two parental forms, or it may be nearer to one or the other 
in any degree, or it may present some form quite different from 
either parent, or it may revert in appearance to some former 
type. , 

In regard to the primary influence of pollen on the character 
and appearance of fruit: There are some well authenticated 
cases of such influence on strawberries, apples and other fruits. 
No elaborate experiments have been conducted to establish a law 
or rule by which this has been accomplished. The pollenizing. 
process has been questioned by some and attributed to sport or 
bud variation. In the crossing of peas by Mendel and others, 
it has been found that the influence of foreign pollen can be de- 
tected immediately after fertilization in the form of the seeds and” 
cotyledons, but other characters remain invisible till the next 
generation is produced. 

From these facts we may see that there may be any num- 
ber of pure characters associated in one organism, and each 
character is capable of being dissociated or replaced by its con- 
trary, the resultant being a distinct unit character—unit char- 
acters being of such a nature that any one of them is capable of 
being displaced or of displacing alternative characters, taken 
singly. These unit characters have been named allelomorphs, or 
pairs of contraries, and while we know that one may be displaced 
we do not know that pairs can be displaced by other pairs, these 
being alternative to each other in the constitution of the germ 
cells according to a definite system. 

Dominance is merely a phenomenon incidental to specific cases, 
between which no other common property has been perceived. 
In blended inheritance we have no dominance; in alternative 
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inheritance we have no universal dominance. Absolute and uni- 
versal purity in germ cells has not been determined for any case. 
The impairment may occur from blended or from mosaic prop- 
erties. Unexplored nature may reveal cases of purity, as we have 
reason to believe that they may occur in rare cases. There are 
also groups where these principles do not apply; nor is it easy 
to conceive any law of ancestral heredity which can express 
them. The first cross may be irregular or not intermediate be- 
tween parental types. There is often some degree of sterility. 

False hybrids may be produced where we have fertilization 
without transmission of parental characters. In these cases the 
first cross may show in some respect the character of one parent 
only, but in its posterity no appearance of the lost character or 
characters is observed. The nature of such cases is still quite ob- 
scure. To these uncomformable cases further experiment will add 
many more, as the phenomena of inheritance is more complex. 
But Mendel’s principle may be extended from hybridization to 
heredity, though the laws of each case must be determined by 
separate experiment. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. SIAS, HARBOR VIEW, FLA. 


In the exuberance of his affection for our society, Mr. A. W. 
-Sias, of Harbor View, Fla., life member for thirty years and well 
known for his practical work in horticulture in our state in the 
seventies and eighties, gives voice as follows: 


The Minnesota State Horticultural Society : 
She’s mine alma mater. 


We ne’er brag about old Harvard or Yale, 

Or of any other subject that’s stale. 

We knocked at her door and received our mail— 
She’s mine alma mater. 


Do we now grow trees as nature revealed? 

If so, fine is the fruit, and big the yield! 

We joined the ranks, and unto her appealed— 
She’s mine alma mater. . 


We'll grow grape fruit as big as good pumpkins, 
Without aid from commercial man—Dunkins! 
Our college will help, as sure as fate is— 

She’s mine alma mater. 


She’s my good, pure, mental food creator! 
To the truth, she’s no idle spectator. 
There’s a host to love, and none to hate her !— 
She’s mine alma mater. 
—Sam Bacus: 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1904, SO. MINN. HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


L. P. HIGHBY, SEC’Y, ALBERT LEA. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the So. Minn. Hort. Society 
was held in the city of Albert Lea, Feb. 25, 1904. 

As the president of the society, Mr. O. W. Moore, of Spring 
Valley, was hindered by sickness from being present, the meeting 
was called to order by Vice-President P. Clausen, at whose sugges- 
tion A. W. Massee, of Albert Lea, was chosen as chairman of the 
-session. 

The morning session was spent listening to the reading of 
the president’s address and of committee reports. 

The following notes are from the Albert Lea Evening 
Tribune: 

In the afternoon there was a larger attendance than at the 
morning session, although the stormy weather kept not a few 
away. 

The topic assigned M. E. Giles, “Experiences of the Horticul- 
tural Amateur” proved a very interesting one. 

The paper by President O. W. Moore, of Spring Valley, upon 
“Spraying” was read by Secretary Highby. The topic was con- 
tinued by J. Q. Annis, who told of the effects of the work in Ar- 
kansas and other places, his remarks being largely devoted to 
borers and insects that greatly damage apple and other fruit 
trees. 

There was a vigorous discussion over the matter and many in- 
teresting points were brought out, Mr. Annis recommending a 
wash of soft soap and water. Chris Bertleson said he used helle- 
bore and slaked lime for cleaning currants from insects. 

C. G. Patten gave some ideas regarding the various insects that 
attack fruit and declared the currant worm can be absolutely de- 
stroyed by hellebore, and that agent is harmless to people, while 
Paris green is dangerous. 

Mr. Hibbs was called upon to give his experience in spraying, 
and he said that while he had not at all times met with success 
the last year, he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had de- 
feated the worms on apple trees. 

_ C. G. Patten, of Charles City, Iowa, read a paper upon “Orig- 
inating New Varieties.” The paper was a literary treat as well 
as a brilliant and understandable exposition of a highly interest- 
ing topic, as it went to the bottom of the raising of seedlings. 

Clarence Wedge took up the subject and went into some 
points more in detail and especially in the selection of the seed 
to be planted for originating new varieties. Mr. Wedge closed 
with a hearty endorsement of the Patten’s Greening as a profit- 
able fruit to raise. . 

Peter Clausen urged all present to endeavor to secure the 
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$1,000 offered by the State Horticultural Society and not let it go 
to Iowa. 

The paper prepared by C. M. Jensen was here read by Secre- 
tary Highby, as Mr. Jensen was sick and could not attend. The 
paper was upon “Good Varieties of Fruit for the Farmers to 
Grow.” 

Mr. Friedholm wanted to know how to get the Columbian 
raspberry to grow up and not fall over, and Mrs. Massee said 
that it could not be prevented as the Columbian is cultivated 
from the tips. 

Mr. Prescott said he clipped the top when the cane is as high 
as he desires and let branches-come out. 

H. F. Hanson said it did not make much difference whether 
the canes stand up or fall down, as it usually winter-kills and 
all can be taken out in the spring. 

‘Mr. Wedge defended the Columbian and said it did very well 
for him, while Mr. Bertleson said he had had good results from 
them. 

“Horticulture for the Farmer’s Son,” by Clint L. Luce, was 
here read, and after its reading a motion requesting its publica- 
tion in the Albert Lea Tribune was carried. 

A committee on preserving the big trees in California was 
named as follows: L. P. H. Highby and Clint L. Luce, the report 
to be in for the evening meeting. . 

A committee on nominating of officers was here named, and 
it consisted of Clarence Wedge, P. Clausen and H. F. Hanson. 
The committee reported in favor of the following: President, 
O. W. Moore, Spring Valley ; vice-president, J. C. Hawkins, Aus- 
tin; secretary and treasurer, L. P. H. Highby, Albert Lea. The 
report was adopted, each candidate being elected separately and 
by ballot. The meeting was then adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 

The evening session of the society was held in the municipal 
court room of the city hall, and the attendance was not as large 
as had been expected, but those present were of “the elect” in 
horticulture. 

The first number on the program was a paper upon “Top- 
grafting” by J. A. Jensen, of Rose Creek, Mower county. He 
was not present, and the paper was read by Clarence Wedge. It 
gave the results of experiments in top-grafting that Mr. Jensen 
had had. 

In reply to a question Mr. Patten stated that the stock and 
graft did not of necessity have to be both sweet or both sour, 
still the matter is largely experimental. 

Mr. Wedge then gave some experiences he had gone through 
in top-grafting, some of them being very successful and others 
not so much so. He said he expected to grow all the Jonathan 
he wanted, the king of fruits, by top-working them upon the 
Hibernal. 

P. Clausen gave the result of his work in top-grafting, espe- 
cially as regards Malindas. 
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There were a number of interesting questions propounded and 
answered regarding different phases of top-grafting. 

The next topic was upon floriculture, being a paper by H. C. 
McMillen upon “Rose Culture.” The paper was a plea for a 
little space for a flower garden, as it beautifies the place and 
adds interest to life. The paper then gave special treatment for 
the culture of roses, and Mr. McMillen gave some pleasing ex- 
periences he had gone through, in most cases meeting with suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. A. W. Massee was called upon and took up the question, 
and she gave the results of her work with several varieties of 
roses. There was an extensive discussion over the subject of 
covering roses in the winter, and the concensus of opinion was 
that the stems should be kept dry. 

The next paper was upon “Perennial Flowers for the Home 
Grounds” and was presented by Mrs. A. W. Massee, and it 
was a gem from a literary standpoint as well as for disseminat- 
ing a vast amount of information upon the topic under discus- 
‘sion. The paper discussed the flowers under the head of bulbs, 
shrubs and perennial plants proper. There was an interesting 
discussion over the subject. 

The following preamble and resolution was then presented by 
the committee, and a vote being taken it was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, a movement has been started looking to the preser- 
vation of the gigantic trees in California and the use of the sur- 
rounding territory for a’ national park, and being desirous of 
promoting forestry and park interests, be it 

Resolved, by the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society 
that it approves and endorses the efforts put forth as above 
stated and requests that the member of congress from this dis- 
trict and the United States senators from this state do their ut- 
most in securing the proper legislation to complete the project. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the city of Albert Lea for the 
free use of the commodious rooms and also to Mr. Clausen for 
showing the fruit and beautiful blooming azalea. 

There was some discussion about pears, but the fruit was 
not considered hardy and not altogether advisable to experiment 
with. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Patten for being present 
and assisting so much in the program, after which the meeting 
was adjourned. 
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MY PLUM ORCHARD. 
R. E. HYNSON, MANKATO. 


I have made a study of plum orchards for ten years, and I have 
noticed that wherever an orchard has been set out in a cluster or 
thicket, as most all of the fruit*agents recommend, they come into 
bearing in four or five years and bear one or two good crops, and 
after that they begin to crowd each other, and they don’t fertilize, 
or if they do the plums are small and scabby. We had a grove of 
native plums on the old homestead, of a very delicious plum. We 
call them the Peach plum; they taste like a peach. We always had 
orders for more than we could supply. About twenty years ago 
they bore heavy crops, but after the trees got larger they would 


R. E. Hynson, Mankato. 


blossom full every year but would produce very little fruit. We 
had a garden on one side of them, and I noticed the trees next to 
the cultivated land always haa large, perfect fruit, while those inside 
of the grove were almost worthless. That set me to thinking, “what 
can I do to make them all perfect?” Some one told me they needed 
bees to make them fertilize. So I bought a swarm of bees and 
kept them in the orchard three years, but that was not a success. 
The plums were too small and badly stung by curculio. So I 
thought I would look over my apple orchard and see if I could not 
get an idea from them that would give me light on the plum. I 
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noticed where the apples were set too close together the apples were 
small and faulty, deficient in size, color and quality, but where they 
had plenty of room and sunshine and were cultivated around they 
were nearly all perfect. 

“Well, now,” I said to myself, “I have found the secret; I will 
grub out two-thirds of my trees so I can cultivate through them the 
same as the apples.” 

So this last spring I grubbed out enough so I could cultivate with 
a two-horse cultivator. I cultivated twice while they were in bloom 
and three times after, and I got the finest crop of plums I ever saw. 


Plum orchard in poultry yard—at R. E. Hynson’s. 


The trees had as many plums as leaves on and of the very best 
quality. There were not two quarts ot poor plums in ten bushels, 
and I did not spray either. This was on the old plum trees. 

I have a new orchard that I set six years ago, and a part five 
years ago. I set those sixteen feet apart in the row and the rows 
twenty feet apart. Forty-five are Rockford. Some of these trees 
bore a bushel of plums to the tree this year, three year old trees 
set five years ago, and my Peach plums doing equally as well. I 
got two dollars a bushel for the choicest ones. I cultivated this 
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orchard also twice while in bloom, and as often as the corn field 
afterward. Be 

I cultivate when in bloom for two reasons: One is to stir the 
ground so that the air and earth can make a connection, and that 
makes electricity, and when you have got that started you have got 
action in the air, which gives new life power to the buds and 
blossoms. The second reason is that cultivation produces growth, 
and there are no leaves to grow, so there must be a growth in the 
blossoms. Why does growth in the blossoms aid fertilization? Be- 
cause it enlarges the calyx, or cup, that holds the ovule, or little plum, 
and by enlarging that it lets the pollen fall down around the ovule, 
and that does the work of the bee. 

Now in regard to spraying: I did not spray my old orchard, 
but I did spray my young trees twice, not to kill the curculio, for 
my cultivation seemed to do that, but later in the season to kill the 
Hession fly. If I had not killed them, they would certainly have 
killed my plum trees. 


WHOLE-ROOT VS. PIECE-ROOT GRAFTS. 
A. F. COLLMAN, CORNING, IA. | 


No class of men have been handicapped and crippled by mis- 
representation in business as have the honest horiculturists who | 
are selling honest trees at living prices. He has had to face the 
kid gloved gent with his tree strawberries, budded apple trees 
and sweet gooseberries, who probably never budded a tree or 
even saw one budded; who travels on a borrowed name or firm 
and buys cheap trees and plants at wholesale to fill his orders and 
don’t care whether the stock is true in name or otherwise, or 
whether budded or grafted on whole or piece roots. 

But the greatest delusion of the present age, in the business 
world, is the whole-root-grafts. It is not advisable, if it were 
practicable. It is now an established fact that only ten per cent 
of all our apple seedlings are hardy enough to stand our severe 
winters, even as far south as the 4oth parallel. It is a Divine 
command to build on a solid foundation, and we know that this 
is true in all practical and scientific questions. 

The whole root men tell us that the seedling root uncut forms 
the tap root for the tree to draw the moisture and the nourish- 
ment to make the tree long lived and fruitful, when just the op- 
posite is true; roots will go down to moisture then branch off 
after nitrogenous food for the tree. So we see it is not practica- 
ble to graft a short scion on a whole root from fifteen to eighteen 
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inches long, when only one out of ten south of the fortieth paral- 
lel would stand our test winters without protection. 

We can always judge the root system by the top of a tree. 
All light, upright tops never have a good root system and in- 
variably have a long tap root with but few surface feeding roots, 
and to apply this to a fruit tree we know the same rule will prove 
true. We would never look for an abundance of good fruit on a 
light upright-topped tree. Why? Because it has a poor root 
system; its roots run deep and produce wood instead of fruit. 
And, on the other hand, a tree that has a good open top always 
has a good root system that branches out far from the tree, to 
gather food for the tree to develop its crop of precious fruit. 
This rule holds true with all nut bearing trees; for if we wish to 
plant any of our nut bearing trees for fruit we must transplant 
them, and in doing this we usually cut the tap root to do the work 
nicely.. 

So+vou see, we believe in the piece-root system and would 
plant no other. We would use a short root about three inches 
long, and a long scion about six inches long, and set it in the 
ground down to the-top bud and then cultivate thoroughly, and 
the surface feeding roots will usually start from the scion. Then 
you will have a tree on its own roots, so that if your scion is 
hardy and your work is well done you will have a good tree, with 
a good root system that will stand our hard winters, produce 
plenty of luscious fruit, reward the planter and laugh at the 
storm. 


SEEDLING CRABS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
CA letter) 

The following letter forwarded to us by Mr. T. A. Hoverstad, 
superintendent of the Crookston Experiment Station, contains a 
recital of the efforts of a resident of North Dakota in growing 
seedling apples. His experience will undoubtedly be profitable 
to others similarly situated in a locality where it has been found 
impracticable to grow the standard apple. (Sec’y.) 

Mr. Hoverstad, Crooksten, Minn. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter asking about my success in 
raising seedling apple trees or apples. I hardly know what you 
would call success. 

When I came to this country I brought with me several hun- 
dred seedling crab apple trees of the first year’s growth. The 
seed was taken from large, excellent seedling trees which I had 
grown at home in Canada. 

I was late putting them out and had not much ground ready, 
so I put them out very close so as to preserve them until another 
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time when I would give them more room. I moved quite a num- 
ber and planted them about sixteen feet apart. These with the 
nursery have successfully and unprotected stood the blizzards for 
over twenty years. I lost some from other causes than the se- 
vere winters. 

Apple trees will not be a success in either an alkali bed 
or a water hole. In my nursery came the “survival of the fittest,” 
some dying out for the want of room, just as you will see it 
among forest trees that have been self-sown and therefore too 
thick. 

I got some scions from my best seedling crabs in Canada and 
grafted them on to some of the seedlings which I had here. Thus 
I had two kinds of seedlings, those which I raised from seedlings 
in Canada and also seedlings from the trees which I grew here 
without grafting. The result was that I had quite a number of 
Jarge, good flavored seedling crabs which are unknown to nur- 
serymen. Some of the largest were three inches in diameter in 
Canada, but are a size smaller here. I think it is owing to the 
dryness of the air and soil. Those that I would recommend are 
from the size of the Transcendent crab up to something less 
than three inches. One most excellent variety which did well in 
Canada grew and bore well here, but first I knew it rotted off 
close to the roots. I think it was owing to the soil. If the soil 
had been more sandy or gravelly I think it would have been all 
right. 

I had good success with three other kinds, which are known 

to nurserymen, the Transcendent crab, Queen’s Choice and Mon- 
treal Beauty. 
_ Last summer there was a very severe thunder storm accom- 
panied by awful lightning. Very shortly after the storm some 
of the trees looked as though they were struck with the blight. 
The leaves had changed color and were dead. 

And now having given you my apple tree history I will leave 
you to judge of my success. In conclusion would say that the 
raising of seedlings in order to obtain new varieties adapted to 
this country should be encouraged. I believe if the soil is er 
apple trees can be grown wherever wheat will grow. 

Respectfully yours, 
Fordyce L. Waldo. 


FOREST ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE MORRIS BILL. 
(A talk.) 


Mrs. W. H. Bramhall, St. Paul: I am very happy to speak 
before the forestry section of the horticultural society again. 
When I last spoke to you it was about the use of the non-agri- 
cultural lands of the state and of the result we hoped to bring 
about, and which now in part is being realized in the wise cut- 
ting and administration of the forests. You are all doubtless . 
aware of the efforts that have been made in the northern part 
of the state, and of the opposition to the administering of the 
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Morris bill, or at least that part of it relating to the forest ad- 
ministration, which comes about because the Indians are being 
excited. One of the lumbermen is making them believe they are 
being taken advantage of. The Morris bill provides that five 
per cent be left for resetting purposes, and the Indians are 
anxious to know whether they are to be paid for this. The bill 
provides that 200,000 acres of non-agricultural land shall be set 
aside for a forest reserve, and the Indians are asking whether 
they are going to be paid for this. The Indians are almost being 
persuaded that the lumberman is their friend and the forester 
their enemy. This is a peculiar situation. Of course, the friends 
of forestry desire to see the Indians paid. The payment will be 
provided, but it seems to me the State Forestry Association 
should put itself on record as asking that that part of the Morris 
bill be now attended to by our representative in.congress, and | 
hope Mr. Chapman will introduce a resolution asking that justice 
be done in this matter. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. H. Chapman: This bill and the situation which has 
arisen in the endeavor to administer the law arose from the ne- 
cessity of passing the law in the way in which it was passed. Our 
representative at Washington had to pass that bill. The pressure 
was so strong that they had to compromise on the present form 
of the law which gave the state a forest reserve with trees enough 
on it to insure pine springing up from the seed if the Forestry 
Bureau had charge of the cutting. We got this much. The pine 
from the tops, the pine after the logs are removed, must be 
burned at a time when the fire would be the least liable to extend 
itself, and this provision and the necessity which the lumbermen 
are under of burning these pine tops and needles, and the con- 
sequent expense to the lumbermen, makes them very desirous to 
defeat the bill and do away with the expense. The expense ot 
the administration of the Forestry Bureau is not one-half as great 
as the lumbermen try to make it appear, and it can be done with 
great economy, but owing to the attack which the lumbermen 
are making upon the bill the administration of the law is being 
delayed through a technicality which every one of the legislators 
acknowledge existed at that time, and that is that the Indian Bu- 
reau is entitled to five per cent as payment for the land. Really 
they get more than if the old Nelson law had been carried out, 
as they would not have been paid this five per cent under the old 
Nelson law which they are now to receive, but legally they are 
entitled to it. The lumbermen do not care to have the Indian 
paid for this, but they want to defeat the entire measure. 


ecretary’s orner. 


OuR MEMBERSHIP FOR 1904.—The annual membership roll for 1904 at 
this date, March 16, stands at 1,349, which is 280 ahead of last year at this 
time. Have you sent in the name of a new member this year as yet? 


CONDITION OF THE PERKINS’ SEEDLINGS.—A letter from Mr. T.. E. 
Perkins, of Red Wing, under date of March 12, says: ‘I have been out look- 
ing over my trees and find them in fine condition, hardly a twig killed.’”? We 
hope to secure a fine show of fruit from this seedling orchard for display at 
the St. Louis Exposition in the coming fall months. 


CONSTANCE HORTICULTURAL CLUB.—This club has been in existance 
several years and has renewed its vitality again for the year 1904 with sixteen 
members. Constance is located a few miles northeast of Anoka. They hold 
regular meetings every two weeks. The officers elected for the year are as 
follows: D.G. Williams, president; Robert Swanson, vice-president; John 
Simonson, secretary; Gust Johnson, treasurer; Sam Severson, librarian. 


SHIPMENT TO THE ST. LouIS EXPOSITION.—The material that is to go 
into the structure upon which to display Minnesota fruits at the St. Louis 
Exposition was shipped by itself in a car over the St. Louis road, leaving 
Minneapolis March 15. The car contained also, in eleven cases, the fruit put 
up in glass jars which is to be used with this exhibit. It is expected that the 
car will be in St. Louis by the 19th and if everything goes well the structure 
will be completed by the 5th of April. The exposition opens the 30th of 
April, which allows a large margin. 


SELECTING STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SETTING NEW BEDsS.—‘‘Select 
plants grown on new ground and that have had good cultivation. Do not use 
old plants, but only those which were grown the previous year. If you select 
such plants and plant them on good ground and take good care of them, and 
plant such varieties as Senator Dunlap, Sample, Clyde, Bederwood, Lovett, 
Warfield and Splendid, you will have a fine crop of berries as I did the last 
year, 1903, when I raised 11,000 quarts on a little over one acre—and if my 
plants had a ‘pedigree’ I did not know it.”’ A. BRACKETT, Excelsior. 


PLuM PocKET.—Plum pocket is caused by a fungous disease. The same 
fungus also causes leaf curl on peaches. This latter form of it has been 
almost entirely prevented by the following treatment: Spray in the spring— 
at least two weeks before the buds expand—with a solution of sulphate of 
copper at the rate of one pound to twenty-five gallons of water; or spray with 
Bordeaux mixture made of five pounds of lime, five pounds of sulphate of cop- 
per and twenty-five gallons of water. In applying this material it is very 
important to apply it two or three weeks before the buds expand, and do ‘t so 
thoroughly that every twig and bud and crevice in the twigs shall be wet. 
Prof. Newton B. Pierce, the most eminent expert along this line, believes that 
plum pocket can be entirely prevented by this treatment. As this disease is 
especially troublesome in some parts of Minnesota at this time, I hope that 
many will try this prevention and report their results to the secretary of the 
Horticultural Society at an early date. PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN. 
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ORCHARD TREES IN RENVILLE COUNTY.—Mr. G. A. Anderson, of Ren- 
ville, Minn., under date of March 14th, says in regard to his orchard trees: 
“I. have examined trees lately and find the hardy varieties in good condition, 
such as Duchess, Wealthy, Hibernal, Northwestern Greening, Peerless and 
many others. Snow and Wolf River appear to be perfectly sound. I find a 
slight discoloration in tips of some branches on the following: Talman Sweet, 
Jonathan, Walbridge, Pewaukee and a few others. Have two trees of the 
Newtown Pippin that passed through last winter in good condition, but now 
are quite badly discolored in last year’s growth.’’ 


MEADOW VALE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This society is located at 
Elk River, Minu. For rgo4 the president is Albert Heath; vice-president, E. 
Morgan; secretary, F. J. Keasling. Its annual meeting was held on Feb, 29. 
So far seven members have been reported for this local society for the current 
year. At that meeting the Compass cherry was very highly spoken of as 
follows, ‘‘An early and immense bearer, perfectly hardy and will grow on any 
soil the choke cherry will.’’ They report a light apple crop the past year on 
account of hail storm ‘‘but for all that there was a fine showing of fruit at our 
neighboring fair in September. So far as we can tell no harm has been done 
the past severe weather.’’ 


TREES AND FRUIT IN NorTH DAKOTA.—Under the above title, Prof. C. 
B. Waldron, horticulturist of the North Dakota State Experiment Station, has 
just issued a bulletin, No. 59. It goes considerably into detail in the matter of 
growing and planting trees and varieties of trees for ornament and wind- 
breaks and has something to say also about ornamental shrubs, hedges, etc. 
It contains also a review of the present status of fruit growing in that state, 
giving a little space to methods, etc. To those interested in this subject a 
copy of the bulletin will be instructive reading. A copy can be had for the 
asking, undoubtedly, by addressing Prof. Waldron at Fargo. - 


CHERRY TREES IN THE WINONA REGION.—Vice-President C. W. Mer- 
ritt, of Homer, reports further as to cherries, under date of March 17th: ‘‘In 
regard to blight on cherry leaves in this vicinity I don’t think there was an 
orchard of cherry trees in this locality entirely free from it. Certainly all 
cherry trees on the high lands were yellow with diseased leaves till late in the 
fall. One orchard composed of Homer cherry trees entirely, owned by Mr. 
King (my neighbor), was at one time one-third stripped of leaves but rallied 
later. On my own grounds Wragg, Dyehouse, Montmorency, Orel, Ostheim, 
Homer and several other varieties all suffered alike. All are dead, if I except 
now and then a young tree of the several varieties. Cherry growers report 
fruit buds of cherry trees nearly all killed by hard winter.”’ 


CONDITION OF ORCHARD AT WINNEBAGO CiTy, March gth.—‘“‘An 
examination of forty varieties of apple trees on my own grounds shows that 
most of them are injured more or less by the severe cold weather during the 
past winter. My oldest trees are eleven years old, and the injury to them is 
much greater than for any previous winter since they were planted. There 
are but few varieties that do not show discoloration of wood of last year’s 
growth. Amoung those are the Duchess, Hibernal, Large Anis, Ostrokoff, 
Rosa Repka, Sklanka. Among the varieties showing slight discoloration of 
wood at the tip ends of limbs are Patten’s Greening, Wealthy, Peter, 
Okabena, Peerless, Tetofsky, Whitney No. 20, Malinda, Wolf River and 
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others. Among varieties injured more severely are Northwestern Grecairg, 
Tolman Sweet, Haas, Kaump, McMahon White, and Scott’s Winter. Scme 
varieties that showed slight discoloration of new growth of wood on previous 
winters are severely injured, and the end of the limbs probably killed back 
several inches. From the examination made by meI am of the opinion that 
we will need to discard some varieties that we have thought worthy of culti- 
vation and trial.”’ Davip SECOR. 


RED RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Some preliminary work 
had been done in reference to the organization of a society under the above 
title, as spoken of heretofore in the Secretary’s Corner, but the organization 
was not perfected until at a meeting held in Crookston, on March 5th. Upon 
invitation Mr. Wyman Elliot and Secretary Latham were present at this 
gathering. Both morning and afternoon sessions were held, at the former of 
which about thirty were present, and at the afternoon the attendance was in- 
creased to fifty. A large proportion of these were from the immediate vicinity, 
but Rev. O. A. Th. Solem was there from Halstad; Ole J. Hagen, from Hen- 
drum; E. A. Cannon from Detroit, and a number from other points. A pro- 
gram, largely of an extemporaneous character, was arranged and filled in the 
hours very profitably and pleasantly. Asa result of the meeting 22 members 
were secured for the local society. Officers who were elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: F. T. Haseltine, Crookston, president; Ole J. Hagen, 
Hendrum, vice-president; T. A. Hoverstad, Crookston, secretary; E. A. Can- 
non, Detroit, treasurer. The Red River Valley is a hopeful field for such a 
society, and from the multitude of horticultural topics of interest to that 
region a splendid program can be prepared, and the annual meeting of this 
society ought to be an occasion of bringing together a large gathering. 


REPORT OF THE ‘‘BIRD COMMITTEE.’’—A preliminary report has been 
received from the committee appointed by our society to consider what action 
should be taken looking towards the preservation of the useful birds of the 
state. This committee consists of Mrs. J. B. Hudson, Lake City; Prof. F. L. 
Washburn, State Experiment Station; Mr. S. A. Stockwell, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. E. M. La Penoitiere, Minneapolis; and Mrs. Ida Thompson, Duluth. 
They met at St. Paul March 15th in joint session with a committee from the 
Educational Society. It was decided to prepare a pamphlet to be distributed 
to all the teachers of the state stating the economic value of the birds of Min- 
nesota. Prof. Lange of St. Paul, Prof. Washburn and Mrs. Hudson were 
appointed as a committee to attend to this. Personal letters also will be sent 
to the mayors of cities and chiefs of police of the smaller places to see that 
protection is given the birds. Mrs. La Penoitiere will arrange with the Feder- 
ation of Woman’s Clubs to give this subject a prominent place on the program 
of the next annual meeting. The state superintendent of schools, Mr. Olson, 
will be asked to have special attention called to this subject at the summer 
schools. If all of these methods that have been decided upon are adopted and 
worked to good advantage a long step will be taken in informing the children 
of the state and others who may need this information as to the proper treat- 
ment of our native birds. All of the members of the Horticultural Society 
committee were present except Mrs. Thompson, of Duluth. For the facts in 
regard to this meeting we are indebted to Mrs. Hudson. 
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PYRUS BACCATA AS A STOCK FOR THE APPLE IN 
NURSERY AND ORCHARD. 


PROF. N. E. HANSEN, BROOKINGS, S. D. 


Judging by the many letters received on the above topic, 
it must be one of paramount importance. There is more or less 
root-killing of apple stocks in nursery and orchard every winter 
in the northwestern states, but it is only in such winters as 1898- 
9, when the severest cold came in early February with no snow 
on the ground, that the disaster is so wide spread as to compel 
general notice to be taken of the situation. The losses of thou- 
sands of farmers who suffer from root-killing of unmulched apple 
trees do not come to our ears, but when a nursery loses twenty- 
five acres or more of young apple trees we are apt to hear about 
it at the next horticultural meeting. Some seem to think that 
this trouble is peculiar to the northwestern prairie states only. 
On the contrary, the trouble has long existed in Europe, and, 
what is more, the problem has been solved to their satisfaction. 
The various phases of the subject can probably be better con- 
sidered under headings: 

I. It has been definitely proven by thousands of experiments 

-that the common apple (Pyrus malus) is not sufficiently hardy 
to endure the cold of our test winters if the ground happens to 
be bare at the time. In ordinary winters the root-killing is par- 
tial, so that the trees suffer severely in productiveness and gen- 
eral health, finally causing early death. Pyrus malus, our com- 
mon .apple, is a native of the temperate parts of Europe and Asia 
and has been under cultivation over four thousand years.: The 
form introduced into America by the early settlers is that found 
in England, Germany, France and other countries of extreme 
western Europe, where the climate is comparatively mild. In 
the United States many thousands of seedlings were raised by 
the early settlers from this race of the apple, giving rise to what 
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we know as “American apples.” These American born varieties 
gradually supplanted the grafted varieties from western Europe. 
It cost over one hundred million dollars, at a very low estimate, 
to determine the fact that these varieties are not hardy enough 
in the top to endure winters like 1855-56, 1872-73 and 1884-85. 
This led to the importation of the Russian race of the apple, 
Pyrus malus being found indigenous over a considerable portion 
of European Russia. All honor be to Professor Budd for his in- 
defatigable labors in the introduction of this hardy breed. They 
have certainly made it possible to extend the limit of apple culti- 
vation further northwestward than was formerly possible. The 
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PYRUS BACCATA. — 


This figure is from a photo of a lot of Pyvus baccata varieties sent me by Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
director of the Arnold Arboretum. The fruits were raised at the Arboretum. he typical 
P. bac. is quite small, as you will notice; Cherry and Yellow Siberian crabs are large frnuited 
representatives of the species, which is about as variable as P7 unus Americana,our native plums. 


present recommended fruit list of the Minnesota society gjves 
only four apples as of the first degree of hardiness. Three of these 
are Russian, and the fourth is an American born seedling of 
one of these three. 

2. According to De Candolle’s law, laid down in his noted 
work “The Evolution of Cultivated Plants,’ species of trees 
have not advanced one degree north of their natural limit in 
historic times. Evidently a period of four or five thousand 
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years is needed to change a plant so as to enable it to en- 
dure a greater degree of cold. This explains why in my plant- 
breeding operations I insisted on breeding for hardiness and 
why it is desirable to work with native species whenever pos- 
sible. The Russian race have hardiness to start with at the far 
north. In regions where the so-called American apples are hardy, 
there is no need for them with a few well known exceptions. 
When visiting Russia in 1894 and 1897 I learned that the Rus- 
sians had discovered another fact, that the root of their hardiest 
race of apples was more tender than the top in their provinces 
where severe cold often comes with the ground bare. They had 
found that none of their common apple seedlings would endure 
the test. They had solved the problem by seeking a race of 
apples much hardier naturally, the pure Siberian crab (Pyrus 
baccata), which will endure sixty below zero Fahrenheit. The 
effect of this was to make the apple top bear at least two years 
earlier and to dwarf the ultimate size of the tree. These trees 
were all grafted or budded at the collar under the surface of the 
ground, so that the entire root-system was of the crab and the 
entire top of the apple. 

3. This primitive species of the apple, Pyrus baccata, was 
long ago introduced into the United States, where it has been 
largely grown in American orchards, and a numerous brood of 
hybrids has resulted. This hybrid progeny is now considered by 
Prof. L. H. Bailey to be the species known as Pyrus prunifolia 
and is represented by such crabs as Transcendent, Orange, Min- 
nesota, Whitney and others with persistent calyx segments. 
The pure Pyrus baccata has deciduous calyx segments and is 
represented in cultivation by the Red Siberian, Yellow Siberian 
and Cherry crabs. 

4. The Russians used Pyrus prunifolia crabs also for stocks. 
At Moscow they were used interchangeably, but Pyrus baccata 
was spoken of the most, owing to its great hardiness. The Rus- 
sians were endeavoring to improve their own apples in hardi- 
ness by crossing with Siberians. Some of these I have en- 
deavored to import and to produce more by crossing at Brook- 
ings. Such efforts certainly give more promise than to disregard 
De Candolle’s law in selecting the parents with which to begin 
plant-breeding operations. 

5. The practice of piece-root grafting was not in favor with 
the German and Russian propagators whom I talked with con- 
cerning the matter. Their favorite method was to graft and bud 
at the collar on seedlings already established one season in the 
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nursery. This gave a strongly branched root system instead of 
one long tap-root, as is often found in one year orchard apple 
seedlings. Such trees are not dwarfed in the nursery usually, as 
I noticed in Russia and have demonstrated since at the Experi- 
ment Station at Brookings. Two year old trees budded on Pyrus 
baccata are one year ahead of the grafted tree, the two year top 
being fully equal to a three year top of a piece-root grafted tree. 

6. One Russian nursery claims there is no material dwarf- 
ing of apple trees on Pyrus baccata stock. As Pyrus baccata is 
somewhat variable, the same as our native plum, in size and 
quality of tree and size and habit of tree, there is of course some 
room for experiment on this stock. 

7. Lucas, one of the foremost pomologists in Germany, 
recommends Pyrus baccata as a stock for especially severe sit- 
uations and states that trees acquire a size intermediate between 
standard trees and those on dwarf stocks such as Doucin. The 
fruit is not dwarfed in the least. The effect of more or less 
imperfect union in grafting or budding is always to cause earlier 
fruitfulness, the sap being kept back in the top to some extent, 
changing the wood buds into blossom buds. 

8. In Russia the Pyrus baccata was not used for a stock 
save where it was absolutely necessary, as at Kiev, in southern 
Russia, where French pears are raised successfully, the apple 
seed that was handiest to get, either native Russian, French. or 
German, being used. 

g. In the prairie northwest nurserymen have long deluded them- 
selves and their customers with the idea of using a long scion on 
a short root, so that the tree would ultimately get on its own 
roots. This will do very well far enough south, but there is a 
considerable area of the northwest where all the scion-roots of 
the hardiest varieties winter-kill. If nurserymen desire to send 
into this section trees that will live, they must wholly reform 
their present method of propagation. 

10. In the drier soils as we go northwest in this region, 
apple trees,emit roots with far less rapidity from the scion in the 
nursery. In dry seasons it is only a myth. 

11. Some argue that a seedling from a Vermont apple seed 
is hardier than a French crab. This is true in a measure, but as 
we go north the only difference between the two is that the 
French crab kills “deader,”’ so to speak, than the Vermont apple 
seedling, but both kill dead enough. The only real difference 
between the two is that the Vermont apple seedling orchards 
date back to England most likely, while the French crabs are 
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imported direct from France. Both are botanically varieties of 
Pyrus malus. 

12. Some say we should raise our nursery seedlings from 
hardy apple varieties, such as Duchess and Wealthy. This would 
do for a time as we go northward, but I learned by experience 
at Brookings in the winter of 1898-9 that no seedlings of the 
common apple, even Hibernal, Wealthy, Duchess and many 
more, are sufficiently hardy. The Russians long ago learned to 
discard all the Pyrus malus species for hardy stocks. 

13. Some say, graft apple trees in the usual manner on com- 
mon apple seedlings, either Vermont seedling or French crab, 
and mulch the trees every fall. This will do very well for a few 
trees, but the average farmer will not mulch, and for large or- 
chards it is too expensive. If for some unavoidable reason it is 
neglected, it may mean the death of the whole orchard after 
years of work and expense. 

14. Some say, plant a cover crop to protect the roots over 
winter. Very well for some localities, but for a considerable 
area of the northwest the trees need every ounce of moisture 
that falls. Furthermore, the season is often too dry, and the 
cover crop seeds fail to germinate. . 

15. I apprehend that grafting at the collar, that is, at the 
surface of the ground or immediately below, will be better in 
many seasons than budding. At St. Petersburg stocks are 
grafted at the collar, this giving better results than budding, 
owing to the shortness of the season. 

16. If we were always sure of sufficient snowfall it would 
solve the problem, as snow is the best mulch in the world. This 
explains why root-killing is not a factor of consequence in the 
North Atlantic states or other moist regions with abundant 
snowfall. 

17. Charles G. Patten, of Charles City, Iowa, has given you 
his experience of some years ago with piece-root grafting on 
seedlings of the Cherry and Yellow Siberian crab. The ex- 
perience, as you know, was unfavorable, as already reported to © 
this society in my former paper and in Bulletin No. 65 of the 
South Dakota Experiment Station. Still earlier experiments, over 
thirty years ago, in Wisconsin confirmed this same idea that 
piece-root grafting is not a good plan owing to the inability of 
the piece-root to keep pace with the scion. Part of this experi- 
ence may be due to the fact that our root-killing winters only 
come every few years and in the intervals the common com- 
mercial seedlings are very cheap. However, I regard Mr. Pat- 
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ten’s experience as conclusive, and it confirms the advice I 
heard in Russia against piece-root grafting. In fact, the practice 
was not favored for ordinary apple seedlings in European nurs- 
eries, because they did not get the strong, vigorous growth ob- 
tained from trees budded or grafted on stocks already established 
in nursery. 

18. It may be necessary, however, to find some way of doing 
the work in winter, as this winter work explains why American 
apple trees are considerably cheaper than they are in Europe 
with their cheaper labor and high priced land; hence, it may be 
that whole-root grafts with very short scions may answer fairly 
well, as I regard it essential that the entire root system should 
be of the crab. 

19. As to whether pure Pyrus baccata or hybrid crabs are 
best for stocks, it is probably largely a matter of locality. For a 
considerable district, such as northern Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota, probably either will do. As we go northward the one 
essential is absolute hardiness, which is found only in the pure 
Pyrus baccata. 

Where shall we get seedlings? There are many old trees 
of the Yellow Siberian, Red Siberian and Cherry crab scattered 
about over the northwest. These have been neglected of late 
years, being superseded by the larger fruited hybrids. Fruit of 
these neglected trees should be gathered, and the seed saved. 

How shall we get a constant supply of the seed? Every 
nurseryman should have an orchard of these small fruited crabs 
especially for raising seed. One advantage of an orchard of 
pure Pyrus baccata would be that there would be less tempta+ 
tion to put the small fruit on the market. 

20.. Where is the best source of seed in Siberia? The main 
region seems to be in the Lake Baikal section. The climate there 
is continental, and crops of grain are raised in places where the 
ground never fully thaws out, simply thawing enough on the 
top that the plants will live. The summers are hot, and the 
severest cold comes in the winter with the ground bare. 

21. With a view to solve the question I secured while in 
Russia in 1897, for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, trees 
of various varieties of the Pyrus baccata. In the spring of 1898 
the buds started before they could be sent out from Washing- 
ton, and hence the trees were planted on the Department 
Grounds. In Igor the ground was needed in midsummer for the 
construction of a new greenhouse. Buds were taken from them 
and sent to me at Brookings. These were budded on young 
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bearing trees of Virginia crab. The work was done in August, 
and the next year, 1902, they bore and again the past season. 
This indicates that something can be done by top-working to 
hasten the fruit bearing of Pyrus baccata in quantity by our 
nurserymen. The surplus trees of any apple or crab can be top- 
budded or top-grafted with Pyrus baccata. 

22. How shall we raise seedlings? In reply let me give my 
experience as presented in Bullétin No. 76 of the South Dakota 
Experiment Station: 

“In the effort to raise thousands of apple seedlings at this 
station the writer has found that some modification of the 
nursery methods used farther south is necessary for the best re- 
sults. The pomace from a cider mill is sometimes planted, seeds 
and all. This method is not recommended, as the fermenting 
pulp contains an acid injurious to germination. Out of a row 
ten rods long only three or four seedlings were the result. The 
experience of others also shows that the germinating capacity 
of apple seed is greatly injured if it stays in the pomace more 
than twenty-four hours or until it begins to ferment. The 
pomace may be put in a barrel and water added. If the mass is 
now stirred, the seeds will gradually sink to the bottom, and the 
pulp may be poured off. Where large quantities are desired a 
long trough with cross-partitions may be used through which 
the thin liquid pomace flows; the seeds are caught in the pockets 
between the partitions. With large apples it is found most con- 
venient to cut the fruit in halves crosswise until the core is 
reached; the halves are then broken apart and the seeds removed 
with a knife or pointed stick. 

“As soon as clean the seeds are spread out to dry for a day 
or two and are then mixed with moist sand and buried in small 
boxes, with holes in the bottom for drainage, in a well drained 
spot in the garden. This is done in the fall before the ground 
freezes. The box is buried two or three inches below the sur- 
face, and if snow comes too early it is removed so that the seeds 
will be thoroughly frozen during the winter. If the seeds are 
buried early in the fall the ground should be mulched with straw 
to prevent drying out. As early in the spring as possible the 
seeds should be planted. If for any reason the planting is de- 
layed the sand should be stirred every day from the bottom to 
prevent premature and uneven germination. 

“Tf the seeds are saved during the winter, they may be 
kept in a dry, cool room until the latter part of February, when 
they are soaked for twenty-four hours and then spread out on a 
board to freeze. When thawed out they are put in a box of 
sand as before. If it is not possible to bury the box it should 
be put in a frame on the north side of a house and surrounded 
with sand or coarse manure to prevent drying out by the wind. 

“Planting seeds in drills in the open field is not a successful 
method here. The young seedlings are apt to ‘damp off,’ or rot, 
at.the surface of the ground, soon after germination and before 
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the first true leaves are formed. All apple seedlings at this sta- 
tion are now raised in beds four feet wide and ten rods long. 
The bed is bounded by boards twelve inches wide held on edge 
by stakes at regular intervals. This makes a bed with a little 
wall or border one foot in height. The seeds are sown about 
one inch deep in drills ten inches apart and three or four seeds to 
the inch. This may be done in early spring, but fall planting is 
preferred as spring is a busier season, and a few days neglect 
causes premature sprouting. When planted in the fall the bed 
is mulched with coarse, well rotten manure to prevent heaving 
by the frost in winter. This will happen, especially on clay soil. 
Mulch protects also from winter drought when there is no snow 
on the ground. This mulch should be removed early in the 
spring, and if the ground appears baked, which will sometimes 
happen in spite of the mulch, the surface should be stirred lightly 
with a garden rake. 

“As soon as the young seedlings appear above the ground it 
is found essential to shade them. This is best done by lath 
screens. The interval between the laths should be the width of 
a lath, thus cutting off one-half of the sunlight. The screens are 
made a little over four feet wide and of length convenient for 
easy removal when necessary in long rainy spells. As soon as 
the second pair of true leaves form, and the crust has been 
broken between the rows with a small hand-weeder, the amount 
of shade is gradually lessened, common lath fencing being found 
most convenient for this purpose. The young plants will soon 
be fully inured to the sun and will make rapid growth with 
proper care. This means the removal of all weeds and breaking 
of the crust between the plants as soon as the ground begins 
to bake after a rain. Some plant seed very thickly in the bed, 
but this makes the seedlings too small the first year, and a year’s 
growth is lost; on the other hand, if the seed is planted too 
thinly, too much space is required. In a dry season water is’ 
essential at times, but a thorough soaking is then given. The 
amateur method of sprinkling every day is usually worse than 
no watering at all, as it causes the surface to bake. 

“In the nurseries of Europe it is the common practice to 
transplant the seedlings the first season, as soon as the first few 
leaves are formed. The great advantage of this method is the 
breaking up of the tap root. At this station it is found that a 
much stronger root-system is developed by this method and, 
hence, it is desirable, especially where it is intended to use young 
seedlings as stocks for budding. However, in a dry season it is 
not advisable, because the root is often quite crooked at the collar, 
or point of union with the top, and this may easily be strained 
in digging. 

“For handling small lots of choice seed my most recent 
method is to plant the seed in flats or shallow boxes in the fall. 
These flats are buried for winter freezing and in the spring are 
placed in the frames and shaded with lath as already described. 
To prevent drying out the flats are sunk even with the surface. 
When the true leaves are well developed the seedlings with ad- 
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hering earth are taken out in small blocks with a garden trowel 
and transplanted into seed beds. The seedlings suffer practically 
no check in the removal, and a strong growth is secured the 
first year. The earth in the flats should be watered sufficiently 
just before transplanting so that the earth will adhere to the roots 
and yet not be soggy. 

“In the fall the young seedlings are taken up and heeled-in 
in the cellar or outdoors. In the latter case they are covered 
entirely with earth and then mulched with two feet of coarse 
manure. In the spring they are set in nursery rows, four feet 
apart, and the seedlings ten inches apart in the row. The first 
fall it is well to loosen the soil near the collar, then bend the 
top over and cover with earth to prevent injury from rabbits, 
field mice and the winter. The seedlings remain in nursery row 
for about two years, after which the best seedlings, those with 
large leaves, free from thorns and of strong, vigorous growth, are 
transplanted to the orchard, or if not too thick they may be left 
in the nursery row to fruit. The fruiting may be hastened by 
cutting scions at the end of the first or second year and top-graft- 
ing the following spring into bearing trees.” 

23. In the spring of 1902 some seed of Pyrus baccata from 
near Irkutsk, in the Lake Baikal region of Siberia, was imported 
by the South Dakota Station. The seed came too late to soak 
and freeze in the ordinary manner. Hence I determined to give 
part of the seed a little artificial Siberian weather by freezing in 
an ice-cream freezer and thawing out slowly. The method suc- 
ceeded nicely. I thought this was something new, but learned 
later that our friend President Wedge had done the same thing 
that spring on his own account. The remainder of the seed was 
saved over until the following spring in sand kept nearly dry over 
summer in a cool cellar and stratified outside over winter. This 
seed came out very nicely, showing that the seed can be one year 
old without injury to its germinating capacity. From this 
Irkutsk seed I raised about 28,000 seedlings. Of this number 
one thousand have been placed at the disposal of the Minnesota 
society. The remainder will be sent out at a moderate cost in 
the hope that many will plant them for the purpose of raising 
seed. 

I have had several opportunities to sell these seedlings for 
piece-root grafting, owing to the great scarcity this year of or- 
dinary apple seedlings, but as I desired to avoid the usual piece- 
root grafting they were all heeled-in outdoors and will not be 
sent out until too late to use for piece-grafting. 

Recently I received two letters from G. A. Ivins, of Iowa 
Falls, lowa, one of the directors of the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society and who has had long experience in fruit growing. Mr. 
Ivins writes: 
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“Several years ago I received from the department a small 
package of Pyrus baccata seeds, which I planted and have been 
since experimenting a little in grafting scions from them upon com- 
mon seedlings, and grafting the apple on the baccata seedling. | 
find to-day upon examination that the scions grafted upon the 
apple seedlings have emitted a good system of roots, which 
would insure the tree upon its own roots and a sure safeguard 
against root-killing. The baccata seedlings grow a wonderful 
root system, and. I have never seen the like before. If we had 
seeds of this crab to grow our seedlings, the apple problem for 
the northwest would be largely solved. I notice the Baccata 
ripens its foliage, and the foliage all drops off. This in 
my judgment is the best evidence of hardiness of fruit trees. 
I would like to know if the baccata comes into bearing early in 
its native country, and if the fruit will keep any length of time. 
I have so far made a good union with every variety I have grafted 
upon it.” 

Replying to Mr. Ivins’ question: “The Pyrus baccata bears 
at an early age in its native habitat, but I have not heard of any 
being good winter keepers. The experience of Mr. Peter M. 
Gideon indicates that we need not expect winter fruit from this 
species.” 

The second letter is as follows: ‘Replying to yours of re- 
cent date would say that in the last three years I have been 
growing the Pyrus baccata, and I find it of medium growth, and 
it ripens its wood very early in the fall. Wéith the varieties I 
have grafted upon it I find the union is good. In digging some 
of the seedlings this fall, I find they have a very heavy root 
system branching in all directions from the main root. As to the 
small Yellow Siberian crab, they have been grown in this county 
for thirty-five years. Such varieties as Tallman Sweet, Wealthy, 
Seek-no-further, and others were top-grafted upon them from 
twenty to thirty years ago, and the trees after bearing fruit all 
these years are in good condition. They are large and vigorous. 
I have never seen a tree of this crab, young or old, that was 
root-damaged in the least by hard winters.” 


Is this whole question a settled one? By no means. I have 
tried to state the case fairly. Extended trials will be necessary 
here in the northwest to settle the question. At the worst it can 
be no worse than to use the common apple seedlings, which we 
all know to be a failure. A dead orchard means discouragement 
for nurserymen as well as orchardists. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: Willa root-graft upon a seedling of our 
common Pyrus baccata make a perfect union? 


Prof. Hansen: All I can say is that the European propaga- 
tors condemn the practice, but that does not altogether settle 
the question with me. Some of our Wisconsin delegates could 
give the early experience in Wisconsin some thirty years ago 
that piece root-grafts on Pyrus baccata did not do well. I heard 
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much more objection to piece-root grafts in Europe than I care 
to present until definite experiments can be made. 

The Chairman: We heard a great deal of objection in this 
country also. 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, there is considerable opposition ‘o it 
here also. 

Mr. Higbie: What is the prospect of getting such trees in 
a commercial way? 

Prof. Hansen: Some propagators have already made a be- 
ginning. I have been trying to aid in that direction for several 
years. There are scattering trees of Yellow Siberian about; boys 
will not disturb the fruit much owing to the small size. The 
trees begin to bear very early. 

Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): For how much can you furnish such 
trees at present for the purpose of grafting? 

Prof. Hansen: I have not grown them in a commercial way. 
I think such apple trees should not cost more than plum trees, 
although I think apple buds are surer to take than plum buds. 
In Germany they are not used to our fifteen cent trees. They 
pay just as much for apple as they do for pear, cherry or plum 
trees. I think one curse of American apple culture is the de- 
mand for cheap trees regardless of quality. Down in the south- 
ern part of the country they are using very small, inferior apple 
seedlings for piece-root grafting, and such trees on strong soil are 
often sold from the nursery at two years old. “Cut-backs” are 
sold as “budded trees.” You all know what is done. I need not 
give family secrets away. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brackett: I should judge it would add double to the 
cost of trees in grafting and budding that way. 

Mr. Kellogg: Three times as much. 

Prof. Hansen: How do your apple and plum trees com- 
pare in price? 

Mr. Kellogg: Apples about one-third the price of plums. 

Prof. Hansen: Your statement is right. An apple tree on 
Pyrus baccata stock should be worth as much as a plum or 
cherry, because it takes as much trouble to raise such an apple 
tree as it does a plum tree. But the greatest care should be 
taken to buy only from reliable men who really have what they 
claim to offer. 

Mr. Elliot: I want to ask Mr. Underwood about that block 
of year old grafts that were standing above my eyes when I 
was down there? They would average from four and one-half 
to six feet, ground-grafted last spring. How much more do you 
expect those trees to cost than piece root-grafted trees of the 
same size? 

Mr. Roy Underwood: In our experience it depends some- 
what upon the varieties. Some varieties will mature quicker 
and make a stronger tree from the time of grafting. We have a 
two-year old top on three-year old wood. With varieties that 
can be topped in that way there is no great danger of wiiter- 
killing, and they are certainly cheaper than trees we have to 
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keep three years; but I would not say they are a third cheaper, 
because it costs more to graft them. They will not branch out 
for a year, and the expense of grafting is so materially larger 
that we would not feel as though we had a cheaper tree by graft- 
ing it in that way. 

Mr. Elliot: Then you would infer that the increase would 
not be over one-third? 

Mr. Underwood: ‘The average ought not to be if the shrink- 
age is not too large. The general difference between the apple 
and the plum is that nurserymen can set out an acre of plums 
and calculate to get a stand of from 85 to 90 per cent, while you 
cannot depend upon that amount from the apple, because it is 
more susceptible to drouth, protracted drouth in summer and 
extreme conditions in winter. 

Prof. Hansen: ‘This apple top may be a little tender in 
winter? : 

Mr. Underwood: Yes, unless the variety is extra hardy. 

Prof. Hansen: The grafting on anything else than on Si- 
berian roots would be useless. A budded apple tree on French 
crab or Vermont seedling in New York lasts part of one winter. 
If you bud or graft on the plum in European fashion it must be 
on some extra hardy root, and you will not find anything to 
equal the Siberian crabs. Those Irkutsk crab seedlings I would 
like to scatter out in small quantities. I cannot experiment ona ~ 
large scale with this as can the nurserymen. I cannot do the 
whole thing, and I would like you nurserymen to take up the 
matter, at least in a small way, and I am glad you are doing so. 
You must understand, however, that you must be cautious. 
You know the old method’ is worthless for the north, so the new 
method can be no worse than the method used commonly in the 
severer sections of Russia. In the south, where they raise apri- 
cots and French pears, anything will do. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I would like to ask Prof. Hansen a 
couple of questions. I would like to know what effect a hard 
winter would have on the very heavy top that grows on nursery 
trees in the summer? Would it ripen up sufficiently so it would 
stand our hard winters? And how would those trees transplant? 
A nurseryman knows that in a root-pruned tree, if we trans- 
plant it, we must cut the tap-root and let it throw out side roots. 
If you want to transplant a seedling walnut you can cut the tap 
root with a spade and let it stand a year, and it will transplant 
readily, but you cannot transplant it well the same season. 

Prof. Hansen: In case of the black walnut some nursery- 
men now run through with a tree digger the first year from seed. 
The German and French nurserymen transplant apple seedlings 
much as we would tomato plants from hot bed and cut off the 
tap root. Our way is the cheaper way, simply dig the seedlings 
in the fall of the first year, take a bunch and chop tops back on a 
block, then take a jack knife and prune them off at the root and 
set them out. Some of the seedlings will be already branched 
out, and these side roots can be cut back at the time of trans- 
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planting in the nursery row. In regard to lack of hardiness of 
the top due to the quick growth from the graft or bid in nursery, 
I admit that we may have to guard against that. It would prob- 
ably not hurt such as Duchess or Hibernal even in a severe win- 
ter, unless perhaps in case of excessive growth on strong stocks. 

Mr. Elliot: Then you would infer that the stock would not 
ripen up as well on the graft as on a piece root? 

Prof. Hansen: That is not the point. Whether you put in 
a graft or bud, it is barely possible that the young growth in 
nursery would be so tender they would not mature well especially 
at the tips. 

Mr. Elliot: Would it not ripen up as well with a large root 
as with a small one? 

Pro. Hansen: Well, the force of a large root makes the ter- 
minals more tender, the growth being more rapid. Pinching 
back would help to ripen the wood, this being a common practice 
in nursery management of buds or grafts. 

Mr. Elliot: That would apply to some varieties. Do you 
think the Hibernal will ripen up with a strong growth? 

Prof. Hansen: It has with us so far. The buds ripen well 
without pinching back. The growing practice of wintering 
trees in cellar will obviate the difficulty. No trouble will be ex- 
perienced when the trees are set in orchard. Further experience 
will answer that question. Some varieties would probably not 
ripen up. I believe some tips might not ripen up well on account 
of being forced up too strongly by the roots, but I have raised 
Duchess and Wealthy in this way, and the shoots ripened very 
well. 

Mr. Roy Underwood: I understood you to say last evening 
that you considered the Siberian crab, Pyrus baccata, much pre- 
ferable as a stock for grafting to our hardy apples, even to the 
Hibernal or our native American apple seedlings. I would like 
to inquire in what respect you consider it better. 

Prof. Hansen: For this reason, that no country has severer 
conditions than Russia, and they have nothing there that will 
stand those extreme conditions like the Pyrus baccata. The 
Russians themselves have given up the attempt to get any hardy 
stock from any of their common apples. They have been forced 
to go outside of the natural limits of the species Pyrus malus, 
our common apple, far into Siberia to get this hardy form. It is 
the smallest apple in the world, many about as big as your lit- 
tle finger nail. I have raised seedlings by the thousand from 
common apples, including such hardy sorts as Hibernal, Duchess 
and Wealthy. They all lack in hardiness for stocks. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you mean to say that the Hibernal 
seedling is not as hardy as the Hibernal tree? 

Prof. Hansen: It is not proof against root-killing. The 
seedlings are blackhearted. I learned that by experience in Feb- 
ruary, 1899. 

Mr. Elliot: Could not the seedling of Hibernal be put in the 
same line with all other classes of fruit? We all know that 
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seedlings of many: of our varieties are not as hardy as the or- 
iginal tree. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I believe that is true even of the 
Pyrus baccata or any seedlings you may mention; they are not 
all as hardy as the original tree. 

Prof. Hansen: I have never known of a Pyrus baccata seed- 
ling winter-killing. I believe in this law of De Candolle. The 
true Pyrus baccata will never suffer from root-killing in our 
severest winters. 

Mr. C. E. Morrell: Suppose the Wealthy is grafted on the 
Pyrus baccata, what is the effect on the tree and fruit when it 
comes to maturity? Has it not a tendency to dwarf it in size? 

Prof. Hansen: Not the fruit. The effect of a dwarfing stock 
is to increase the size of the fruit. In Europe prize apples are 
grown on potted trees on Paradise stock, the sap being kept back 
in the top having a tendency to increase the size of the fruit. 

Mr. Tuve: Does it do away with the necessity of top-graft- 
ing? 

Prof. Hansen: You can top-graft afterwards. I had under 
way an elaborate series of top-grafting experiments on Virginia 
erab and Hibernal apple, but they were interfered with because 
the seedling root winter-killed. The Virginia crabs survived 
having rooted from the scion; the Hibernal scion roots winter- 
killed. 

Mr. Tuve: Would it not do just as well to bud the Wealthy, © 
for instance, on the stem or main branches of the Pyrus baccata 
instead of on the Hibernal? 

Prof. Hansen: I would not advise that, because the union 
would not be good as the trees attain age. At least that is the 
general experience with top-grafting on Siberian crabs. The 
apple top tends to overgrow the crab stem. 

The Chairman: I wish, Prof. Hansen, you would answer 
the question as to whether it would affect the size of the tree. 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, the tree would be slightly dwarfed. It 
makes, say, a three-quarter sized tree; it does not dwarf them 
in the nursery, but it has a drawfing tendency with age. 

Mr. Brackett: You spoke of raising them from seed. 

Prof. Hansen: I have had them start in bearing when they 
were six feet in height. : 

Mr. Brackett: How many years old? 

Prof. Hansen: They were small one year imported seedlings 
in 1898 and they were bearing last year in spite of twice trans- 
planting. ee 

Mr. Higbie: I would like to know whether it is necessary to 
stake those young shoots. Is it necessary to tie them? 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, in a windy country it is necessary to 
stake all young shoots from grafts or buds. , 

Mr. Higbie: That would be a considerable item of expense. 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, the same as plums. As I said before, it 
would not be much cheaper than plums. It may possibly be a 
trifle cheaper. I think the general experience east is that apples 
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are budded a trifle cheaper. ‘The plum is more capricious about 
the time of grafting or budding. 

Mr. Wm. Tanner: Have you ever tried the seed of the 
common wild crab? 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, I tried that at Brookings. I grew seed- 
lings from wild crab seed gathered at Des Moines, Iowa, and I 
had only one left out of some goo the following spring, and that 
died later. The general experience is that the wild crab and the 
tame apple do not make a good union. They are too dissimilar 
in wood. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I would like to make a few re- 
marks upon the subject under discussion. I wish to say first 
that I believe Prof. Hansen struck the keynote of this whole ex- 
periment when he said that in the south you could grow any- 
thing, whereas in the northwest it was a matter of experiment. 
Now I think there should be special emphasis laid upon the 
points we are talking about. In Dakota, where he is, the condi- 
tions are so entirely different that he must and is compelled to 
have a different stock. Now I cannot agree with the professor’s 
conclusions that all that you need here in Minnesota or in Wis- 
consin or in a large portion of Iowa is the Pyrus baccata stock. 
While I am entirely willing to concede that he may be success- 
ful in Dakota, yet if he still goes further north he will need more 
hardiness than is found in the Pyrus baccata. 

I have made a statement similar to this before: Some twenty 
years ago or more I planted a large number of seedlings from 
this Pyrus baccata, of both the Cherry crab and the small Yel- 
low Siberian crab. I grew about sixty thousand seedlings, and 
I made the most thorough experiments with apples of sixteen 
or seventeen varieties root-grafted. That experiment. was an en- 
tire failure, and it did not take long.to ascertain that it was a 
failure. The first two or three years those trees grew with real 
vigor. I thought very much of the experiment; I thought it 
was going to be a success; but the third year in taking them up 
I found the root was not in proportion to the top. In the fourth 
year the discrepancy was still greater, and that ratio continued 
with the age of the tree unti! the root was so dwarfed that the 
tree would tip right over. 

The professor has come to the conclusion in root-grafting 
that it is a failure even with the Pyrus baccata, so he must of 
necessity use budding. For instance, he must of necessity graft 
or bud above the ground, and my observation leads me to the 
conclusion, and a positive one too, that he must bud probably 
eight to sixteen inches above the ground in order to get results, 
in order that the influence of the scion and the stock, as you see 
it illustrated here, may work in harmony. If you had seen this 
previously (indicating) you would probably have seen no dif- 
ference between the size of the scion and the size of the stock, 
because the influence of the top balanced the influence of the 
stock, and that is the thought that I presume will develop from 
Prof. Hansen’s theory of grafting on this Siberian. But if a foot 
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above the ground is just the place where to work on the Si- 
berian stock, I just throw this out as a word of caution, that it 
is more than likely that you will see all those trees when they 
come to the bearing point will be attacked with blight right at 
this critical point, and so we lose our tree. 

Coming back to this subject, we do need a hardier stock, as 
Prof. Hansen says, for all this cold and northern region. I be- 
lieve experiments so far have proven that we have just those 
stocks right here to our hands. Mr. Underwood in his most ex- 
cellent paper calls attention to the experiments made with the 
seedlings of the crab, and that, I believe, is just the outline. just 
the solution for all of this region round about us. The Richland 
crab, the Minnesota crab, the Whitney No. 20 and the Briar 
Sweet and all that class of hybrids will furnish us just the seed 
we need, because they have the proportion of apple placed in 
them that permits them to work in harmony with them. I have 
proven, as Mr. Underwood has proven, that the seedling of the 
Whitney No. 20 and the Briar Sweet is hardier than the common 
apple we are using, and I have also proven that the growing 
trees of bearing age are reasonably free from blight and also 
hardy. They are almost as hardy as any seedling of the Pyrus 
baccata I have used or grown to fruiting size. ; 

There is another point that was raised by Mr. Smith, and 
that is with reference to the size. In some of those seedlings I 
found they held on for some time, but the Perry Russet, Fameuse 
and several others I tried did not appreciably increase in hardi- 
ness of the top of the graft, and my opinion is that it decreased 
the hardiness of the top because of the great inharmony that 
existed between the root and the scion. None of those trees 
have made satisfactory trees either in hardiness or general ap- 
pearance. It did, as I said before, dwarf them. Some of the 
seedlings of the Pyrus baccata were more in harmony with the 
graft I placed upon them, so they held out longer, but they were 
a failure in the end, and the trees were never perfect trees. 

Now this year we have undertaken to save seed from the 
Duchess, Wealthy, Whitney No. 20 and Briar Sweet, all those 
hardier kinds, and in the Briar Sweet, and especially in the Whit- 
ney No. 20, we found the seeds quite abundant, not as abundant 
as in the little Siberian though, and they make splendid stock. 
We have so many of those hybrids scattered all over this region, 
and if we as nurserymen will be forehanded we will have all 
these seedlings we need, and that they are of fifty per cent more 
value than any other seedling we can obtain in this region I have 
not the least doubt. 

As I said before, while I fully appreciate the effort Prof. 
Hansen is making, and the experiments he is making, yet he 
himself must know and does know that conditions even where 
he is are so entirely different from what they are over a very 
large portion of Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin that his ex- 
periments must necessarily be of a different nature from ours. 
His needs are different from ours. 
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Mr. Elliot: There is one question I want to ask in regard 
to saving seed. Do’ you mix it or keep it separate for testing? 

Mr. Patten: We have kept the Whitney No. 20 separate 
mostly from the other kinds. 

Mr. Kellogg: Were your seedlings sufficiently large to root- 
graft piece roots? ; 

Mr. Patten: Yes, in my experiments the seedlings of this 
Pyrus baccata were sufficiently strong to graft. They were grow- 
ing on new land under very good cultivation, and they were cer- 
tainly a fine lot of seedlings, standing from twelve to thirty inches 
high. 

aie: Kellogg: Your seedlings of Whitney No. 20 was the 
stronger? 

Mr. Patten: Yes, they were the stronger; they were very 
vigorous, as were also those from the Briar Sweet, and I learned 
from Mr. Underwood’s paper that the Orange crab is the same, 
just what I would expect from those hybrids. They have those 
two things in common, vigor and hardiness, and those seedlings 
will compare favorably, indeed, with the best Pyrus baccata. 

Mr. A. Norby (S. D.): I live about 35 miles south of Brook- 
ings, where Prof. Hansen is carrying on this experiinent, and I 
see that our conditions must vary quite a little even in that short 
distance. I believe in that hard winter we did not suffer so much 
from root-killing as they did in Iowa, and I will tell you what I 
would advise from a little experience I had. I had a row of 
Martha crabs, which stood in a grove for twenty-two years— 
and I might say, by the way, that I grubbed them all out this 
fall. I got the trees in that grove from Bloomington, Illinois. 
They had been on cultivated ground until they were large trees. 
In grubbing those trees this fall I was surprised to find them 
with such a large amount of big roots. They may have been 
on Pyrus baccata stock, but I could hardly believe it. The roots 
seemed to hold out much longer than the tops. They were very 
large and strong—but it is probably only fair to state that on the 
north side of them there were some weeds where snow would 
drift in, while at other places the ground was bare. They were 
planted very shallow, and it was a surprise to me, after all I had 
heard, that those roots were as sound as they were when I took 
them up. I believe we can grow apple roots in South Dakota 
that will stand as well as they do in central Iowa, better than 
they have stood in central Iowa for the past three years. 

Mr. Philips: I want to give you a little Wisconsin experi- 
ence in regard to a point Mr. Underwood brought out about 
crab roots. We did have two or three honest nurserymen, and 
we have some yet I guess. Father Wilcox, of La Crosse, and 
Mr. Jewell, of Lake City, were honest men. Mr. Jewell called 
my attention to. this crab; that is where I first saw it. I kept two 
or three of the trees to remember him by. Mr. Wilcox was al- 
most hooted out of our society because he advised grafting on 
crab roots. He stuck to it, however, and he came up to our farm 
one year and brought with him one dozen of as handsome trees 
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as ! ever saw worked on crab roots, Transcendent and Hyslop, 
of which he had planted the seeds himself. I wanted to get a few 
more trees, so I asked him if he would furnish me one hundred 
trees. He said he had trees raised from apple seeds, and he said 
as long as I thought they were just as good he would sell them 
to me for $20 a hundred, and he said he would sell me one hun- 
dred growing on crab roots for $35. Well, I was hard up, and 
at that time a difference of $15 was quite an item to me, and I 
thought the other trees were about as good anyway, so I said I 
would take the trees raised from apple seed, the seed being 
saved from cider mill seed. “Now, young man,” said Mr. Wil- 
cox, “it will cost me something to convert you, but I am going to 
let you learn by your own experience. I am going to sell you 
those apple seed trees, and then I am going to give you a dozen 
of those root-grafted trees just to convert you. You think you 
are pretty smart, but you don’t know everything yet.” Well, 
I did think I was pretty smart; I thought I knew more than 
the old man did. I planted that dozen trees—I think it must 
have been twenty-five years ago—and with one exception, an 
Utter, with that one exception they are all standing today and 
bearing fruit. The one hundred apple seed trees have gone to 
the brush pile long ago. That dozen trees, gentlemen, is suffi- 
cient evidence about this crab seed business. 

The Chairman: Were those trees grafted on Pyrus baccata 
or hybrids? 

Mr. Philips: On Orange crab and hybrid. 

Mr. C. E. Older: I see Prof. Hansen does not advocate piece- 
root grafting on Pyrus baccata, and Mr. Patten has used piece- 
root grafts in his experiment. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: I am not a nurseryman, but I did a little 
experimenting for my own benefit more than anything else, and 
although I cannot give you any results, I will simply tell you 
what I have done. I bought five hundred hybrid seedlings last 
spring of Mr. Ivins, of Iowa Falls. I grafted on those five hun- 
dred hybrid seedling roots Hibernal and Virginia crabs. I used 
seven inches of root and seven inches of scion. I grafted them 
in the winter and put them out this last spring, and they are 
all growing. I intend to grow them another season when I 
shall top-work them again to the various kinds of apples I wish 
to grow upon them, Wealthy or anything else I want to produce 
in the apple line. I am going to double-work them, and the 
result of this experiment, of course, will come out later on. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I have experimented along this line a 
little, and I find in root-grafting that the scion in the course of 
three or four years influences the root a good deal, that is, the 
character of the root, but it does not change the nature. Say, for 
instance, we graft on Transcendent crab a common apple seed- 
ling, and in the course of three or four years its nature will 
change to Transcendent crab wood; it has different wood, it is 
hardier than anything else. 
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Mr. A. F. Collman (Iowa): In 1872 when I moved from 
Illinois to Iowa I was too busy to do my own grafting, so I 
bought a number of grafts from my neighbors, and I planted 
them in new ground, cultivated them thoroughly, and I had a 
pretty fair stand, and they made a good growth. That was fol- 
lowed by one of our hard winters, and I lost every one of them. 
The next year I did my own grafting, using a short root and a 
long scion, and ran them down as deep as possible, and I had 
no trouble from root-killing. I would not set up my experience 
against that of some of the men here, but I never knew but 
what the root of a Duchess tree was hardier and more valuable 
than some of our common trees that are not hardy. I do not 
quite believe it; I believe the root of the Duchess stock is better 
than one of the Maiden Blush or common seedling. I know that 
seedlings of apple seeds were used to propagate on that were 
not hardy, because we could not obtain hardy seeds in sufficient 
quantities to do a commercial business; so I know that the seed- 
lings are more tender than our hardy stocks we should propagate 
on. I used to think we could not get a good tree unless we had 
a good root. You may raise a valuable horse and have all his 
points good from his feet up, but if his feet are poor he is not 
worth much. It is about that way with our apple trees. But if I 
were going to raise an orchard just for my own use, regardless of 
expense, I would plant a quantity of those hardy crab apples and 
work my scions on them, and I| think it would be much better. 
The trouble is we cannot do that where we grow them for com- 
mercial purposes. A man here in Minnesota cannot compete 
with Missouri propagators who will sell you apple trees not on 
hardy stocks. When you buy apple trees from those traveling 
men you generally get that kind of trees, and that is why you do 
not succeed. You are doing a fine work here, and I appreciate 
what Prof. Hansen is doing and what Mr. Patten is doing. I 
believe you are on the right road. I would not plant the trees 
that men from other states wish to'sell you and pretend to 
say that they are hardy stock. Get your trees right at home 
from stock that you know is hardy, and you will find that in the 
end they are the cheapest trees you can buy. 

Mr. Kellogg: Forty years ago Mr. Barber, of Milwaukee, did 
a good deal of this crab root-grafting, and in the nursery row 
they found it dwarfed the tree a good aeal, and they went back 
to the old system. I believe in this hybrid root, and the more 
you can grow of them the better. I know it is difficult to get the 
seed. I have thought the Vermont seed was better than any we 
could get, but I do not know that it is better than the French 
seed. I have been using it a good deal, but I really could not 
tell which is the best. We used 75,000 trees; five years ago this 
winter, following that drouth, everything was killed; Pyrus bac- 
cata and everything else was killed in our rursery. We had no 
Pyrus baccata stock left; I do not know that we had any stock 
but what was entirely killed out that winter. It was dry root 
freezing) By this system of propagation of Pyrus baccata stock 
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by transplanting the seedlings one year and carrying them over, 
I do not believe you can get a tree so that it will survive such 
winters. The seedling is a small seedling, as I understand it. 
I had at one time fifty varieties top-worked on one tree, but 
it killed the tree. I had thirty-six varieties, but it finished the 
tree; it did not dwarf the tree, but it killed it. We can grow 
these Pyrus baccata roots and adapt them to the nursery. 

Mr. Elliot: Do you think there is any value in these hybrid 
roots in a practical way? 

Mr. Kellogg: Yes. 

Mr. Elliot: If customers will pay for them we can furnish 
them trees on crab roots? 

Mr. Kellogg: Yes, if they are willing to pay for them they 
can be furnished. 

Prof. Hansen: I think the nurserymen have been falling over 
themselves to make stock too cheap, and in this strenuous com- 
petition they have adopted inferior methods. I think that is the 
reason why so much contempt is expressed in Europe for piece- 
root grafting. But Mr. Patten’s experiment was not a test of the 
proposed method. I insisted all the time that piece-root grafting 
on the stock is no test of the matter whatever. 

The Chairman: Having any start, would you consider it a 
fair test? 

Prof. Hansen: I would not, because the Siberian crab, the 
short piece, has no chance to dominate the top, so it is neither one 
or the other. I believe Mr. Patten’s idea of using hybrid crab 
seeds is all right, as all the trees I saw propagated at the Agri- 
cultural College at Moscow on hybrid crabs (Pyrus prunifolia) 
as well as on Pyrus baccata were all right. Dr. Schroeder 
showed me nursery trees there that were fine looking, that were 
grafted right at the collar at the surface of the ground. I be- 
lieve you should keep the crab root strictly below the surface,. 
but Mr. Patten’s plan should certainly be tested. 

Mr. Patten: Was not my experiment a fair test as to piece- 
root grafting on the crab root? 

Prof. Hansen: I consider it so, a fair and square test, and 
in connection with the European opinions regarding piece-root 
grafting I consider it conclusive. But I maintain, however, that 
Mr. Patten’s failure with piece-root grafting is not a test 
of the Russian method, in which the entire root-system is Si- 
berian crab and the entire part of the tree above ground is of the 
cultivated apple. In this way the crab root can better control 
the size of the top. 

In visiting Mr. Norby’s orchard the past summer I saw the 
Martha crab trees referred to; they were certainly large, vig- 
orous trees but just as unproductive as the Martha crab trees. 
in the Station orchard at Brookings. In both places the foliage 
of this variety was badly scabbed; the season, however, was. 
exceptionally wet and very favorable to leaf troubles of all kinds. 

In the winter of 1898-9 the scion roots of the Virginia crab 
proved hardy in the Station orchard at Brookings. Both Martha 
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and Virginia are hybrid crabs of the Pyrus prunifolia; the Mar- 
tha in its calyx segments indicates a larger percentage of the 
P. baccata than of the P. malus. And as in other hybrids, either 
plants or animals, partial or entire sterility must be expected in 
some cases; a mule is an infertile animal hybrid; the Compass 
cherry is a fertile plant hybrid. But the productiveness of the 
pure species Pyrus baccata is certainly not doubted. 

In studying South Dakota conditions it should be remem- 
bered that part of the state is considerably south of the Minne- 
sota line. 

The Chairman: Mr. Norby made the statement that there 
was as much root-killing in southern lowa as there was in Dako- 
ta or even more so. 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, wherever there was no snow on the 
ground. It came in spots. Wherever the ground was bare the 
first week in February, 1899, they went out, even as far south as 
the middle of Missouri; even the common apple went out far 
eastward. 

Mr. Tiegland: Did that root-killing take place where the 
ground was properly mulched? 

Prof. Hansen: Who would mulch fifteen acres of apple 
trees? I know a Dakota nursery where considerable weeds grew 
in one corner of a block of apple trees; the weedy part escaped, 
those cultivated clean all root-killed. There were just enough 
weeds to catch the snow, and it prevented root-killing. 

Mr. Tiegland: I had reference to bearing orchard trees. 

Prof. Hansen: I maintained in previous talks before this 
society that as we must bridge over this intervening period we 
must mulch. But the average farmer will not mulch his trees. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: The average farmer mulches his trees 
with grass and weeds. : 

Prof. Hansen: In regard to the age of trees that die out on 
this stock, I saw apple trees at Uralsk, in extreme eastern Euro- 
pean Russia, on the edge of Siberia, said to be twenty years old, 
on Pyrus baccata stock. The trees were not especially dwarfed. 
They were irrigated, there being only a trifle over twelve inches 
rainfall, and the mercury sometimes freezes in the winter. 

I believe the statement was made by some one that a large 
part of Iowa and Minnesota did not need any hardy apple stocks 
since we have our snowfall and can mulch, but it is going to take 
an immense number of apple trees to supply the Canadian prairie 
northwest, Minnesota, the Dakotas and eastern Montana, and 
you should not supply the demand with anything that is not per- 
fectly hardy. If you as nurserymen keep the trees near home 
they may be all right, but how about the trees you are going to 
sell in this vast region northwestward? So far as the hardi- 
ness of Pyrus baccata in the northwest is concerned, it has been 
tried at the Experiment Stations in Assinaboia and Manitaba, 
and I know it is perfectly hardy there. I have never heard of any 
winter-killing of this root. I have advocated this small fruited 
crab for the reason that you will not be tempted to sell them, 
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and you will have your own stocks to work on and thus get good 
trees. This stock is used in Germany and Russia in severe 
locations, but not where it is unnecessary. 

Mr. A. F. Collman (Iowa): I have lately: had several orders 
from: Dakota, that great wheat country this side of the North 
Pole, for fruit trees, and I would not recommend any varieties 
because I did not know their conditions of soil and climate, but 
I referred them all to Prof. Hansen. (Applause.) 


THINNING FRUIT. 


Question: What is the best way to thin fruit? 

Prof. Hansen: Apples should be thinned when about half 
the size of plums. To pick them off is about the only way I 
know how to do it. 

Mr. Wilfert: I would like to ask whether any one has ever 
tried spraying with salt water? I have seen that method rec- 
ommended. They claim that it will kill the blossoms to a certain 
extent. 

The Chairman: Prof. Beach has done work of that nature, 
but it is not successful in certain cases. 

Mr. Busse: - The cheapest and best thinner of fruit is a north- 
west or west wind. That will thin it thoroughly well. 

Mr. Philips: A year ago last summer I was at Mr. Wedge’s 
place when he was thinning his fruit, and he was thinning it by 
shaking the trees, but I noticed the best apples fell and the 
small ones remained on the tree. 

The Chairman: I had the pleasure of going through the or- 
chards at Benton Harbor, Michigan, last summer, where they 
make a practice of thinning out to five inches apart, so that when 
they get through you would say they have taken every peach on 
the tree. The ground is.simply covered with green fruit. But 
when their crop is matured they get so much better and larger 
fruit that the thinning process pays them very well. They 
get fully as much or more in bushels, and on account of the larger 
size the fruit is worth considerably more. 

Mr. Kellogg: At what size do they do the thinning? 

The Chairman: When the fruit is about an inch in diameter. 

Mr. Elliot: About this thinning process. I will say briefly 
that in an orchard of 300,000 peach trees, in a section of coun- 
try where labor is cheap, they go over that orchard system- 
atically when the peaches are about the size of a robin’s egg, 
and they thin them out so they stand from four to six inches 
apart, claiming they get enough more in size and quality and 
price to make up for all the trouble. To illustrate: Young Mr. 
Hale, whose father owns the orchard I have just spoken 
of, while engaged with his help in thinning peaches, was visited 
by an old peach man, a man who had raised peaches all his life 
and thought he knew all about- the business, who said to the 
young man when he saw him thinning out those peaches, 
“Young man, if you were ruining my peach trees like you are 
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ruining your father’s I would turn you off the place.” Mr. Hale 
did not say anything, but when they were picking the peaches 
the same man came that way again and went over the orchard 
looking this way and that and admiring the fine fruit crop. 
Finally he came into the packing house and said, “Young man, 
you know your business: I would not turn you off now. You 
have the finest crop of peaches I have ever seen grown.” 

Mr. Murray: I think one suggestion that was made should 
not be allowed to go out as the sentiment of this society. It 
was suggested that the trees be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
in order to kill some of the blossoms. That is very objectionable 
for the reason that it injures the pollination of the fruit and 
poisons the honey, and it would be a great deal more of a dam- 
age than it would be a benefit. 

The Chairman: I said that Prof. Beach had experimented 
with Bordeaux mixture in the thinning of fruit. He does not 
recommend it except in certain cases. I attended the meeting 
of the American Pomological Society, and the professor brought 
up that point that it would prevent the pollination of the blos- 
soms. Salt water would be better to use, and it is more easily 
prepared. 

Mr. R. H. Pendergast: Has any one tried thinning the blos- 
sams?) 

The Chairman: I donot think any one has tried that. 

Mr. Pendergast: I found on small trees a horsewhip was a 
good thing to thin out fruit. 

Mr. Richardson: That is too early; we don’t know whether 
we are going to get anything or not. 


BEST NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Question: “What are the best and most promising new straw- 
berriers ?” 

The Chairman: I believe Mr. Kellogg is about the best post- 
ed man on strawberries, and I will ask him to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Dunlap, Dornan and Midnight. 
We must discriminate somewhat in planting the Dunlap. In 
planting it do not let it run more than eighteen inches. Cut off 
the runners so it does not run more than eighteen inches, and 
you will get good fruit. If you want the biggest three straw- 
berries plant the Oom Paul, Commander and Velvet. Those 
have a record of six to the quart. 

Mr. Busse: What variety gives the largest quantity to the 
acre? 

Mr. Kellogg: The Dunlap, if restricted, will give more bush- 
els to the acre than anything else. Of the old varieties the Beder- 
wood and Warfield, if I could have but two, and then I would 
want two more; I want the Enhance and Splendid, and then I 
want the Lovett, and then I want forty or fifty more. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
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WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


I have selected a few rambling thoughts for your considera- 
tion. The question is often asked what is the prospect of 
fruit raising in Minnesota. ‘There is not the least doubt we 
shall become extensive producers of fine commercial varieties. 
The “doubting Thomases” are growing fewer and fewer each 
year, and where only a short time ago apple trees were planted 
by the dozen now it is not uncommon for thousands to be planted 
with faith. If varieties are judiciously chosen they will live and 
produce fruit abundantly. As the saying is, “here is the rub,” 
to choose just the right kinds. Purchasing should be given the 
greatest care that we may obtain those adapted to soil and: en- 
vironment; new and untried varieties should be used sparingly, 
just a few for experiment, selecting the largest number from 
those kinds most productive and having the greatest commercial 
value. Of course the grower must consider hardiness, for a tree 
that does not possess this qualification is of little value in this 
rigorous climate. Next is productiveness, the greatest desidera- 
tum. We must aim to select those kinds that possess the great- 
est number of desirable qualities for our particular location. 
Some varieties have a greater range of adaptibility than others, 
hence it is necessary to exercise care in selecting varieties for 
each locality. There is considerable truth in the saying “The 
man who is fit will do well in horticulture, the unfit one will be 
a failure anywhere.” Not every person who engages in growing 
fruits for a livelihood will meet success ‘here or anywhere, be 
the natural conditions ever so favorable. Any horticulturist who 
expects to grow, harvest and market his products with hap-. 
hazard, accidental, easy, “don’t care” methods may expect to be 
always complaining of loss of crops, low and unsatisfactory 
prices, and all his business ventures failures from start to finish. 
Much depends on the ability, tact and energy displayed in plan- 
ning every minute detail of the work. The greatest success 
comes only to those willing to concentrate mind and give ener- 
getic, painstaking effort to accomplishing the desired results. 

Self-sterility in Apples. C. B. S., U. S. Dept. of Agri., in 
Orange Judd Farmer, Vol. 39, No. 20, page 428. I call your at- 
tention to this article as it has a direct bearing upon the discov- 
ered mistake of planting a large block of one variety of apples. Ac- 
cording to this statement apples, plums and other fruits, many 
kinds of them, are self-sterile, and those varieties which are self- 
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pollinated are not so large or vigorous as the fruits from cross- 
fertilized blossoms on the same tree; besides, a much larger 
proportion of the self-fertilized fruits drop before they reach 
the size of a hazel nut. With many varieties not more than one 
blossom in a hundred sets fruit when self-fertilized. Out of forty- 
two self-sterile varieties (the Wealthy one of these) and nineteen 
other varieties capable of producing some fruit when standing 
alone, scarcely a good crop was secured, and in nearly every in- 
stance the fruit was smaller and less desirable than cross-pollin- 
ated fruit. The conclusion seems inevitable that large blocks of 
a single variety of apple should never be planted. The varieties 
placed together should be such as will blossom about the same 
time and capable of cross-fertilizing each other. Strong rather 
than weak pollen bearers should be planted together in com- 
mercial orchards, and since varieties behave differently toward 
each other in different sections of the country great care should 
be exercised in choosing varieties for cross-pollination. 

Fruit Color. I saw at the American Pomological Society 
meeting, in Boston, some very fine, highly colored named and 
seedling apples from Canada that have given me food for thought 
along the line of how are we to develop seedlings of high color, 
thus adding to the commercial value of our fruit products. Not 
every one can be expected to grow fruit of highest color on ac- 
count of their peculiar soil, but no doubt they can in a measure 
modify their soil conditions by the use of proper mineral and 
vegetable fertilizers. We have large areas of natural fruit soils 
which if properly utilized will produce fruit of the finest texture, 
quality and color. I have here a sample of the Wealthy and Ben 
Davis apple grown on what was once timber land, on a steep 
hillside, a clay loamy soil underlaid with a stiff yellow clay mixed 
with sand, gravel and stones. Apples grown from trees planted 
on this hillside are invariably of the finest quality and command 
the top of the market on account of their high color. I believe 
fruit grown on a clay soil of this kind will keep much longer 
than when grown on a thinner, sandy soil. In saying this, I 
do not by any means wish to discourage the planting of fruit 
trees even if one has not the very best of soils; by all means plant 
trees and seeds, and by giving good care and cultivation you 
will be rewarded with fruit having remunerative, if not the high- 
est, commercial value. 

Thinning of Fruits. At the state fair there were exhibited 
three branches of seedling apples very heavily loaded with small 
sized fruit, and samples from the same tree taken from limbs not 
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so overloaded that were double in size of fruit. Undoubtedly if 
the heavily loaded branches had been properly thinned, the size - 
of the fruit would have been much enlarged, nearly if not quite 
doubling its commercial value. The process of thinning the 
fruit on heavily loaded apple and plum trees should be given 
more attention by most growers. I saw recently a statement 
that by properly thinning one acre it produced $171.00 worth 
more fruit than if this had not been done. Thinning and spray- 
ing pays, and the quicker we all learn this the sooner we shall 
have better success in fruit growing. 

The Malinda Apple. Since the T. E. Perkins’ seedling apples 
have been brought so prominently to our notice the question of 
parentage on the mother side (the Malinda apple tree) has been 
to me of considerable interest. A number of these seedlings in 
size, shape, texture and quality of fruit, growth habit and leaves 
of the tree indicate largely from whence they originated, the 
Malinda type. I began investigating the origin of the Malinda 
apple hoping I might trace its parentage and if possible discover 
from whence its inherent prepotency was derived. The Malinda 
apple is first mentioned in our reports, Volume 1873, page 14, in 
a letter from Irwin W. Rollins, dated Elgin, Minn., Feb. 12, 1856. 
Those who have access to that volume of our reports will find 
this letter very interesting and instructive. I have recently re- 
ceived a letter from John Q. Richardson, of Elgin, Minn., in 
answer to a letter of inquiry about the true origin of the Malinda 
apple, in which he says, “I was born within a mile of where 
the Malinda apple originated, raised by Labon Rollins, of Top- 
sham, Orange Co., Vt. His son, Irwin W., brought the scions to 
Elgin, Minn., and grafted them here. I have no knowledge of 
the seed, nor the age at which the original tree bore. That was 
probably about sixty or seventy years ago, and I am only sév- 
enty-five years. The tree bears young and full. I have over 
100 set in an orchard; ten or more are bearing. It is the best 
variety I have both for hardiness and long keeping. A perfect 
Malinda will keep in a cool cellar till July 4th. The period from 
1856 to 1903 shows it to have been cultivated in Minnesota 
over forty-seven years.” Unless some new facts can be discov- 
ered, any further research for the history and parental origin of 
the Malinda apple will be useless. 

Score Cards. In the judging of fruits at our last state fair, 
especially plums and seedling apples, we found considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the real points of excellence. At the 
American Pomological Society meeting recently held in Boston 
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Prof. W. A. Waugh, of Mass. Agri. College, talked about judging 
fruits. He said, “Our next pomological advance must be in the 
line of systematic study of varieties. On the judging of fruit very 
little has been said by any one. It belongs in reality, however, 
to the systematic study of varieties. At the present time no very 
elaborate system of judging fruits has been proposed.” Mass. 
State Board of Agri. has a score card as follows: To quality 20 
points, form 15 points, color 15, size 10, uniformity in size 20, 
freedom from imperfections 20, making 100 points. The Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association has one for apples and pears which 
gives to form I0, size 10, color 10, freedom from blemish 20, uni- 
formity 20, quality 30, total 100. The card for grapes is, flavor 
30 points, form of bush 10, size of berry 15, color 10, firmness 5, 
bloom 5, freedom from blemish 2, total 100. The score card 
Prof. Waugh uses in the class room and when judging fruit away 
from home is as follows: Score card for apples, form 15, size 10, 
color 20, uniformity 20, quality 15, freedom from blemishes 20. 
Score card for strawberries is, character and rootage 5, stock and 
foliage 5, vitality (drouth proof) 7, plant maker Io, healthfulness 
(rust proof) 5, blossoms 5, productiveness 25, size 10, shape 5, 
color 5, flavor 8, firmness (shipping quality) 10. In the card 
for strawberries 38 points are given to the fruit, the remaining 
62 being divided between the qualities of the plant itself, sug- 
gesting that a perfect system of scoring would require even 
greater elaboration than has at present been used. Judging 
fruits upon the exhibition table by their external and internal ap- 
pearance is very different from forming an opinion when the 
tree or plant and fruit are to be considered collectively ; not only 
form, color, size and quality but growth, hardiness and produc- 
tiveness are very important factors in arriving at a just decision 
of their real merits. 

A Horticultural Home. It has occurred to me that a state 
society with a membership as large as ours should formulate 
some measure whereby we could secure a permanent home ade- 
quate to the needs of forwarding our work in the best manner 
possible. That we accomplish so much with our cramped 
quarters is most remarkable. What might we expect if we 
had enlarged facilities equal to the demands of our horticultural 
work: It has been suggested that there could be no better op- 
portunity offered some wealthy person or persons of a philan- 
thropic turn of mind than to provide such a home for our society, 
with ample room for officc, library and reading room where 
horticultural and agricultural papers, bulletins and magazines 
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could be read by all desiring information of this character. There 
should also be a room for the display of the fruits of the garden 
and orchard, with pictures of trees, shrubs and flowers, all giving 
object lessons to visitors that came within its walls. Think of 
this and let us all work that this may be accomplished. 

Seed Planting. The slogan of every one interested in soil 
culture should be where soil conditions are at all favorable, 
“plant fruit trees and seeds.” Yes, plant seeds and care for them 
with a mother’s fostering care, and you will be rewarded for 
your effort. In selecting seed to plant if possible choose from 
long-keeping, high colored, good quality varieties. Come in 
close touch with the Minnesota State Horticultural Society by 
becoming an annual member or, better still, a life member and 
get acquainted with the modes and methods of up-to-date fruit 
growing. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): I wish to thoroughly commend 
that portion of my friend Elliot’s paper wherein he puts forth 
a plea for a horticultural home. It would be a splendid thing for 
any state to have such a home, where its fruit might be exhibited 
and where it might have a permanent abiding place, and I trust 
you may carry the idea into execution. I also wish to commend 
that part of his paper wherein he advocates the planting of 
more apple seeds. I believe through the planting of apple seeds 
we are going to reach the heights of apple culture in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: I was very glad to hear the suggestion 
made by Mr. Elliot of securing a home for this horticultural 
society. When a boy I used to attend the meetings of the Mas- ~ 
sachusetts Horticultural society, and at that time its founder, 
Marshall P. Wilder, was to me a demi-god. It seemed to me 
as I went through the hall and saw the fruits of the work of that 
man who first organized that society and commenced the work 
the result of which we are now seeing and enjoying, it seemed to 
me something enormous. Every Saturday in that beautiful 
home they have an exhibition of fruits and flowers, and it seems 
to me that this great state of Minnesota ought to be able to pro- 
vide a home for the State Horticultural Society, the largest 
society of the kind in the world, and I feel under obligations to 
Mr. Elliot for the suggestion he has made, and I sincerely hope 
and trust a determined effort will be made towards carrying it 
out. (Applause.) 


The most prolific cause of poorly colored apples on the lower branches is 
found to be due to one limb overlapping another. It is more important to 
thin out the branches from the lower than from the upper parts of the tree; 
indeed, in this climate, there is danger of doing too much pruning in the tops 
of the trees. 
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WISCONSIN SEEDLING APPLES AND THE GOOD THEY 
ARE DOING US. 


A. D. BARNES, WAUPACA, WIS. 


The value of our seedling apples, so far as dollars and cents 
are concerned, is beyond the power of man to estimate, but their 
good can be appreciated if not approximated. Suffice it to say, 
that our seedlings have for the past ten or fifteen years been our 
encouragement and the apple producing trees. Of all our 
achievements and of the laurels won at all the national exhibi- 
tions, including the New Orleans Exposition, Paris Exposition, 
World’s Fair at Chicago, Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Oma- 
ha, and the Pan-American at Buffalo—our Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota seedlings have been the most prominent features in our 
whole apple exhibit, thereby proving their predominance over 
our old and standard sorts. 

There is not one single orchardist in Wisconsin or Minnesota 
who does not point with pride to his Wealthy, Wolf River, Mc- 
Mahon and Northwestern Greening, together with other and 
numerous lately named seedling sorts. I will venture this as- 
sertion that had it not been for the four above named sorts that 
our apples would not have had any attention paid them at the 
national shows, to say nothing of not winning prizes and fame. 

I feel safe in saying that the past five consecutive crops of ap- 
ples in Wisconsin were over two-thirds of them of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota origin; and in my own case in central northern 
Wisconsin, in my four past crops, ranging from 600 to 5,000 
bushels each year, more than seven-tenths of my apples were from 
this type of trees. 

Central Wisconsin abounds in thousands of choice seedlings, 
the most of them unfortunately of fall and summer sorts and as 
yet unknown to the general public. I counted in a drive of about 
forty miles, one week ago today, fifty-one seedling apple trees, 
all of them grown up voluntarily and unaided in and by the road- 
side, some of which had apples hanging on them at that date, 
showing conclusively that they are winter sorts. 

This, of course, will appear somewhat like a fish story to your 
Minnesota prairie friends, so I will inform you that this particu- 
lar drive was through a sandy, timbered section, where no stock 
are or have been allowed to pasture in the highways for a great 
many years, and from one-half to two-thirds of the country is 
improved with many small orchards. Some of them are old seed- 
lings of from thirty to fifty years of age. Now here let me make 
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this statement, which I believe to be true: that there are more 
seedling apple trees of note growing in Waupaca county than in 
any other county in our central western states; for which, this 
the reason: 

Many of our early settlers were foreign people, with frugal 
means, yet. possessed of a love for and a desire to have apples. 
Their means not permitting them to procure named sorts or nur- 
sery trees, they resorted to the cheaper method of procuring good 


A WISCONSIN SEEDLING APPLE TREE. 

The largest Apple Tree in Waupaca County. Height 29 feet. Diameter, 43 feet. Age, 46 years. 
apples and planting their seeds, which in our sandy, rough and 
stony timbered soils have done remarkably well, and they have 
been stimulus or incentives to better efforts and the propagation 
of the best ones amongst this multitude of seedlings. 

‘ Can one estimate the good these seedlings have done for the 
poor emigrants who planted them? Within three miles from 
where I am writing this article stands an old veteran seedling 
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apple tree that is more than fifty years old—and it is in fairly 
good condition yet—that in one season bore more than forty 
bushels of good apples, and I figure that it has produced in all 
more than 500 bushels of apples. Who can estimate its value? 
I believe that one-fourth of the apples grown in Wisconsin for 
the past three or four years have been Wealthys—God bless 
Peter Gideon! Who can estimate the value and good they have 
done? 

My mother planted apple seeds in Dodge county almost sixty 
years ago, from which my father, before I was born, selected and 
planted an orchard of about 100 trees, one of which is alive 
and thrifty yet. These trees have borne thousands of bushels 
of apples. 

My people were then poor and could not afford to buy trees, 
but we had apples—God bless their efforts, too! My mother still 
lives, and is it not a pride for her to point to the old seedling 
apple trees? 

Legions of new and promising seedlings have often appeared 
on our docket, and we are all in a friendly strife seeking to win 
fame for our new Red Jacket, Yahnke or Sweet Famuese—and 
your pledge of $1,000. 

The good done by this offer you have made is immeasurable. 
Some one will get the money, but the public will get millions in 
wealth out of the benefits of these competing sorts, for all of 
them will do good in their vicinity. 

It is not my purport to laud the praises of any new sort, but 
I do want to encourage the production of many more new va- 
rieties, believing that they will be of great local if not national benefit. 

A study of these new seedlings before us at this meeting, and 
on this off year, ought to convince the most skeptical and en- 
courage the most dormant person on earth to bestir himself to 
plant seeds and propagate these new sorts. 

Could we write epitaphs and eulogies over the tombs of our 
illustrious departed ones—Gideon, Peffer, Plumb, Springer, Har- 
ris and many others, what more befitting could we say than— 
“They selected well the seed they planted.” 

I want you, our sister state, to join us in locating and main- 
taining a seedling apple orchard for the purpose of planting seeds, 
propagating and disseminating seedling apples. Will you do it? 
And our efforts shall be rewarded. 

Surely it is a blessing and should be an inspiration to see 
multitudes of stray seedling apple trees growing by the roadside, 
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floating their dark green foliage, and nodding their rosy cheeked 
apples as we pass by, inviting us, as it were, to aid, foster and 
care for them. Surely we should all take encouragement and do our 
part, and who can tell their benefits ? 

Mr. J. S. Parks: I think most of those seedlings came from 
later plantings. The first came from seeds Mr. Springer and 
I brought from the east. I think that is the origin of most of the 
northern grown apples; they were brought in at that time. They 
certainly have a good record to turn back to, because I was down 
there within two years, and I visited the same locality where 
Mr. Springer secured his seed in northern New York, and I 
found the trees were growing still from which he had secured the 
seeds in 1852. The trees are hardy and are still bearing good 
crops. I reiterate that those trees were propagated from the 
seeds obtained from that orchard. I think that accounts a good 
deal for the good quality of fruit that originated in Waupaca 
county, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Philips: Do you claim the Wolf River grew from the 
seed you obtained in Michigan? ; 

Mr. Parks: I am not sure. 

Mr. Barnes: Were you in the county at the time you pro- 
cured those seeds from Michigan? 

Mr. Parks: Yes, I was. 

Mr. Barnes: I think that justifies the claim. 

Mr. Philips: I have been asked to give a history of the Wolf 
River and to state positively about the origin of the seed. What 
I want to know is whether Mr. Parks is sure that the Wolf River 
seed came from Michigan or whether it came from New York. 

Mr. Parks: Mr. Springer always maintained it came from 
the seed he gathered at White Pigeon, Michigan, the next day 
after Franklin Pierce was elected president. We were coming 
west with wagons, and I had a pair of horses in the same wagon 
with Mr. Springer’s. We came west together, and we have al- 
ways been like brothers ever since. As we came to White 
Pigeon I saw some monstrous big apples in a store window, and 
I ran back and bought ten apples for ten cents. They were so 
big I could not carry them in my arms. I could only take half 
of them, so I took them back and only kept half a dozen. I 
claim that was the origin of the Wolf River apple. 


A WISCONSIN ORCHARD.—Mr. A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca, Wis., in a letter 
under date of March_3d, states that ‘‘spring seems to be on the way”’ and fur- 
ther informs us that “the hardy sorts of apples, cherries, and plums are all 
O. K. and will yield abundantly this summer, but peach, pear, sweet cherries 
and some Japanese plums are decidedly dead as to last year’s growth, and in 
some cases, at least, two year’s growth is gone.” 
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GROWING MUSKMELONS FOR MARKET. 
J. VINCENT BAILEY, NEWPORT. 


Muskmelon growing in Minnesota, while not carried on so ex- 
tensively as in some states, is increasing in popularity among mar- 
ket gardeners, and especially with those who grow for the Twin 
City markets, as there is quite a local and also a good shipping de- 
mand for home grown muskmelons. When the season is favor- 
able the home grown melon is far superior to the shipped stock and 
will sell for twice the price. 

The crop requires high cultivation. I do not know of a vine 
crop that will respond to good cultivation and care quicker and 
with better results that the melon crop. 

The soil should be a sandy loam for forcing early varieties, and 
a light sand is more desirable. A good quality of melon may be 
raised on heavy soil under favorable conditions. 

The soil should be fairly rich, but for forcing a poorer soil is 
to be preferred, as a rich soil tends to produce too large a vine 


The Pasteboard Plant Protector Spread Out. 


growth and makes the melons ripen slowly; and if the season is 
wet the melons will crack more in rich soil than in poor soil. 

The man who raises a crop of muskmelons for market has his 
share of troubles, for there are many insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases to guard against and destroy. Probably the worst of these is 
the cut-worm, as there seems to be no very practical way to destroy 
them, although much may be done to prevent their existence in the 
melon field by fall plowing, which deprives the moth of shelter for 
the eggs. Collars of paper or tin placed around each hill and 
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pressed into the ground half an inch will keep the worms from de- 
stroying the plants. The paper collars are very cheap and can be 
used on a large scale. A pane of glass placed over the top protects 
the young plants from the cold winds and late spring frosts, so that 
the collar really serves the double purpose of keeping the cut-worms 
out and supporting the glass protector. 

The striped beetle is also an enemy, although a little air-slaked 
lime or land plaster will scatter them so that they will do little or no 
damage. The melon louse is quite a serious pest in some melon 
growing states, but has not as yet become very bad here. 

Melons are very susceptible to diseases in this section, as the 
climatic conditions are not always favorable,and the plant is attacked 
in a weak condition and easily succumbs. “Anthracnose,” or what 
is commonly known. as rust, is a very destructive fungus which 


J. Vincent Bailey (on the left) and his Load of Muskmelons Ready for Market, 


attacks the plants and soon spreads over a field. I know of no 
remedy for this disease but to keep the plants in as vigorous con- 
dition as possible. 

“Damping off” also takes a large percentage of the young plants 
in early spring if the weather is cold and wet, but if plenty of seed 
is used enough plants will usually pull through to make a stand. 

Perhaps my description of diseases and insect pests would give 
the inexperienced grower the idea that the melon is hard to raise, 
but with good care and cultivation and close watching a good crop 
is generally the result. 
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It is very essential for the grower to get his melons on the 
market as early as possible, for the early ones bring a much better 
price than the late ones. The first few days melons are on the St. 
Paul market they usually bring about $3.00 a bushel, while in three 
or four weeks they are hard to sell at twenty-five cents. This shows 
the importance of putting forth every effort to get the crop on the 


market early. 

In order to raise melons for early market growers resort to 
- methods of forcing the plants under glass and transplanting, and 
starting under glass in the field. The latter way is probably the 
most practicable, as the hotbed melons are set back when trans- 
planted. 

The nutmeg varieties are very good for early results, but the 
salmon-fleshed late varieties are of better quality and are used for 
the later crops. 


Prof. Washburn: Are you troubled with insects? 

Mr. Bailey: Even as clean as we can and aim to keep our melon 
field the cut-worms do work in from the side. They get across 
no matter where we have our melons, and they destroyed all our 
early melons. 

Prof. Washburn:- Was the blight bad on the melons them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Bailey: Yes, it was. 

Prof. Washburn: Could you not check it in any way? 

Mr. Bailey: So far we have not been able to do anything to 
prevent it. 

Prof. Washburn: Do you suppose if you had taken it in hand 
early enough you could have prevented it by the use of Bordeaux 
mixture ? 

Mr. Bailey: I don’t think so. We tried Bordeaux and ex- 
perimented with it in various ways, but had no success whatever 
in preventing blight. This disease does no harm when the atmos- 
phere is dry, but as soon as the atmosphere becomes moist—and on 
damp days it is worse—it does not take long to destroy the whole 
patch. 

Prof. Washburn: Then the Bordeaux has no effect on it? 

Mr. Bailey: I think not. I have corresponded with a number 
of other melon growers, and they seem to have had the same ex- 
perience with Bordeaux. I do not think it is of any benefit what- 
ever to prevent blight. : 

Mr. P. Clausen: I would like to ask Mr. Bailey whether he 
ever tried planting them out in small pots? 

Mr. Bailey: Yes, I have tried that with fairly good success. 
Another method that is very good is to use this same paper, but 
make the cylinders smaller, about four inches in diameter, using 
the same kind of a fastener. Put them in the hotbed without any 
bottom. When I set them out I just peel the paper off. Another 
method is to use an inverted piece of sod. Use some bluegrass 
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sod and cut the pieces about four inches square. I cut them about 
a foot square and then cut them up in the proper dimensions. I 
do not like that method as well, however, as planting the melons 
right in the field and giving them this protection I spoke of. 

Mr. Clausen: I have had a little experience with melons. I 
have not raised them very much. I have tried them in the green- 
house in flats and transplanted them into small pots. I think a 
transplanted plant does better. You know cabbage transplanted 
grows a great deal better than those that are not transplanted. I[ 
use the common small pots, and I find they do pretty well in that 
way. You can just take up the pots and tap the bottom a little, 
and the plants will drop right out. They do not grow as fast as 
melons planted right out in the field, but they fruit quicker. I never 
was able to get the fruit as early from melons planted in the field 
as I got from those melons started in pots or in flats, and then 
transplanted into pots when the third leaf appeared. They get a 
better root that way. I think that is a very good way, although 
perhaps they do not yield as heavily as field planted melons. 


THE BEST METHODS OF PROPAGATING THE PLUM. 


THOS. E. CASHMAN, OWATONNA. 


I will give you the method that has proven, most successful 
with me. To begin with, as soon as the plum is ripe in the fall 
we secure the pits from our wild native, or cultivated native 
varieties if they are to be had, by means of treading on them in 
a tub or like arrangement until the pulp is loosened from the 
pit. Then they are dumped into a coarse sieve nailed to a frame 
made of 2x4 scantling, and then we turn on the city water by 
means of a hose and nozzle until the juicy part is all washed 
through the sieve, nothing remaining except the pits and skins, 
which are easily separated by hand. 

When separated, we place the pits not over half an inch deep 
on boards laid tight together in a shady place that has good air 
circulation, and leave them there until the ground is prepared, 
taking good care that they do not get dry or heated. If they get 
too dry, the shell will crack open, and the meat part will likely 
rot before the germinating season arrives. 

We usually prepare the ground the first week in September 
or about the time the plum is ripe. The land should be made as 
rich as possible by means of a good coat of fertilizer and plowed 
at least ten inches deep. After the ground is thoroughly pul- 
verized we take a corn-marker and mark the rows as straight as 
possible, and then a common four shovel riding corn plow with 
the center shovels removed is used and the outside shovels spread 
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so as to follow the marks left by the marker, and set so it will 
leave marks about two inches deep. The seed is dropped in 
about three inches apart in those marks, and if the ground is 
mellow enough can be covered by a disc cultivator which will 
ridge up the ground above each row. ‘This ridge should be 
dragged down in the spring just as soon as the ground is fit to 
work, thereby loosening up the soil and giving the little sprouts 
a chance to push their way through and also nipping off any 
weeds that may be starting at that time. 

If the soil is good and they receive sufficient cultivation, the 
majority of these seedlings will be large enough to bud by the 
last of July or the first week in August, which is the proper time 
for budding the plum. The bark can be removed freely at that 
time, and at the same time the bud will not get drowned out by 
too much sap in the wood. The buds should be placed as near 
to the ground as possible and on the northeastern side of the 
stocks to prevent freezing and thawing, and wrapped tightly 
with raffia. This raffia must be removed as soon as the buds 
have grown fast to the seedling, which usually takes about three 
to four weeks, to prevent the girdling of the stock. When winter 
approaches the ground should be heaped above the buds by 
means of a small plow, or if the trees are small a disc cultivator 
is just the tool. 

When spring arrives, the dirt must be leveled back before 
the buds in the tree begin to swell, which is usually about the 
1oth of April. As soon as the buds begin to break open, the top 
of the seedling should be cut off just above the bud inserted. 
Should any of the buds fail to grow the seedling can be cut off 
square about two inches above the ground, the stub split about 
an inch and a half, and a scion, of the same variety as the buds 
used in that particular row, cut wedged-shaped and inserted in 
the crevice made in the seedling and waxed over nicely with 
beeswax, tallow and resin melted together. By doing this a 
person can get most of his seedlings either budded or grafted. 
The buds usually make the best growth, sometimes SES 

a height of from four to seven feet the first season. 
As soon as the bud or graft gets nicely started, a lath should 
be firmly driven down beside each tree, and as.the little sprout 
attains some height it should be tied to the lath with a soft 
cord. This will have to be repeated two or three times dur- 
ing the season, so as to keep the wind from whipping off the 
little trees before the wood becomes hardened. The following 
spring the tops should be cut back to about three feet, which 
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to my notion is the proper height to start a top on a plum tree. 
If the trees do well, almost half of them will make nice g-16ths 
to 11-16ths inch trees and 4-5 ft. high, a good size for transplant- 
ing. 

Prof. Hansen: Mr. Cashman spoke about grafting above the 
ground. I have had better success grafting below the ground. 
You lose too many of them grafted the other way. You put in 
the graft two inches below the surface, cover it up with earth, and 
you will get a splendid result; you will get a good stand. You 
need no waxor tying. The graft is only visible above the ground 
by the topmost bud. 

Mr. Elliot: You would not recommend splice grafting on 
the plum? 

Prof. Hansen: I would prefer side grafting. 

Mr. Elliot: In Iowa I heard the statement that they would 
recommend whip grafting. — 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: Why can’t we graft plums in winter 
as well as apples? 

Prof. Hansen: I think they start a little in the cellar, and 
that means failure. Both scion and stock should be dormant, and 
the trouble is to have that condition in the ordinary cellar. You 
all know what trouble we have in getting a stand of plums. 


Cc. L. SMITH AN AGRICULTURAL EpITor.—C. L. Smith, one of the 
oldest members of this society and an honorary life member since 1889, has 
lately removed from Bemidji, of this state, to Spokane, Wash., where he is in 
business conducting on agricultural paper under the title of ‘“The Inland 
Farmer.’’ Mr. Smith, with the exception of the last two or three years, has 
always been a regular attendant at our meetings. He is a forceful speaker, 
has had large experience with Farmers’s Institute work, and it is in this 
capacity that he went to Washington, where he is now, it is evident, per- 
manently located. We hope to hear of his success in this new field. 


PROF. WASHBURN AND THE BiIRDS.—Prof. F. L. Washburn, of the State 
Experiment Station, in a recent letter speaks as follows of his attitude on the 
preservation of birds: “I think that possibly you have the wrong idea of my 
position as regards birds in their relation to horticulturists. I want to protect 
the birds from cruelty and from ignorant slaughtering, and wish to see 
orchardists and berry raisers discriminate as far as possible, but I should 
hardly dare to say that a certain bird that eats both berries and insects is a 
beneficial bird. Of course, a bird like the cuckoo that we have here, that eats 
only insects and never touches fruit or seeds, one can say is an excellent 
friend to the fruit raiser, but where a bird hasa vegetable diet as well as an 
insectivorous one it seems to me the orchardist or the berry raicer is justified 
in looking at him with suspicion. I just say this in order that you, or others, 
may not think that I am championing almost all of our common birds. The 
robin particularly, about which so much sentiment has gathered in the past, 
seems to be at times a most destructive bird, one of our most injurious species 
possibly, and yet that very sentiment blinds us in considering his case.”’ 
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MONTHLY REPORTS FROM THE St. LOUIS EXPOSITION:—Regular re- 
ports of the doings in connection with the Minnesota Fruit Exhibit at the Ex- 
position may be expected in each issue of our monthly, either in the Secre- 
tary’s Corner or elsewhere in the number. 


DkATH OF R. M. KELLOGG —This noted horticulturist and strawberry 
grower died at his home in Three Rivers, Mich., Feb, 24th, at the age of 
sixty-one. He has been prominent in Michigan and national horticultural 
affairs and was noted as a lecturer on his favorite subject. As an expert straw- 
berry grow:r, he stood high, no one in this country perhaps having a larger 
or more successful experience with that fruit. 


MEMBERSHIP OF OUR SOCIETY.—At this date, April 13th, the member- 
ship of the society, including life members, is 1,625, this number bring 350 
ahead of last year at this time and 195 more than at the close of last year. 
Shall. we reach the ],800 mark? And will you help us to do this? Not so 
very long ago we had set our mark high at s,000, to which we hoped some 
time to attain. Where shall we set it now? 


FRUIT TREES AT SLEEPY EYE—‘‘Native plums are in good condition; 
all the Japan Burbanks and all foreign plums are either killed or damaged to 
a large extent; many of the hybrids are dead, such as Nebraska, Milton and 
several others. Cherries are ina rather poor condition. Our hardy standard 
apples are all right. Some seedlings are gone. Northwest Greening is 
hardier then Wealthy. Repka Malenka is sound to top bud, and I consider it 
of value as a late keeper.” M. PENNING. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE EXPOSITION TO CONTRIBUTORS OF FRUIT, ETC.— 
The Minnesota Fruit Exhibit is paying for 600 six-inch white plates with 
gilt edge, a band of olive green bordering the edge and the monogram of the 
exposition, in same color, in the center of the plate. It has been suggested 
that these plates might be given out as souvenirs to the contributors after the 
close of the fair. Perhaps nothing else would be more suitable that is avail- 
able, and we presume these would be. 


FRUIT WANTED FOR THE ST. Louis ExposiITIoN.—A circular letter on 
this subject has already been or soon will be sent out to the fruit growers and 
others amongst our membership, seeking for information as to who are likely 
to furnish what we may need forthis purpose. A prompt response is earnestly 
asked from each one to this circular. If you have nothing to furnish kindly 
say so, or if you will have—provided there is a crop—please let us know this 
also without delay, giving names of varieties and amount you might like to 
contribute. It is very necessary that the secretary should have this informa- 
tion promptly so as to plan the work ahead in a way to supply easily the large 
amount of fruit it will take to make the fine fruit exhibit you all have a right 
to expect. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION.—Prof. F. L. Washburn, 
state entomologist, has recently issued the eighth annual report of the office 
he so ably fills, and a copy is now-before me. It is not only valuable from a 
practical standpoint and interesting reading, but it is well gotten up as a liter- 
ary work and very fully illustrated. This report is especially valuable to the 
fruit growers and nurserymen of the state, and Prof. Washburn must have had 
their interests in view very largely in preparing it. The matter from page 50 
to nearly the end of the book is devoted almost entirely to insect pests which 
affect horticulture, the horticultural laws in the various states, and particularly 
on page 98, etc., a complete alphabetical list of all the insecticides and fungi- 
cides, with descriptions for making and applying the same in different cases. 
On page 121 is an alphabetical list of some of the many fungous diseases and 
injurious insects and remedies for the same, with numbers referring to the 
insecticides and fungicides which immediately precede this list. I regard this 
as one of the most handy books for the horticulturist,to keep on his table. 
A copy can be secured free by application to Prof. Washburn at St. Anthony 
Park, Minn. Don’t fail to get a copy. 


THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT aT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. —As noted 
in the April Secretary’s Corner, the material to be used in erecting the struc- 
ture on which Minnesota fruits are to be shown at the St. Louis Exposition 
was shipped from Minneapolis, in a car by itself, on March 15th. Mr. Thos. 
Redpath, who is to be there in charge of the exhibit during the exposition, 
left here for St. Louis March 19th. The car arrived there, and its contents 
were delivered on lot 46 in Horticultural Hall, where our exhibit is located, on 
March 22nd. On March 24 Secy. Latham reached St. Louis, and at 8 o’clock 
the next (Friday) morning, with the assistance of three carpenters and Mr. 
Redpath, work was begun upon the structure. At 4:30 p. M. the carpenters 
quit for the day (being union men, at 55 cents per hour), and the next day 
being Saturday they quit at noon, and everything had to wait a day and a 
half till 8 a. mM. Monday morning. However, we were far enough along so the 
tinsmiths put in a lining to the large refrigerator being built in the struc- 
ture Saturday afternoon, all ready for the carpenters to cover it over. To ex- 
pedite matters another carpenter was employed and the work rushed so that 
the structure was completed excepting a few finishing touches Saturday night, 
April 2nd, at which time Secy. Latham left for Minneapolis. 

During the week the cold storage where our fruit is being kept was visited 
and the fruit examined. It was found in best condition with prospect of 
keeping until called for, as it will be, at various dates during the summer and 
up to the middle of August, by which date we hope to have plenty of early 
ripening apples fresh from home. (Who has early apples to supply use?) 

Mr. Redpath writes that the last carpenter work was completed Wednesday 
noon, and he was putting on paint, commencing that day. A letter from him 
dated April 11th says he has been all over it once, and ‘‘ it looks very neat.’ 
The plan is to put on four coats of white, using varnish in the last coat and 
then stripe not too lavishly with old gold. 

They have strenuous weather in St. Louis at this season of the year, 
judging from our experience. Rain, frost, wind and resultant mud in \vary- 
ing proportions filled in the period referred to, and the letter above says, “ You 
remember we stopped at the Japanese building. It blew down Friday evening. 
_ We had a big wind; I thought it would blow everything down. It dried the 
mud.’’ (Much needed—the last). 

Secy. Latham will be in St. Louis again April 25th to assist in getting the 
exhibit in shape for the opening, which is to be Saturday, April 3Oth, at 
noon, and will have become a accomplished event before this number reaches 
our readers. 
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MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIB!IT, WORLD’S FAIR, 
ST. LOUIS. 


A. W. LATHAM, SUPT. 


When the Louisiana Purchase Exposition (popularly called the 
World’s Fair) opened at noon on April 30th, the Minnesota Fruit 
Exhibit was complete in all its details. Every plate and glass jar 
of fruit and plant which has a part in the display was in place at 
noon of that day, and the Minnesota exhibit appeared as shown in 
the pictures accompanying this report, with the exception that some 
days later the flag seen hanging above the exhibit, bearing the words, 
“Fruits of Minnesota,” was placed there, and a couple of chairs and 
a table were also placed within the rail. 

A number of other state exhibits were either completed or nearly 
so on opening day. Pennsylvania touches elbows with Minnesota 
in the Horticultural Hall on the southwest, and New York adjoins 
the Minnesota exhibit on the south. The structure belonging to 
the latter state is to be seen in one of the accompanying pictures 
and will be recognized by the name of the state upon the exhibit. 
Both of these exhibits had some fruit on them on opening day, the 
flat tables used by the New York exhibit being covered with apples, 
which were, however, moved on the following Monday to permit the 
completion of the structure. The Washington exhibit is located 
next to the Minnesota exhibit on the east. Nothing had been done 
as to the display of this state except to erect a.structure in the center 
of the space allotted to it, and the boxes containing the Washington 
exhibit were still unopened when I came away. Some of these boxes 
are shown to the left of the turntable in the same picture in which 
the New York installation appears. Next to the New York space 
on the south is the Illinois exhibit ; nothing was on exhibition there. 
Beyond that to the south is the Missouri space, where no fruit was 
displayed opening day, as the structure they are building was not 
nearly completed. T understand that $22,000 is being put into the 
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structure alone for the Missouri fruit display, which includes an 
overhead electric railway and cther special features. Most of the in- 
stallations which were all or partly done were in the farther corner 
of the hall, including lowa, California, Texas, Kansas, etc. 

As stated to be my purpose in the Secretary’s Corner of the 
May number, I went to St. Louis again on April 24th and was 
there on the afternoon of the 25th to assist in getting the exhibit in 
shape for the opening. I found the structure designed for use in 
making the display painted in white by Mr. Redpath, as planned, 
and all ready for our purpose, except a little striping of gold, which 
was done a day or two later. 

Twenty-two bushel boxes of apples went from Minneapolis cold 
storage by express on Tuesday, April 26th, reaching St. Louis on 
Wednesday afternoon, and should have been delivered at our space 
on Thursday morning, but the rush of work thrown upon the ex- 
press companies made it impossible for them to get the fruit there 
on time; and as matters seemed to be in no better shape Friday 
morning Mr. Redpath went down and employed a private express- 
man to bring up the fruit. \ 

I had also procured from a near by greenhouse a quantity of 
trailing vines and ferns to be used in decorating the turntables and 
other places about the exhibit. The boxes of fruit were opened on 
Friday and with the exception of two boxes, which were held as 
a reserve, were placed upon the shelves. About one-half of this 
fruit went into the refrigerator cases in a temperature of about 50 
degrees, and the rest on thexturntables or the open shelves. 

Mr. Redpath, before my coming, had already opened up the 
boxes of canned fruits and found them in good condition, none hav- 
ing been broken in transit. 

Most of the cold storage fruit was found in fine shape, especially 
the Wealthy, of which there were a number of boxes from the Jewell 
_ Nursery Co. and one from Preston McCulley, Maple Plain. None 
of the balance of fruit had kept as well as the Wealthy, with the 
exception of a box of Jewell’s Winter, from the Jewell Nursery Co., 
which was also in very fine condition. There were two boxes of 
University from Mr. A. D. Leach, which were exceptionally nice, 
barring a few bruises which showed a good deal more on this fruit, 
being a golden yellow color at that stage, than on the darker apples 
like the Wealthy. Two boxes of Patten’s Greening, from Mr. R. H. 
L. Jewett, were found to be very nice specimens, but not keeping 
very well, being more or less spotted and discolored. This injury 
may have been caused by delay in getting them into cold storage until 
some time after being gathered, although I have not the facts at 
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hand to know definitely about it. Perhaps it may be a variety that 
does not keep well in cold storage. There was one box of Peerless, 
also from Mr. Jewett, which was in about the same condition as 
the Patten’s Greening referred to. A box of Okabena from the 
Jewell Nursery Co., containing also about a peck of Hyslop crabs, 
came out in fair condition. The Hyslops were perfect, and some 
clusters adhering well to the stem were tacked up on the side of the 
installation, as may be seen in the engraving. These crabs made a 
material addition to the appearance of one corner of the display and 
were often commented upon by passersby, to whom they were evi- 
dently much of a novelty. ‘There were also two boxes of a seedling 
apple from Thomas Redpath that kept fairly well and looked very 
nice on exhibition. This is an interesting seedling as being a grand- 
child of the Northern Spy. 

Five cases of Duchess of Oldenberg, from the orchard of Mr. 
F. J. Butterfield, came out in very bad shape, but for this misfortune 
Mr. Butterfield is not to be held! at all responsible, as the fruit was 
delivered by him according to directions to the depot of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis railroad with the understanding that they would 
go forward by freight and be delivered at St. Louis the third day. 
Before forwarding the fruit the railway company ascertained there 
would likely be a long delay in delivering, so that it was not sent, and 
by the time notice of it being there had reached me and we could 
secure it it had already been a number of days gathered, and as a 
result was too much matured to keep well in cold storage. 

I have gone considerably into detail as to the condition of this 
fruit on account of the lessons to be drawn from it. In order to 
keep well in cold storage fruit must be put in immediately after be- 
ing gathered. Specimens must not have been bruised in the least 
either in handling or by packing too closely in the box. Pressure 
may be exerted in the box so as to indent the side of the fruit, which 
shows at once after taking out, and especially in light colored fruits. 
Gathered with sufficient care at the right stage and stored at once, 
almost any fruit will keep well in a uniform temperature of 32 de- 
grees, although experience shows that some varieties keep very 
much better than others, Wealthy being one of the good keeping 
sorts. 

The management of the fair were unfortunate in not being able 
to furnish us the plates that had been ordered through them, so that 
temporary arrangements had to be made in setting up the display 
to have it ready on time. Before I came away from St. Louis, 
however, the plates were delivered and proved to be very nice for the 
purpose, a white plate with a gilt edge and a broad band of rich olive 
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green, an inch and a half wide, all around the top of the plate next to 
the edge, with a monogram of the same color in the center composed 
of the initial letters of the name of the exposition. 

The engravings used with this article were made from photo- 
graphs taken on Wednesday afternoon, May 4th. Being at the 
Administration Building that afternoon, I arranged to have an artist 
come the next morning and take these pictures, intending to have 
Mr. Redpath standing by when the picture was taken, but instead of 
waiting till morning the artist went down immediately after my 
leaving the office, and as I had not at that time spoken to Mr. Red- 
path about it, the pictures were taken without any familiar face 
accompanying them, which | regret. This is the only instance as 
far as my connection with the fair is concerned where the manage- 
ment or any one connected with it succeeded in getting ahead of a 
promise. ’ 

The photographs referred to are two, one showing what was in- 
tended in the original plan to be the rear view of the installation, 
though circumstances have made it the front view. I refer to the 
picture showing the lattice door in the center with the picture of Mr. 
Gideon at the left of it. This view faces towards the center of the 
hall, and the sign above it, “Fruits of Minnesota,” can be seen 
and read without difficulty from that point, which is several hundred 
feet away, there being clear space in that direction. The other pic- 
ture is a quartering view of what would be the front of the installa- 
tion if our space had happened to have been laid out with the long 
side the other way. It does not show to good advantage in the 
picture, for reasons that those who are accustomed to taking photo- 
graphs will understand. The turntable to the right of the picture 
is the same size as the one at the left and of course is not far enough 
away to make any such difference in the apparent size as is shown 
in the picture. The post seen on the inside of the rail is somewhat 
of an injury to the installation but not so much of a one as appears 
from this photograph. This view of the exhibit is really the most 
attractive one, and the picture by no means does it justice. In 
neither of these pictures can the fruit in the glass refrigerator cases 
be seen on account of the distance and angle to the glass at which 
the instrument stood, but to passersby it is as plainly to be seen 
under these glass covers as on the open shelves. A thermometer 
in the refrigerator cases shows a temperature of from 48 to 50 de- 
grees, in which, of course, cold storage apples can be kept much better 
than on open shelves. It is in these cases that small fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, etc., that would scarcely keep at all on the 
open shelves, will be shown. 
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Minnesota Fruit Exhibit, World’s Fair, showing north side of installation. 
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The judge made a formal examination of the exhibit on the 
forenoon of the day that I came away, Thursday, May fifth. He 
informed me that Minnesota had the best exhibit of canned fruits 
in the hall, having the largest assortment and of fruit retaining its 
natural color. This we consider a high honor, as there are some very 
fine exhibits of fruit in glass jars by some of those states that are 
specially interested in fruit growing, some of them having great 
numbers of jars of large size and containing beautiful fruit. 
The judge also said that the apples in our exhibit for size and color 
and freedom from blemish received markings higher than the aver- 
age, and this of course was also gratifying to us and hardly ex- 
pected, as the most of the fruit displayed by us was gathered after 
the severe storms of last September that knocked off the best speci- 
mens. In other respects the exhibit also was highly commended, 
especially the feature of cold storage and exhibition of fruits under 
glass in a cold temperature. There are a number of very showy and 
some very expensive installations in Horticultural Hall that are 
fine specimens of that class of work, but in most cases they are not 
specially adapted to the exhibition of fruits, and the effect is to at- 
tract attention to the structure instead of to the fruit that is displayed 
in connection with it. The Minnesota exhibit is certainly free from 
this charge. Every feature of it is adapted to the purpose of making 
more complete and convenient the utilization of the space alloted for 
the fullest display of the fruit shown upon it. 

In only two respects was the Minnesota exhibit found inferior 
to others, and these are in the number of varieties and in the number 
of plates of fruit. Of course it is not practicable for Minnesota to 
display such a large list of cultivated varieties and thousands of 
plates. 

We were unfortunate in not being able to revolve the turntables 
on opening day, but even if the motor had been in place it could 
not have done, as the connection to furnish the electrical power had 
not been made with the hall even when I left St. Louis. We had the 
misfortune to have our motor delivered at some unknown place in- 
stead of to us, as it should have been the middle of the last week in 
April, and it was not until May second that it reached us. Before 
I left St. Louis it had been put in place and everything all ready to 
start the machinery to revolve the tables when the power is turned on. 

I have tried to write quite frankly in regard to the installation of 
this exhibit and as to its appearance. The reader must judge for 
himself also from-the pictures shown. From personal observation, 
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as compared with what other states are doing, I believe that Minne- 
sota is making and will continue to make a fruit exhibit that will be 
an honor to the state and that the members of our society may feel 
an honest pride in having an opportunity to assist in maintaining it. 
The circular sent out about May first asking for contributions for 
this purpose has been quite generally answered, but there are still 
some of the principal fruit growers in the state, as well as others, to 
be heard from, and as superintendent in charge of the exhibit, as 
well as secretary of the society, it would be a great assistance in mak- 
ing preparation for the fruit needed to keep up the exhibit to receive 
early replies to this circular, and a personal request is made that 
those who have not already responded would do so without delay. 

Regular reports from the St. Louis exhibit may be expected in 
each issue of our magazine during the continuance of the fair. One 
or two such reports should appear in each number. 

I left St. Louis to return home on May fifth. Mr. Redpath will 
be alone there in charge of the exhibit until May 15th, when Mr. 
W. L. Taylor, of Howard Lake, will be with him for a time to 
render needed assistance. Arrangements have been made for fur- 
nishing fresh fruits, either from the “Minneapolis or the St. Louis 
cold storage, every ten days in sufficient quantity so that one-half of 
the exhibit may be renewed that often, and we expect with this sup- 
ply to be able to keep the display in first class condition. 

I enjoyed great pleasure in meeting in Horticultural Hall two 
members of our society who will be well remembered by those who 
were numbered in our ranks twenty and twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
William McHenry, who twenty years ago was a resident of St. 
Charles of this state, and was for many years prior to that a mem- 
ber of this society, is there in charge of the Texas fruit exhibit. 
He looks very much as in the days when we knew him in Minne- 
sota, except that time has silvered his hair and long, heavy beard. 
The old friends from Minnesota who are visiting the exhibit will 
have an opportunity to meet him in Horticultural Hall. Mr. U. S. 
Hollister will be remembered as the secretary of this society for three 
years, 1880, 1881 and part of 1882, until his place was filled after his 
resignation by the appointment of Oliver Gibbs, June first, 1882. 
Mr. Hollister at that time was engaged in the seed business in St. 
Paul. He is now one of the prominent business men of Denver, 
being connected in an important capacity with the Continental Oil 
Company. He was visiting the exposition with the governor of 
Colorado and his staff. It was very pleasant to meet with one who 
had served with us well, although many years ago. I had made a 
number of efforts to trace Mr. Hollister but without success. Mr. 
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Hollister is a man now of something over sixty years of age, al- 
though his appearance does not indicate his age. He is still a robust, 
strong and vigorous man. I should not have recognized him from 
the changes which maturity has brought about in his appearance. 
We have promise of hearing from him through our monthly. 


APPLE BLIGHT IN REVIEW. 
PROF. WM. ROBERTSON, MINN. COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, ST. ANTHONY 
PARK. 


Prof. Robertson: Almost everybody here lays everything to Mr. 
Philips or the secretary. I wish to lay this to the secretary. He 
gives me something to talk about every year, something I don’t know 
anything about, but this year he gave me a subject that I know less 
about than any other, but I took it because I want to learn something 
about it myself. I looked up all the literature I could find in review. 
It does not all appear in this paper, but I have gone over everything 
I could find and then hammered it into the paper. If there is any- 
thing I have not suggested in the paper as to the work that has been 
done I think I can cite you to where you can find the results of the 
work in that line. I might say I have not reviewed a great deal of 
the literature because it is nothing but a reiteration of the work of 
somebody else, but I have taken up some of the work that has been 
done by three men, as mentioned in the paper. 


Literature on pear blight, frozen-sap blight, apple blight, fire 
blight, twig blight and blossom blight, all of which are the same 
disease, dates back to the eighteenth century. You may find some 
interesting extracts in the N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta. Report for 1886. 
The writers seem to include horticulturists, editors and preachers. 

In 1817 Wm. Coxe says the disease is due to cultivation of fruit 
trees. 

In 1843 Thos. Fossenden says the causes are a borer, the sun’s 
rays and high manuring. He advises cutting off branches below the 
affected parts. 

H. W. Beecher says autumn freezing of unripe wood produces 
a poison. 

As early as 1846 a Mr. Gookins says he strongly inclines to the 
belief that it is an epidemic and that the air is a medium for carrying 
it. He inoculated a pear tree by lifting a portion of bark and insert- 
ing virus from an affected tree. This is the first record I find of ex- 
perimental work. ; 

In 1848 Downing argues that the blight is due to Scaneaiee 
caused by drops of water acting as lenses on the sun’s rays. 

J. A. Kennicott, as early as 1850, finds flowers and fruit spurs 
affected with blight. 
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In 1863 J. H. and C. B. Salisbury ascribe the disease to fungi. 

In the proceedings of the American Pomological Society in 1867, 
T. Meehan also says, “Here, I believe, we have to deal with a para- 
sitic fungus. It grows in the bark, causing fermentation.” 

In 1870 a pear tree was successfully inoculated by lifting the bark 
and inserting a piece of bark from a blighted apple tree. 

As late as 1891, G. F. B. Leighton, of Virginia, tells the American 
Pomological Society that blight is due to a change of thirty degrees 
or more in temperature within twenty-four hours, and will show in 
just nine days after such change. 

In 1879 Prof. Burrill, of Illinois State University, now an old 
' man; discovered that apple blight is a bacterial disease, due to a 
parasite which lives, feeds and multiplies beneath the bark. He 
named it micrococus amylovorus. It is now commonly called bacillus 
amylovorus. 

Prof. J. C. Arthur, then of N. Y. Agricultural Experiment 
Station corps, now of Purdue University, next set about proving this 
parasite to be the cause of the disease. He infected trees with the 
virus from other trees. He made what are called pure cultures of 
the bacteria from infected trees. Then to determine whether the 
medium in which they had lived and worked would produce the dis- 
ease without the bacteria, he strained the liquid through unglazed 
earthenware to remove the parasite and tried inoculation, but the 
strained liquid would in no case produce the blight. To find whether 
any other bacteria would produce the blight he inoculated healthy 
trees with all of the other kinds of bacteria in his laboratory, but 
without success. 

To learn whether the wind may distribute the disease he forced 
a current of air over blighted parts on to a potted pear, but got no 
blight. To see whether rain might be effective, he dropped water 
from a blighted branch on to a potted pear at the rate of four drops 
per minute, and got a slight infection. He tried to communicate 
the disease through the root by watering the plant but failed. To 
learn whether the bacteria would live through the winter in dead 
matter, he tested and found them the next April in a branch which 
had been cut in midsummer and thrown into a tank of water, the 
water being drained off in the fall, leaving the sediment moist, how- 
ever. By inoculation with one virus he produced blight in apple, 
pear, quince, wild crab, hawthorn and mountain ash. 

H. M. Waite, of the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
is the next man who does extensive work in the experimental line. 
Although Kennicott, in 1850, calls attention to blight in flowers and 
fruit spurs, and Geo. Peffer of Wisconsin does the same again in 
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the Wisconsin Horticultural Society in 1881, stating that only trees 
that were in blossom on two particular days of the preceding spring 
were blighted, and even sends specimens of the blighted blossoms to 
Prof. Burrill—who pronounces the affection blight—little thought 
seems to have been given the matter of blossom blight till it was 
taken up by Mr. Waite. 

For successful inoculation of buds, growing tips, young shoots 
and fruit, a puncture had been found necessary to get the bacteria 
through the hard covering. Waite tried inoculating blossoms with- 
out puncture by dipping a camel’s hair brush in liquid containing 
the bacteria and touching the center of the flower. He was success- 
ful in producing the blight. When watching one of these blossoms 
one day he noticed a bee light upon it and begin feeding. Since the 
bacteria grow and multiply in the nectaries of flowers, he asked him- 
self why this bee might not carry some to the next flower it visited 
and inoculate that as he had this—with his brush. To test this 
he captured two bees and from them got cultures with which he 
successfully produced blight. Here he thought was an explanation 
of how a whole orchard might become affected within a few days, 
at blossoming time. To test the matter thoroughly he obtained an 
orchard in western New York, free from blight, started artificially an 
epidemic of blight by inoculation, protecting certain flowers by 
covering with bags of mosquito netting, thus leaving them exposed 
to the wind but protected from the visit of insects. He asserts that 
in no case did he get an infection within the mosquito netting, while 
there were plenty of infections outside. 

Mr. Waite claims that the bacillus amylovorus will not stand 
drought for a week but will stand hard freezing, those grown in 
a warm room suffering no injury from a temperature of o degrees F. 
He therefore concludes that very few live through the winter, only 
those at work within the branch when the season closes. These, 
when the warm sun in the spring starts a strong flow of sap, begin 
active work and multiply rapidly. As a result of their action a 
gummy exudation takes place. Various insects feed upon this, and 
if it happens to be at blossoming time their visits to the flowers 
spread the disease over an orchard in a short time. 

To summarize briefly, for we cannot within the scope of this 
paper follow out other investigations, the general consensus of opin- 
ion at the present time is that apple blight is a bacterial disease 
caused by bacillus amylovorus, feeding under cover of an outer layer, 
and therefore that it cannot be destroyed by spraying; that the in- 
jury is caused by the parasite itself and not by any by-products 
formed ; that the only remedy is to remove with the knife all blighted 
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portions, cutting several inches below the affected parts, being care- 
ful not to spread the disease by infection from the knife; that in- 
fection takes place chiefly through the blossom and at the tips of 
young or rapidly growing shoots; that in all other cases breaking 
of the surface is necessary to infection; that highly cultivated and 
heavily manured orchards are more susceptible to the disease than 
those making a slower growth, and that insects are the chief agents 
in distributing the disease. 

There is an abundance of literature om the subject, but the sub- 
stance of Burrill’s work will be found in Illinois Hort. Report for 
1879; Arthur’s Report of N. Y. Ag. Exp. Station for 1884, 1885 
and 1886; Waite’s in Year Book of Dept. of Agr. 1895; and report 
American Pomological Society, 1901. 

Waite gives full directions in this Year Book of 1895 for the 
cutting and removing of blighted portions, and as the book may be 
had for the asking I shall not give details here. 


Mr. Yahnke: I would like to ask Prof. Robertson a question, 
and itis this: This blight usually makes its appearance after a heavy 
‘fall of moisture when the weather turns warm. The atmosphere is 
very heavily laden with moisture, which is the time when the condi- 
tions for tree growth are the very highest. That is the time when 
blight generally appears. Now, how is it that it appears at just 
this season? I have found that trees which are heavily pruned in 
a dormant condition are affected the most of all by blight. You 
heard what Mr. Smith said about the Hibernal and others blighting. 
He cut the tops very nearly off and then had them top-grafted. The 
roots were very well developed, very strongly developed. They 
pushed the sap from the roots to the top, the top had no leaves to 
evaporate the abundant moisture, and the result was that the limbs 
were smothered and choked and fermentation took place. This fer- 
‘mentation of this sap which is being pumped from the roots to the 
top is not yet explained, but at the same time Mr. Smith would have 
found if he had root pruned his trees as much as he pruned the top 
and then top-grafted he would have had the best results and the least 
blight. I had a row of Duchess trees that had stood in sod for a 
few years and then they did not make much growth, but as a gen- 
eral thing if a tree does not have a chance to make growth it de- 
velops a strong root system. I was not satisfied with their growth, 
and as the trees were on high ground I put on a heavy coat of manure 
in the winter time. In the spring came plenty of rain, and the re- 
sult was that the blight took nearly all the trees. The root system 
of those trees was very strongly developed, the atmosphere furnished 
the moisture to produce this blight, the sap was forced from the roots 
to the top, and the top of the tree was not sufficiently developed to 
use it up. If aman has been sick and his system is weakened, if you 
feed him strong beef tea and heavy and rich food he is going to die, 
and that is just the condition those trees were in. 

Prof. Robertson: If you noticed it I gave a little sketch of this 
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literature in my paper. The literature begins way back in 1794 and 
runs all the way through, even down to this one of Mr. Peffer’s. 
At the time he mentioned this feature he did not use this argument 
all the way through, but in a general way he explained that the dis- 
ease was caused from a similar reason as that mentioned by the 
gentleman who spoke last. You will notice it is called “frozen sap 
blight.” The thought was this, that as the sap exuded it would 
poison the tree. As I said, that was the thought really all the way 
through. In the demonstration I gave you I mentioned some of 
the tests that were made. He worked about six or eight years on 
this, and in no case did he find a blight in which these bacteria did 
not exist; he could not find a case where this sap exuded and blight 
appeared where these bacteria were not present. It showed it was 
a poison, and he tried to infect a tree with this disease. The con- 
dition of the tree, of course, would make a difference as to whether 
it would take the disease or not, just like it would be a question 
whether you and I would be susceptible to a certain disease if we 
were exposed. The poison that was mentioned brings out another 
fact. I said that in all other cases where the tree was afterwards 
affected the disease had been caused by a puncture below the place 
affected. We have an opening there so the disease or the germs 
can get inside. I said nothing about varieties, because there was 
not time, and there being tests made to see whether one tree contains 
a greater amount of moisture than another and whether it is there- 
fore more readily attacked. It seems to me most probable that in 
most of the cases there is more moisture in the wood in the cases 
of those varieties that are so readily attacked by blight. Another 
thing was mentioned, that is, in regard to the amount of moisture. 
In that one case you get the sap conditions in which this bacteria 
can live and thrive and multiply so rapidly. As Mr. Waite says, 
that is the most favorable condition for their existence. If they 
dry up and die it proves that the circulation is very rapid and this 
moist condition disappears. I think that covers the ground. 

Mr. D. S. Hall: I planted an orchard fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and the greatest enemy I had on the place was blight. I have been 
told to cultivate the orchard. I have tried that, I seeded it down 
to timothy and clover, I mulched it for some years, and for some 
years I did not mulch. I did everything I was advised to do by those 
who I thought had more experience than I had, but it was of no 
avail to check the blight, and for that reason I am especially inter- 
ested in this subject of blight, as I think allof you are. I have taken 
a great deal of interest in what Prof. Robertson told us, but he did 
not tell us what I most wanted to know. He said blight was caused 
by a bug with some unpronounceable name. They say it is a bug 
and then let it go at that. The main thing that the people are in- 
terested in is not to know whether it is a bug or anything else, nor 
do they care what kind of a name it has, the principal thing is to 
know what remedy to apply to prevent it, something that will help 
us and relieve us of this condition and permit us to grow fruit on 
our trees. I asked the question several times today if there is any 
known way or method to combat the disease other than by cutting 
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the trees. I have tried the plan of cutting off the diseased portions 
of the tree. I have taken my clippers and clipped every limb off 
that was diseased, and the result was that the sap and the gum 
would exude and the tree would die. I have lost most of my trees, 
but have continued to replant in every case. I am glad to get the 
information from Prof. Robertson that the only thing we can do so 
far as known is to cut the tree to pieces. 


Prof. Robertson: I am giving you the experience of men who 
are working in the orchard. Mr. Waite has a very large orchard 
‘down in Texas at the present time; Mr. Archer is another man who 
has a large orchard; they are both connected with stations, and Mr. 
Waite is working with orchards all the time. In regard to that cut- 
ting back, you will see if a person cuts back he may establish a new 
place for the infection of the tree by leaving a small part of the 
diseased part which opens the chance for infection again. In regard 
to the cutting I mentioned, you must cut several inches below the 
place where it seems to be affected. I did not say it was “bug” 
blight. That is the trouble with the farmer. Last winter when I 
was speaking about strawberries I told the farmer to plant two kinds, 
but some one said he should plant only one kind because the farmer 
could not learn anything. He is afraid he will learn something, and 
he does not want to meddle with anything he knows nothing about. 
f repeated the name a couple of times—and I don’t know of a better 
way than to drill you people in repeating the name, just as I do with 
my pupils when I want them to commit a particular to memory—I 
have them repeat it over and over until they can’t forget it. I don’t 
believe you can learn by any other means. The name I gave was 
nothing more or less than the bacillus amylovorus. This blight, as 
we call it, works on the bark and softer part of the growth. You 
cut it down as far as it appears to be dead, and the work will go right 
on because you have not cut all of it out, and you will soon see the 
results in the disease continuing right along below the cut; so you 
must cut below the apparently affected part for a distance of ten or 
twelve inches to two feet. Cut the infected branch off. The best 
time to do cutting is in the fall. Work along one side of a row 
and then down the other. The mark on the twig where the blight 
has appeared is quite distinct. It will make its appearance early in 
the summer, and you can cut back far enough to cut off everything 
that is affected or is liable to affect the rest of the growth. Look 
over everything in the orchard and see that you cut everything out, 
and then repeat it in the spring. All the statements I have made are 
practically those covering the work done by the gentlemen I have 
mentioned, who are practical investigators. I have not had 
the opportunity to follow them to know whether their statements are 
true, but so far as I can see there is nothing to do except to cut back 
the trees that are affected. Mr. Waite does not say anything about 
pruning, etc. He says it is the movement of the wind when this 
gum exudes that carries it to other trees. Some do say that to prune 
everything severely is a good plan. This seems to be the only 
remedy aside from selecting those varieties that are least affected. 
Some literature has been devoted to that, but the work was of such 
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a nature that you could draw no definite conclusions from it. Mr. 
Waite has a big orchard where he.is doing this experimenting on 
what he calls his theory, and he is using the saw and the knife to 
see what the result will be. You will see that this blossom feature 
is the most dangerous. Now, if the gentlemen who want informa- 
tion will ask me questions I will be glad to tell them all I know. 
There may be a good deal of theory about this matter, but I have 
given you simply all that I have been able to obtain on the whole 
subject. 

Mr. Parks: Have you found anything in your research in re-: 
gard to the scab or blight on the fruit that we have been troubled 
with this summer? . 

Prof. Robertson: That is a different growth entirely, and what 
I spoke about was simply the apple blight. There is lots of literature 
on the subject, and there has been lots of work done on that kind of 
blight. The fruit can be infected with the blight. You can in- 
oculate the fruit with the blight so it will blight. 

Mr. Kellogg: In your researches did you find anything that 
will protect from blight? Would a good circulation of air be any 
protection? 

Prof. Robertson: I said a good circulation of air would tend 
to keep the moisture off. Blight is always more active in moist and 
warm weather. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: Can you give us any light on what we call 
“spur blight” at blossoming time? 

Prof. Robertson: That is the same thing. They speak of blos- 
som blight, twig blight, spur blight and fire blight, and they are all 
the same thing. These gentlemen have taken the flower and in- 
oculated it and left it for a certain length of time to watch the result. 
These bacteria start in on the blossom and work down through the 
spur into the limb, and they can trace the exact distance it goes down. 
Sometimes it stops at the blossom and fruit spur, and if everything 
is favorable they can tell the exact number of inches it goes down. 
At the Delaware station they made tests, and in some cases they 
found that it had worked down as much as fourteen inches. 

Mr. Mitchell: Sometimes it stops at the end of the blossom 
stem, and the gum exudes where the stem joins the limb. 

Prof. Robertson: It does often stop there. 

Mr. Mitchell: How does it get introduced from one orchard 
to another? 

Prof. Robertson: By the bees and other insects working from 
one orchard to another, and in that way it might easily be carried 
a mile or a mile and a half. The sap starts early in the spring 
season, and only a few of these bacteria live over the winter, but you 
find them very actively at work until quite late in the fall. They 
begin to multiply very early in the spring, and they cause exudation 
of the gum which results from their feeding, and Mr. Waite has 
found insects feeding upon them so that within a mile or a mile and 
a half insects could easily carry the infection. Mr. Peffer mentions 
an instance where trees were affected within two days where the 
conditions were favorable. A gentleman in California appointed 
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to investigate this matter of blight reported that in an old orchard 
where the old trees had died out and every alternate row was planted 
with young trees, that all of the old trees were affected with blight 
while the young trees were not affected. 

Mr. Kellogg: Has electricity anything to do with it? 

Prof. Robertson: I could not tell you. 

Mr. Kellogg: It usually appears the strongest and seems to be 
more prevalent immediately after a severe thunder storm. 

Mr. Yahnke: That is natural when the atmosphere is full of 
moisture which the leaves evaporate, and that is a favorable time for 
growth of bacteria. 

Mr. H, H. Pond: Is there any known cause for the work stop- 
ping unless it is on account of the winter coming on? Sometimes a 
‘limb will blight for a short distance, and then the work will stop. 

Prof. Robertson: I referred to that in my paper. Some men - 
have made investigations in the case of old wood, some in the soft 
wood and some in the tips. In old wood it will simply make a spot, 
so that in answer to this question I would say that it seems to me the 
supply of food is not sufficient or the conditions are not favorable 
for its further growth at that place, and after it has gone down the 
branch a piece it stops. This twig blight you will find goes down 
quite a distance sometimes and then stops. The amount of moisture, 
condition of weather, temperature and so on we must always take 
into consideration. We must also take into consideration the con- 
dition of the tree and its ability to overcome those conditions which 
may have something to do with it. They all stop in the fall when 
the amount of sap grows less. 

Mr. Brackett: We have heard a great many theories in regard 
to blight, and a great many experimenters have come to the con- 
clusion that after a while we could tell what kind of weather would 
give us blight, and we would be able to tell the exact cause of blight. 
I think until we know more about it the best thing we can do is to 
plant our trees on a north slope where they do not get the hot sun. 
Keep them in a good, healthy condition and do not let them over- 
bear ; I believe that is one of the causes of blight. 

Mr. Bentz: You spoke of only one kind of blight. Is that all 
there is? I find in my little orchard a blight on the bark and stock 
of the tree. On the branches it spreads till it kills the tree. It starts 
in a small spot. It came a year ago this last summer,and it has dis- 
appeared but has left the marks of the former blight. Quite a 
good many trees died of it, and a good many that were affected 
healed over this year. 

Prof. Robertson: If there was an injury in the old wood it may 
have started there. Sometimes it may approach the tree by the 
leaves dying above, but that is no sign if the leaves are affected, that 
is no indication of the stem dying below. As Mr. Bentz says, this 
injury will strike the stem, and you will not see the effects on the 
bark for a long time, but it may gradually kill the tree. Sometimes 
it stops right there and does not extend any further. 

Mr. Moore: That proves that the trunk should be protected? 

Prof. Robertson: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. C. W. Spickerman: I would like to ask the professor a 
question. He said it was best to cut off the limb below the blight, 
and then he explained that often the disease is introduced through 
a puncture below the place where the limb is cut off. If you cut 
the limb off below the affected part is it not liable to be affected at 
the point where it is cut? 

Prof. Robertson: Yes, but they all ought to be protected as 
soon as cut off to guard against infection, 

Mr. Andrew Wilfert: I have been troubled with blight for 
several years, and I came to the conclusion it was all on account of 
the Transcendent and that the disease was carried in the air and by 
insects. I went to work and grubbed out every Transcendent I had 
on my place,and for the last three years I have had no blight. There 
was only one tree that blighted, and I cut that back, and none of my - 
other trees have blighted since. 

Mr. E. R. Hynson: I have had some little experience in regard 
to blight on the trunk. I take some wax and wrap it up with a white 
cloth and leave it on till the next year, and I have found that the new 
bark grows out perfectly. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: Ihave a theory that I believe is true as much 
as I believe that the standard apple has but ten seeds. We all know 
that the Transcendent is the principal tree that fire blights, and we 
know that it is a fast grower. We know the bark presents a shining’ 
mark for the sun, and we know the tree never fire blights in the 
summer time until we have that hot weather in July or August. 
My theory is—and I believe I can sustain it—I have two Transcend- 
ent trees that have withstood all this for thirty-one years for the 
reason that they were set where the sun cannot strike the body of 
the tree until the bark is thick enough so the sun will not affect it. 
The theory is that the sap ascending the tree during those hot days, 
this bark presenting a smooth surface to the sun is heated to that ex- 
tent that it heats the sap, and as it rises to the top of the tree that 
heated sap causes the ends of the twigs to blight and works down in 
the limb. If you have but a few days of that hot weather the tree 
does not blight so bad, but if you have several days or a week 
of that kind of weather the tree will fire blight clear down to the 
bottom. I believe Iam right in this matter. I believe notwithstand- 
ing Bailey, Waite and the other investigators, when you come to 
study this thing you will find it is not a bug, bacteria or anything 
of that kind, but it is simply the hot sun causing the sap to heat 
that rises into the top of the tree that causes fire blight. 

Mr. Radabaugh: May I have the privilege to contradict the 
captain? I havea tree on my lot in the city that was put there about 
fifteen years ago this spring and blossoms out very nice indeed, and 
it is shaded to such an extent that the sun can hardly get at it suff- 
ciently to color the fruit, and this year for the first time it blighted, 
and I think I caught the connection when the professor told us about 
the bees. I think the little bees have carried the blight to the tree 
this year. This makes the matter so plain to my mind that I believe 
he has solved the problem. 

Miss Cairns (Wis.): I did not understand clearly when he 
advised pruning for blight? 
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Prof. Robertson: At the time when the blight appears for the 
first time. When you are going through the orchard in the fall, when 
the active work steps in the fall and the leaves are still on the trees, 
you can see a distinct dividing line between the diseased and the 
healthy parts, and you want to cut out everything. At any time we 
find a blighted branch it should be removed, and the cut should be 
protected. 


LATEST EXPERIENCE WITH THE RARER CONIFERS. 
A. NORBY, MADISON, S. D. 


Most any evergreen is rare in some communities, although nicely 
improved and well farmed. This is the case not only in our section 
of the country but in other states as well. A minister wrote me from 
Ruthven, Iowa, that he had never known the red cedar to have 
been tried in that vicinity and states that he has lived there twenty 
years. 

The bull, or rock, pine (Pinus ponderosa var. scopulorum), yet 
little known in many places, is the only pine native of our state and 
Nebraska. As a drouth resisting tree it is scarcely equaled. Stuck 
out in the tough prairie sod without any further care whatever it 
takes right hold, looks thrifty, makes a fair growth and seems de- 
termined to make sawlogs. Unlike the Scotch and jack pines, it 
does not lean over or look yellow, but grows erect a keeps its 
lively green color the year around. 

The general experience is that the bull pine is hard to transplant, 
but of late we have had very good success both in moving it in the 
nursery and when set in the final plantation. It wants to be moved 
in the spring before the new growth is much started, and to be fre- 
quently transplanted or root pruned. I suppose it makes some dif- 
ference on what soil it grows; ours is a fine mellow loam, very favor- 
able for the development of fibrous roots. 

The western white pine (Pinus flexilis) has not been on trial 
mote than four years, but has so far not shown any weak points. It 
is one of the prettiest of pines and promising. 

Among tree men the idea prevails that the red pine (Pinus 
resinosa) is better adapted to dry soils and trying situations than 
the white. While this may be true in some sections, it is not so with 
me. If I were to choose between the two, I would prefer the white; 
still neither one is strictly reliable with us, but when the white pine 
is at home I fail to see any reason for planting other species except 
for variety. 

The Colorado blue, or silver, spruce is a very desirable tree every 
way—remarkably hardy and well adapted to the conditions of the 
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northwestern prairies. It is also a better grower than the Englemann 
and Black Hills spruce, while for beauty and ornamental value the 
best silvery specimens stand well at the head of the list of hardy 
conifers. 


Pinus Ponderosa at A. Norby’s place. 


The Black Hills spruce varies mainly from the common white in 
being more dense and of slower growth, leaves shorter and tree 
hardier. It is of value for ornament. _ 

In the Douglas spruce we have a tree of considerable promise as 
transplanted from the east slope of the Rockies or raised from 
Colorado seeds here at home. I have found trees raised from eastern 
grown seedlings too tender, and I have tried them repeatedly. The 
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Douglas spruce has the reputation of being a rapid grower, but with 
us it will not keep up with the white (and I think also the Colorado 
blue spruce) the first fifteen years anyway; after that time it may 
outgrow them both. The Douglas is a symmetrical, handsome tree, 
taking on a graceful form and deserves a place in every collection. 

The silver fir (Abies concolor) is not very hardy when young, but 
as it gets up from the ground it stands very well in sheltered sites 
and is certainly of high ornamental value. It grows quite slow 
when small. 

-One tree I obtained under the name of Abies subalpina, but 
which answers more closely to the description of Abies balsama of 


Residence of A. Norby, Madison, S. D. 


the Rocky Mountains, has proved hardy and decidedly prettier than 
the eastern balsam fir. 

The silver cedar might also be classed with the rarer evergreens. 
In point of ornament it is superior to the common form; otherwise 
there is no noticable difference. 

Mr. A. Brackett: What varieties would you plant on the west- 
ern prairies if you were restricted to but two varieties of evergreens ? 

Mr. Norby: I would plant’the ponderosa pine and the blue 
spruce. I hate to leave out the red cedar, but if I had to make a 
choice those would be the two. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: You have not mentioned the silver cedar. 
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Rocky Mountain Balsam (Abies balsama) at A. Norby’s. 


Mr. Harrison: You have to select them as you do the pungens. 
They are not all silver. 
Mr. Norby: No, that is true. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1903, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


CHAS M. LORING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Members of the State Forestry Association: 

Custom seems to have created a law that your president shall 
make an address at each annual meeting. It is now my pleasure to 
perform this duty. First, I wish to thank you for the interest you 
have always taken in the objects for which this association was or- 
ganized and for your courtesy to its presiding officer. 

I wish it were in my power to congratulate you upon the com- 
pletion or even the progress of some noted undertaking, but the 
want of funds has prevented all but advisory work. I can report, 
however, that in my judgment we leave each annual convention with 
some new ideas derived from the experience of our associates and 
with a stronger desire to do something toward the “encouragement 
and promotion of practical forestry.” 

The most interesting proof of the interest that the people of the 
state are taking in this work is the increased number of fine groves 
of timber which surround the farm buildings on the prairies. These 
groves add much to the comfort and pleasure of their owners and 
are ornaments much appreciated by the traveling public. There are 
yet many farms, however, without a tree to shade the buildings or 
a shrub to ornament the grounds about the house. It is the province 
of this association to encourage and aid in this much needed im- 
provement. 

In August last we were honored by the American Forestry As- 
sociation which held its summer meeting in Minneapolis. At this 
meeting a great many valuable and interesting papers were read, 
notably by Dr. C. Alvin Schenk on “Financial Results at Biltmore,” 
proving conclusively that forestry can be made profitable by in- 
dividuals. Mr. G. L. Clothier’s paper on “The Planting on Minne- 
sota Prairies” is a valuable document to be in the hands of our prairie 
farmers. “Possibilities of Reforestation in the White Pine Belt” 
contains much that would interest settlers who are making farms 
on the cut-over lands of the state. Prof. S. B. Green, of our Agri- 
cultural College, gave an interesting paper on “Forestry Courses in 
Agricultural Colleges,” in which he gave facts and valuable informa- 
tion from the educator’s standpoint. One of the best papers of the 
session was by Mr. Herman H. Chapman, of Minnesota, on “The 
Effect of the Chippewa Forest Reserve on the Locality.” The meet- 
ing closed with an address by the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, which was listened to by a large audience. Secretary 
Wilson gave a very interesting account of the work that is being 
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done in his department for improving every branch of horticulture 
and agriculture. 

The report of this meeting will soon be published, and it seems 
to me that it will be of interest to a large number of our members. 
If there are those who would wish it, if they will leave their names 
with the secretary, it will be mailed to them. While this report 
will relate chiefly to general forestry there will be much information 
‘ of value to the farmer. 

Within the past ten years much attention has been given to the 
planting of roadside trees. The state of Massachusetts passed an 
act providing for the planting and care of trees which makes it 
obligatory on the electors to elect a tree warden who shall have the 
care and control of all public shade trees in the town, except those in 
the care of park commissioners. It provides for severe penalties 
for the injury or destruction of roadside trees, whether they are 
growing naturally or were planted. Towns may appropriate an- 
nually a sum of money, not exceeding fifty cents for each voter, to 
be expended by the tree warden in planting trees on the public roads. 

New Hampshire has similar laws which declare all trees in the 
highways to be public property under the care and supervision of the 
tree warden. 

Connecticut pays a bounty of ten cents for every tree planted and 
protected on the highway, the distance to be sixty feet apart. No 
tree can be removed without the consent of the tree warden. 

The Pennsylvania law provides that “Any person liable to road 
tax who shall transplant to side of road on his own premises any 
fruit, shade or forest trees of suitable size shall be allowed on road 
tax one dollar for every two trees set out. No row of elms to be 
placed nearer than seventy feet, and no row of maples or other forest 
trees nearer than fifty feet. All must be living and protected from 
animals.” 

New Jersey, Ohio and Florida have similar laws for encouraging 
tree-planting on highways. 

California and Minnesota have laws providing for planting trees 
on the streets in cities and villages, but not on country roads. I 
recommend that a resolution be adopted by this association requesting 
the state legislature to pass an act providing for planting trees on 
the highways in the state, the trees to be not less than sixty feet 
apart and not less than fifteen feet from the property line. 
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MARKETING FRUIT. 
LEVI LONGFELLOW, MINNEAPOLIS. 


(A Talk.) 


While I probably planted the first peach tree in Minnesota 
I am not a practical horticulturist, but I know something about 
getting the stuff into the hands of the people who eat it, and 
one of the essential things is to have it in good shape, honestly 
packed, so there will be no complaint. As an-illustration of the 
trouble caused by not observing this rule I want to tell you of 
an occurrence that happened a few days ago. We got in a car of 
apples the other day, and they looked very fine. We shipped 
them into the country, where a man peddled them out to the 
merchants. He called them to the station, where they saw the 
fruit; they were pleased with it, bought it and paid for it. Now 
we are getting complaints right along about that car of fruit. 
The barrels had the traditional half bushel of good fruit on top, 
and the balance was inferior. Nothing discourages the merchant 
so much or disgusts the customer so much as to get a package 
of fruit in the house that is not as good as it looks to be. They 
have tried to legislate against dishonest packing in Canada, but 
with not very satisfactory results as yet. The inspector looks 
at a few packages, and then they go through, and when they get 
across the water they get into trouble. There is nothing that 
helps to sell ordinary kinds of fruit like a good package, provided 
it has a good top and bottom. But that is difficult to practice. 
You put a bushel of potatoes in the wagon, and the little ones 
will shake down to the bottom and the big ones will come on 
top. (Laughter.) 

There is one disadvantage under which we are laboring in 
Minnesota: we are so widely scattered that we cannot have that 
uniformity of action and that co-operation that they have in the 
eastern states and in California and Oregon. There every com- 
munity is in the same line of business, and they can get together 
and form organizations, and there is a man hired to inspect their 
stuff without opposition. You know how it was when we start- 
ed our creameries in this state. A man furnished milk that was 
worth 25 to 40 per cent more than his neighbor’s, yet he received 
the same price, but now every man gets paid for the full value 
of the cream he furnishes. So in the communities where they 
grow fruit they have a secretary to look after the business dur- 
ing the fruiting and marketing season, and he sees that justice is 
done to the growers as well as to the consumers. If I go to mar- 
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ket with a bushel of potatoes that are inferior and my neighbor 
takes a good bushel of potatoes, he is compelled to take less for 
his potatoes simply because I have established the price with my 
poor potatoes, whereas, if we were working together through 
one central organization we could get more money and better 
results all round and everybody would be better satisfied. Last 
winter our committee got a bill into the hands of the legislature, 
but it was held up by some of my friends, and the first thing I 
knew I was placed on a committee to go down to the legislature 
and protest against those packages. Of course, I declined to 
serve. I stand for the best package you can get. 

You can only arrive at an understanding by discovering what 
your customer wants. I take it this business is not all for pleas- 
ure. There is pleasure in it, of course, but the main business is 
the dollar, and if you get your produce into the hands of the 
consumer the way he wants it you will please him and you will 
make money, and both will be satisfied. That, I take it, is your 
object in trying to raise fruit. There is some pleasure in it, in 
fact, a great deal of pleasure, but from a commercial standpoint 
you want to grow what the people want and that for which they 
will pay the largest price. One or two associations out here at 
the lake have demonstrated that the way to sell fruit, small fruit, 
is through an organization. I simply urge that you adopt a 
uniform package and that you reject old and second hand pack- 
ages. We got in an order the other day for second hand butter 
tubs. I cannot imagine what a man can be thinking of who 
would use a second hand package for butter. What we want is 
the best, the sweetest and the cleanest package, and we want it 
for our fruit. (Applause.) 


THE BETA GRAPE. 


Mr. Tiegland: Is the Beta grape hardy enough to stand. 
without protection? 

The Chairman: The Beta is the hardiest grape I know of. 
It has stood on a trellis at our place for three or four years with- 
out any injury, while the other varieties were severely injured. 
That same Beta grape has stood on a wire fence on Mr. Peter- 
son’s place at Waconia for many years without injury. It is a 
grape of inferior quality, but very productive, very hardy, and 
the only reason I recommend it is because it is a good farmer’s 
grape, and it is good for general planting. It is fairly good for 
eating out of hand, and a hungry boy will eat lots of them. 

Mr. Pendergast: Is it as hardy as the Clinton? 

The Chairman: I think it is hardier, and the flavor is far 
better. I think it is an improvement over the Clinton and the 
Janesville. 
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MORE ABOUT PYRUS BACCATA AS A SEEDLING 
STOCK. 


PROF. N. E. HANSEN, BROOKINGS, S. D. 


The following letters should be read in connection with my 
article on pyrus baccata published in the May “Horticulturist.” 

Mr. Roy Underwood of Lake City, Minnesota, writes under date 
of November 16th, 1903, as follows: “Replying to your favor of 
the 13th. We have had but little experience with the true pyrus 
baccata, and so are not in a position to give you any information. 
We have grown quite a good many apple stocks from the common 
Siberian crab, the characteristics of which we understand resemble 
the pyrus baccata and, so far as we have been able to determine, 
they havenno marks of superiority over stock grown from other crabs, 
such as Early Strawberry, Martha, etc. We have planted seed from 
the Orange crab quite extensively, having a number of large orchard 
trees, and we are very much pleased with results. They make fine, 
vigorous seedlings and unite well in grafting. Our men seem to 
think that there is not much difference between the nursery trees 
that are grafted on native apple roots, grown from our common 
orchard trees, such as Duchess, Wealthy, and those grafted on crab 
roots, but it is probable that our experiments along this line have not 
been extensive enough in period of time to give us a safe basis for 
judgment. This, however, is off from the point on which you de- 
sired information.” 

Mr. Clarence Wedge, of Albert Lea, Minnesota, writes as follows 
under date of November 16th, 1903: “In reply to your request for 
experience with pyrus baccata would say: I have some trees, per- 
haps 200, of several of our standard sorts, crown-grafted in spring 
of I90I on one-year seedlings of the common little Yellow Siberian 
crab, that now have three years’ growth in the nursery. Almost 
uniformly they appear to have made a smooth union and to have a 
good root system. They have not made quite as good a growth as 
we commonly get on trees of that age, but this may be due to 
location. 

“In spring of 1902 we set out about a thousand seedlings that we 
had grown from seed sent out by the government, said to have been 
secured from the native pyrus baccata of northeastern Russia. We 
put out these little seedlings in the vacancies in a long row of yearling 
apple root-grafts of the previous season’s planting which had made 
an extremely poor stand. As it happened the snow blew off the 
portion of the nursery through which this mixed row was planted, 
and we were much interested to observe that while the root-grafted 
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trees, in common with all others of the same kind in this part of the 
nursery, had suffered very severely by root-killing not one of these 
seedlings showed the least injury, and all made a fair growth the 
past season. This is surely very good evidence of the great root- 
hardiness of the pure pyrus baccata. 

“Scions of Prof. Green’s type of this species, top-worked on 
several worthless varieties of fae four years ago have fruited quite 
generally with us the past season.’ 

Mr. Wedge’s reference to Prof. Green’s type ‘of this species 
means trees received from Arnold Arboretum, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, which originally came from the Imperial Botanic Gardens 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, and then again originally from Siberia. 
The source of the old Yellow Siberian and Cherry crabs it would 
be difficult to trace at this time, but the Botanic Gardens at St. Peters- 
burg must be credited with all or nearly all the early importations 
from Siberia. The pyrus baccata trees I noticed in these gardens 
while in St. Petersburg in 1897 varied greatly in size of fruit and 
other characteristics. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CHIPPEWA FOREST RESERVE 
ON THE LOCALITY. 


HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, GRAND RAPIDS. 
Supt. of North East Experiment Farm. 


(Delivered before the American Forestry Association at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 25, 1903.) 

The Morris Bill has set aside 225,000 acres of land in the 
Chippewa Reservation for a forest reserve. The questions raised 
as to the advisability of such action hinge largely on a single 
point, is the land agricultural or not? The writer does not claim 
absolute authority on this point, but having been engaged since 
1898 in studying the subject in connection with the work of the 
State Experiment Farm at Grand Rapids he may safely hazard 
an opinion, which may be taken as being free from prejudice and 
perhaps as worthy of acceptance as that of those whose ideas 
might be influenced by their personal interests. 

Agricultural land is land the quality or location of which is 
such that the farmers can clear and operate it with profit, i. e., 
make a living on it. The personality of the farmer must first be 
eliminated from the discussion. Perhaps not one in three farm- 
ers of today could start in on a timbered farm, no matter how 
good the soil, and succeed at all. Some classes of foreigners can 
make a living on a prospect much poorer than an American could 
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tackle, because of their lower standard of wants and greater 
economy of labor, the whole family contributing their efforts to 
the farm work. But granted that the farmer in question is of a 
type calculated to make the best use of the conditions which 
confront him, what kind of soil must he have in order that his 
presence and activity may be a benefit and not a detriment to the 
community? 

This cannot be decided off hand. The main source of error 
comes from considering transient conditions as permanent condi- 
tions. A sandy soil, newly cleared and given plenty of moisture 
will produce the most astonishing crops of grain, grass and espe- 
cially of garden vegetables. This same soil cropped for a few 
years may soon fall below the point of profitable production 
of field crop, even in a rainy season, while in a dry season it 
might give a complete failure. Sand if it receives abundant sup- 
plies of manure and water produces abundantly, for the processes 
of soil disintegration and the circulation of air and water in the 
soil are rapid on account of its loose texture, and if the source of 
fertility is supplied artificially it is rapidly made available for 
the plant. These conditions apply to a vegetable garden near 
town, which usually receives fertilizers, and it is a great error to 
judge the productiveness of a region by the size and quality of 
the vegetables grown on these sandy gardens. They are indis- 
putably fine, but are not a safe index. This very capacity for 
rapid elaboration of soil fertility is the cause of the exhaustion 
of sandy soils under any system of cropping which does not 
constantly supply these elements artificially. Newly cleared 
sandy land is extremely fertile, for the timber and brush do not 
exhaust it and a certain amount of accumulated fertility exists 
which on the exposure of the soil by clearing and breaking is 
made available and used up rapidly. If then the system of farm- 
ing is such that artificial fertilizers may be had in abundance, 
the lands may be kept in productive condition. The practice of 
such a system is possible only near markets where truck farm- 
ing pays and manure can be hauled. Thus, then, land close to a 
town may by its locality be considered agricultural, even if it is 
sandy. 

Again, all sandy land is not poor land. Sand underlaid by a 
heavier soil, or a sandy soil mixed with a fair proportion of 
clay, may be farmed with profit in certain localities by raising 
potatoes and clover hay. The clover, by the addition of the at- 
' mospheric nitrogen to the soil, and especially by plowing the 
clover under, thus increasing the humus content, is a powerful 
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agent for the maintenance of fertility on such soils in the ab- 
sence of manure. ; 

There is very little land in northeastern Minnesota, with the 
exception of certain areas of stiff, cold clay, that is not sandy, 
and to condemn the whole of such a vast area because of the 
presence of sand would be an economic absurdity. But to claim 
that all of this sandy area can be profitably farmed is an absurd- 
ity just as palpable. 

What, then, is to be the standard by which the permanent 
agricultural quality of land not near to markets is to be judged? 


Norway Pine reproduction in opening. 


Long, abundant and sometimes bitter experience points out the 
wisdom of accepting the evidence of nature, the same evidence 
which our ancestors, before the days of lumbering, regarded as 
conclusive—the kind and quality of the virgin timber growing 
upon the land. Hardwoods require a fertile, lasting soil and are 
proof that such exists, no matter what the surface indicates. 
Pine grows upon sand, but, in Minnesota at least, the white pine 
has the reputation of thriving only when the roots can penetrate 
a soil containing some clay. Norway pine and jack pine are 
practically alike in their soil requirements and are naturally 
found as virgin timber on a sandy soil, underlaid by a sandy 
subsoil, extending to a considerable, sometimes an unknown 
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depth. Where jack or Norway are found in pure stands, with- 
out poplar or other hardwoods or white pine, it is an almost in- 
fallible indication of the presence of a sandy subsoil and of 
unfitness for permanent farm land. This statement is so far 
reaching and so apt to arouse vigorous opposition that it should 
not rest on the mere assertion. Neither will experience in Min- 
nesota count for much, because of the comparatively short time 
such soils have been attempted. But in Michigan and Wis- 
consin this is no new problem, and the evidence is all one way. 
The farmer who settles on jack or Norway pine soil spends his 
accumulated savings, goes broke and pulls out, sooner or later, 
to seek a fresh opening under more favorable conditions, leaving 
his improvements behind to tempt some other unfortunate to 
repeat the experiment. This inexorable law of nature, the sur- 
vival of the fittest, is daily proving the unfitness of jack pine 
sand for farmers, but at the expense of untold cases of ruined 
homes, broken health and spirits, and clouded family prospects. 
The throbbing activity of a land boom and an influx of settlers 
into a hitherto undeveloped community may for a time avert 
this result, but with the resumption of settled conditions, crop 
failures and discouragement soon force the facts to the front. 
For those who sneer at this statement I could wish no worse 
fate than to condemn them to earn a living on the “farm land” 
they have sold to poor but honest settlers with families to sup- 
port; and any federal policy which permits misinformed foreign- 
ers or others to homestead such land is false and should be 
rigorously condemned. Yet it must not be lost sight of that 
these remarks apply in their fulness only to jack and Norway 
pine sands. The conditions of clearing and farming other classes 
of soil, even sands, not of this type, are difficult, due to the cost 
of clearing, but are not impossible. 

Farmers on jack pine sands, except a few truck gardeners 
near town, are of no benefit to a community in the end, though 
they may create activity at first and stimulate trade until their 
surplus is spent. Merchants cannot deal profitably with cus- 
tomers who are unable to pay, though they can certainly trade 
with them as much as they desire if that is their object. 

The Morris law provided that 225,000 acres of the 600,000 
acres on the Chippewa Reservation, about Cass Lake, be held as 
a forest reserve, allowing, however, almost complete removal of 
the pine. The objections urged, therefore, are founded largely on 
the supposed bad effect of preventing settlement on this land. 
These depend for their validity upon the character of the land 
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reserved, for no fair-minded person will, after thorough investi- 
gation, dispute the facts set forth above. 

At present, a little less than half the area has been designated. 
The land to the north and west of the town of Cass Lake, south 
of the Mississippi River, is not to be reserved, thus allowing 
the town an outlet and area for truck farming. Almost the en- 
tire area chosen, which lies east and south of Cass Lake, is solid 
Norway and jack pine land. In the southwest corner of the tract 
are a few small patches of hardwood. Elsewhere one would find 
great difficulty in selecting more than eighty acres of land in 


View from lake shore. 


any one place without including jack pine sand. There are hard- 
wood tracts on the reservation, but they lie south of Leech Lake 
and east and north of the proposed ultimate boundaries of the 
selected area, within which there is still far more Norway and 
jack pine land than will be needed to complete the selection. It 
is the ultimate judgment of the writer that prevention of set- 
tlement on this area is itself a distinct benefit to the locality. 
Land which is not fit for farming can still grow trees, yet so 
slow is the process that individuals cannot be expected to go 
into the business. State governments may do something, but 
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their policy is apt to be too directly influenced by politics to be 
sufficiently permanent for results. For instance, it can easily 
be seen how a loud and continuous demand that this forest re- 
serve be opened to settlement would, if state politics had control 
of it, be apt to succeed and allow the ruinous experiment to be 
tried, when it would then be too late to re-acquire the land for 
a reserve. National policy is more permanent and more far 
seeing, less apt to be swayed by gusts of selfish shortsightedness, 
and is the only control under which results in forest growing 
can be hoped for commensurate with the effort put forth. 

The cutting of all but five per cent of the pine on this land 
will destroy the scenery on the area cut, but it will create the 
most favorable conditions for a second growth of Norway pine, 
which the five per cent of seed trees and protection from fire will 
render possible. Should the possibilities of the reserve be de- 
veloped to the utmost, it will make this section a continuous 
producer of lumber fifty to 100 years from now, with no doubt 
of a ready market. But this dim and distant benefit pales beside 
the prospect of an immediate advantage of great significance, 
the foundation for which lies in the so-called “Park” clause of 
the Morris bill. Under this clause, besides certain islands in 
Cass and Leech lakes, which unfortunately are marred by Indian 
allotments, ten sections of pine land have been set aside for the 
public. The selection of this land; left to the Bureau of Forestry, 
has been made so as to secure a continuous unbroken strip of 
shore line on Cass Lake, twenty miles long, including the whole 
of Pike bay, while a dip to the south takes in four beautiful and 
secluded smaller lakes, increasing the shore line to over thirty 
miles. Stately groves of Norway cover nearly the whole extent 
of these shores and make a park for tourists and campers unex- 
celled for beauty, whose national fame is only a brief matter of 
time and acquaintance. For this is the last of the Norway—not 
that it is all cut, but nowhere else are standing groves accessible, 
and what is left is owned by lumbermen and will inevitably be 
logged. The park stands as a monument to the most beautiful 
of eastern pines. Ten sections out of the 1,000 sections on the 
reservations, or about one per cent of the area, three per cent 
including the islands and points specified with their allotments, 
is the modest area of this park, yet it is worth as much to the 
locality as if it were ten times as large. 

We in northern Minnesota have yet to learn the tremendous 
volume of the summer tourist business, the underlying sentiment 
of which goes deep into the heart springs of humanity—the 
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longing for fresh air, freedom, and nature. This movement con- 
tinually increases in strength. In New York it has caused the 
state to acquire 1,200,000 acres in the Adirondacks for public 
use, at great expense, a single appropriation of $1,000,000 being 
made in one year for this purpose. Already the accommodations 
at Walker, on Leech Lake, are stretched beyond their capacity. 
Thousands come from Chicago and St. Louis every summer to 
Minnesota, and other thousands will come, and this park with 
its pine will become the Mecca of these fresh air pilgrims, just 
as fast as they learn about it and can be sure of their accommoda- 
tions. 

Does any sane man doubt the truth of these assertions? 
Leech Lake is completely surrounded by Indian allotments, ex- 
cept for a few scattered forties, and the park lands are therefore 
selected about Cass Lake. It is confidently predicted that the 
park, small as it is, will prove a source of permanent revenue and 
prosperity to the region. 


FRUITS IN MANITOBA. 


D. W. BUCHANAN, WINNIPEG. 


Strawberries can be grown with good results in Manitoba, 
notwithstanding statements often made to the contrary. Great 
care, however, is necessary to provide against spring drouth. 
By heavy winter mulching, after the ground has been frozen 
quite hard, and leaving the cover on as late as possible in the 
spring, and then only removing sufficient to permit the plant to 
grow through, leaving spaces between rows well covered, the 
moisture is retained in the ground. The plants are by this pro- 
cess retarded in the early part of the season and come on faster 
when they do get a start, thus lessening the danger from spring 
frost. Last season was about as unfavorable in the Red River 
Valley section of Manitoba as it well could be, owing to pro- 
longed drouth, but we nevertheless had a fair crop of berries 
from the old rows, which stood the drouth better than the looser 
soil of the newer planting of the previous year. 

Raspberries were a good crop all around—better than the 
wet season of 1902—with constant surface cultivation or heavy 
mulching between rows—I tried both plans. Turner and Phila- 
delphia (red) and Caroline (yellow) produced a good crop with- 
out cover. 

Currants and gooseberries were a fine crop. Of the latter 
Houghton is hardy and Downing and Smith’s Improved fairly 
hardy without cover, in protected locations. 

De Soto plums were frozen on the trees, quite green, on 
Sept. 14th. Trees are hardy, but fruit too late in ripening for 
Manitoba. The Aitkin is the only plum I know of which is safe 
here. It was ripe with me about Sept. Ist. 


_ Summer eeting 


OF THE 


Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
1904. 


“T assure the association through you that the entire staff will co-operate 
in helping to make it a pleasant and successful day.’—Happy words from 
Dean W. M. Liggett. 

The regular summer gathering of the society will be held as usual this 
year at the State Experiment Station, at St. Anthony Park, on Friday, the 
24th day of June. ‘This date is set to accommodate the strawberry and rose 
growers in the part of the state most accessible to the place of meeting. Bring 
whatever you have for exhibition, if only one article. More rose growers 
should take part in ihis display. The usual liberal premium list has been pre- 
pared. 

The order of.exercises for the day will not differ materially from that of 
similar occasions in previous years. ‘The forenoon will give ample opportunity 
to those so inclined to look over the experiment gardens and orchards and 
observe the changes and progress in the work there, and the professors and 
their assistants will be in attendance to explain its character. Prof. F. L. 
Washburn will give a demonstration with a “spraying outfit and cart” which 
he has had constructed. 

At 12.30 o’clock basket lunch (for members of the society and adult mem- 
bers of their families) will be spread in Armory Hall, and all attending are 
expected to contribute toward this festive occasion. Every one is welcome, and 
if not a member of the society, $1.00 (paid to the secretary) will make you 
such and give you the publications of the society and a voice in its delibera- 
tions. 

At 2 o’clock the regular summer session of the society will be held. The 
program will include: 

1. Reports from the Fruit Exhibit at the World’s Fair from persons 
who have been there. ‘ Sith 

2. “Practical talks’ from the exhibitors of fruits, etc., at the meeting, 
using the articles exhibited as texts to talk from. : 

3. “A practical thought” on some horticultural subject from members 
present, as called upon by the presiding officer or any other member present. 
Bring at least one useful thought, from experience or observation, to this. 
meeting, and don’t think to get away without giving the society the benefit 
of it. This, as you see, is to be an impromptu program, and we expect it to 
be an unusually interesting one. 

Are there any questions you would like answered? Bring them along 
and drop into the Question Box. 

Remember that the social feature is especially emphasized, and don’t for- 
get to bring along your wife or husband, as the case may be. 


HOW TO REACH THE GROUNDS. 


Take the Como-Interurban electric car in either St. Paul or Minneapolis 
and get off at Commonwealth Avenue, where carriages will be found waiting 
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to carry the visitors to the grounds, one-half mile distant, from 9:30 a. m. to 
1:30 p. m. Those who drive over in their own conveyances will find ample 
accommodations on the grounds for stabling. 
Do NOT take the Interurban car, but TAKE the Como-Interurban-Har- 
riet car. CLARENCE WEDGE, 
A. W. LATHAM, Secretary, President, Albert Lea. 
207 Kasota Block, Minneapolis. 


FREMIUM LIST. 


All exhibits must be entered with the secretary and in place by 11:30 a. 
m. to be entitled to compete for premiums. N. B—This rule will be en- 
forced literally. 

Exhibitors competing must be members of this society, and the growers of 
the articles exhibited, which must have been grown in Minnesota and be cor- 
rectly labeled. 

Fruits and flowers shown become the property of the association and will 
be used at the mid-day lunch. 

At the afternoon session exhibitors, in all classes, will be called upon to 
talk about the article exhibited, describing them, giving methods of cultiva- 
tion, etc., using the articles themselves as object lessons. 


FLOWERS. 


Bring out the Flowers. 
Ist prem. 2d prem. 2d prem. 


Each named variety of out-door roses, six blooms. .$ .50 $25 
Each named variety of peonies, five blooms........ .50 n25 
Bouquet of garden ‘fowets’.2.3 20101202 a ae 1.50 1.00 $ .50 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Ist prem. 2d prem. 3d prem. 4th prem. 
Collection of strawberries..............$5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Each named variety of strawberries.... .75 .50 525 
Seedling strawberry never having re- ; 
ceived a premium from this society.. 3.00 2.00 1.00 
APPLES. 


(Not kept in cold storage.) 
Ist. prem. 2d prem. 
Best plate of any named variety of apples (of average size 


and in good ‘condifion) a0). 2... vice os a= soo cee ae $ .50 
Plate of"seedling apples sos. <.....ss22: «oooh cee 2.00 1.00 
VEGETABLES. 

Ist. prem. 2d prem. 3d prem. 
Flead Jertice, 4 read Se. J/o.0 ee canis tas ee $ .50 $ .25 
ASpataotic ng Dindiet? a. 3) os cei ota. ok ee 1.00 .50 -25 
Peas "in the pod. 24 eck. 2.4 tks ten ow ea do ae oe -50 .25 
Resear bh, stalks 2: . tu cs a aR ee «eet .50 .25 
Early potatoes,'34 peck... (024.0 & 4. o.4k tine ee aoe .50 Sey 


larly, beets; 6 -specithens; ad sisi. cascode BOE 1.00 50 25 


ecretary’s orner. 


BESSEMIANKA PEAR.—Itis gratifying to hear from Mr. J. R. Cummins that 
this Russian variety of pears has come through the winter without any injury, 
the wood itself being bright and green and the trees full of blossoms. Other 
reports also have come into the office to this effect. If we have found a pear 
that will endure such a winter as the last was, that has seriously injured many 
half hardy trees, it may prove to be of practical value to us. 


SUMMER MEETING, MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The regular 
summer meeting of this society is to be held in Horticultural Hall, at the 
World’s Fair, June 7th to 10th, one session each day. Pains have been taken 
evidently to make this in some sense a national meeting, as many of those on 
the program are from points outside of the state. We understand that our 
friend, Prof. R. S. Mackintosh, of Auburn, Ala., is to be there and probably 
mavpy other acquaintances of whom we may hear later. 


NoTIcE OF SUMMER MEETING.—The attention of our readers is called to 
the notice of the summer meeting, to be held at the height of the strawberry 
season, at the State Experiment Station. Notwithstanding the injury to some 
strawberry beds in the state from the severe weather we are still expecting 
a large show of strawberries on that occassion, and we hope that every mem- 
ber attending will bring such varieties as he may have. A special request is 
made for flowers also. Roses are not represented anything like as they should 
should be at this meeting. Don’t forget the time and come prepared to enjoy 
the gathering. 


TWENTY THOUSAND ACRES FOR THE STATE FORESTRY BOARD.—Prof. S. 
B. Green and Gen’! C. C. Andrews, during the first two weeks of June, are to 
make a tour of northern Minnesota to select 20,000 acres of non-agricultural 
lands in that region to be set aside for re-forestation under the management of 
_ the State Forestry Board. There are large areas of such lands in different 
parts of the northern counties of the state, mainly in Itasca and and St. Louis 
counties. With a suitable appropriation from the state legislature the 
Forestry Board will be in a position another year to enter upon this most 
practical work, a work in which the national government is already doing a 
great amount in different parts of the country. 


MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT A RENDEZVOUS.—Members of this society 
and other friends must not forget that the Minnesota Fruit Exhibit in the 
Horticultural Building at St. Louis is their natural rallying place when visit- 
ing the fair. Call upon Mr. Redpath, who is in charge there, and he will give 
you a cordial welcome and invite you to make yourself at home with the con- 
veniences that have been provided—and don’t forget to register, as we 
like to keep a full record of all our friends visiting the exhibit. 

Our old friend, A. W. Sias, suggests that there shall be a rally of ‘‘North- 
western Fruit Cranks’? at our exhibit in St. Louis on October 4th next, the 
38th anniversary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. Probably he 
expects to be there at that time himself. 
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FRUIT FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR.—A good many replies have come in to the 
secretary from the circular sent out to the members of the society giving an 
opportunity for contributions of fruit to the World’s Fair, but there are stilla 
good many to be received from those we are sure havea sufficient interest in 
this display and want to participate init. Most of these are waiting apparently 
until the season is sufficiently advanced so they can know exactly what they 
can contribute. It would be more convenient for the secretary as superintend- 
ent of the fruit exhibit to know approximately at this time than to wait until 
the last moment and know exactly. It is hard to make calculations upon such 
a basis. Fill in the circulars with what you are likely to have and also give 
the secretary the list of what you have growing, as provided for on the other 
side of the sheet. : 


W. L. TAYLOR AND THE FRUIT EXHIBIT.—Mr. W. L. Taylor, of Howard 
Lake, in writing me under date of May 19th, from the Minnesota Fruit Ex- 
hibit, at the World’s Fair, says, ‘‘It seems to be the general impression that we 
have the prettiest exhibit in the hall. Here are a few expressions about it’’; 
“O, how beautiful!’ ‘‘Isn’t that just too lovely for anything!’ ‘ Your in- 
stallation is grand, beautiful.’’ ‘‘While not so large as some I would pro- 
nounce it the prettiest of all."’ (H. M. Levering, Master in Chancery, Pitts- 
bure, Wl) ibe Minnesota exhibit is perfectly lovely. It makes me proud 
of my native state.’’ Mrs. Winston, daughter of Col. John H. Stevens.) “Your 
exhibit is perfect. That idea of keeping those summer apples under glass, 
where they can be seen and yet in cold storage, is excellent.’’ (EK. B. Regall, 
Georgia.) 


APPLE Day AT THE ST. Louis ExposiTion.—John T. Stinson, superin- 
tendant of pomology at the World’s Fair, has established a novel precedent in 
the setting aside of an ‘‘Apple Day,” which is to be noted for the special 
recognition to be given on that day to the apple, not only in the matter of dis- 
play but by distributing them freely to the public. Sept. 27th is the time 
decided upon, and on that day visitors in Horticultural Hall will be invited to 
partake freely of the finest apples in the world. Minnesota as a participant 
on this occasion should have on hand for distribution a large quantity of big 
red Wealthys. Noone grows a better apple than this, and the fame of Minne- 
sota as an apple growing state isto be well sustained by the distribution of 
this luscious variety. Who among the Minnesota growers will contribute 
towards this special event? We need fifty bushels. 


ANOTHER WORD FROM MR. TAYLOR, AT ST. Lours.—In a letter dated 
May 21st, Mr. Taylor, who is with the fruit exhibit at St. Louis, says, ‘‘The 
Anisim is making a record for standing up well. After being on the shelves 
for three weeks they are sound and look fine.’’ (These Anisims came from 
Clarence Wedge and were put on the shelves at the opening of the fair. I 
overlooked speaking of them in the account which appears as the first article 
in this number.) ‘‘The University ought to come off Monday or the middle of 
the week.’’ (The apples of this variety referred to have been on the shelves 
since April 29th.) Mr. Taylor makes further quotation from those who see the 
exhibit as follows: ‘‘Minnesota is doing as well as any of the states in the fruit 
line and better than the majority. ‘‘I didn’t know Minnesota could raise such 
apples. I am surprised.’’ ‘‘This is all right.’? (An Arkansas editor.) ‘‘Min- 
nesota is all right in the fruit line.’’ 
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THE WEALTHY IN COLD STORAGE.—Wealthy apples taken out of cold 
storage in Minneapolis May 19th show up beautifully. Some other varieties 
are also looking well, but the Wealthy seems to be the best keeper, at least we 
have a larger quantity of this variety than any other so that we can form a 
safer judgement in regard toit. These Wealthys are all wrapped, each apple 
in a wax paper and then in tissue paper and packed closely in bushel boxes. 
In the boxes opened not a single injured speciman was found, and there seems 
to be no reason why they should not keep in good condition until apples 
come again in August. If we can save fruit in this way for the World’s Fair 
we can also save it for our own table use, and the writer intends to put into 
cold storage next fall enough Wealthys in bushel boxes, packed in this way, 
so that they can be taken out for family use every two weeks throughout» the 
spring and summer months. ‘This is an experiment well worth trying by all 
lovers of the fruit who are in a position to make it. 


STRAWBERRIES AND ROSES AT THE SUMMER MEETING.—Special attention 
is called to the premiums offered on these two classes of exhibits at the sum- 
mer meeting. The Missouri State Horticultural Society at its summer meet- 
ing, to be held in the Horticultural Building, at the World’s Fair, the 7th to 
10th of June, as a special inducement to secure a good exhibit of strawberries 
from that section have offered $150.00. Our society paid out nearly that 
amount at its summer meeting alone last year and is prepared to do so again 
this year, and we hope to have the opportnnity. The prospects are that the 
berry crop will not be as large as last year, but there being fewer on the vines 
what are grown may be better. We are very desirous of having as fine an 
exhibit as we had last year. Let every member attending bring such varieties 
as he has—and don’t forget the roses! Not enough of these beautiful flowers 
are brought to our meetings. There should be twice the extent of the exhibit 
of this flower that has been made heretofore. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH TREES.—This is the title of a book a copy 
of which lies on my desk, written by Mr. J. Horace McFarland and pnblished 
by the Outlook Company, N. Y. It is an elegant appearing volume of some- 
thing over 200 pages printed on heavy paper with wide margin and profusely 
illustrated with highly finished half-tone engravings. The top edge of the book 
is gilt, and its dimensions are 6 x9 inches. As the writer says in the preface, 
‘These sketches, I fear, are very unscientific and unsystematic.’’ The book 
contains a chapter on maples, others on oaks, pines, apples, willows, etc., 
winding up with one entitled, ‘‘Some Other Trees.’’ The book is intended to 
increase one’s love and interest for the commoner varieties of trees with which 
after all many of us are not intimately acquainted, and the purpose seems to 
be well expressed in the closing words of the chapter on oaks. ‘‘These oak 
notes are not intended to be complete but only to suggest some points for 
investigation and appreciation to my fellows in the brotherhood.’’ Price, 
$1.75, bound in cloth. 


A PLEA FOR SOME OF OUR COMMON BiRDS.—Under this title Prof. F. L. 
Washburn, state entomologist, has issued a bulletin from the State Experi- 
m2nt Station giving valuable information in regard toa number of our com- 
mon birds. This bulletin is the result of the action of a joint committee from 
the Horticultural Society and the State Educational Association and is in- 
tended for distribution among the teachers of the state and others. It is 
hoped to reach especially the young and teach them the value of birds and 
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deter them from killing them, assuming that it is ignorance rather than 
cruelty on the part of the thoughtless that is often to blame for their 
destruction. Among the birds described in this bulletin, giving the life habits, 
etc., are the Bluebird, Pewee, Barn Swallow, Meadow Lark, Chickadee, 
Downy Woodpecker and 2 number of other well known varieties. Any who 
are interested in helping on this movement can do so by securing copies of this 
bulletin from Prof. Washburn for local distribution. Address him at St. 
Anthony Park. 


THE NEW STATE FAIR PREMIUM LIST.—Have you received a copy of 
this? If not and you are a grower of anything that may be shown and for 
which premiums are offered at the state fair, send at once to Secretary E. W. 
Randell, Hamline, Minn. for one. The premiums are liberal in all depart- 
ments. In the horticultural department a few changes have been made from 
last year and the total amount offered slightly increased. Special interest in 
this department is grouped around the display of seedling fruits, apples and 
plums. If you have never exhibited at the state fair you will not find it a 
difficult thing to secure premiums enough to pay you well for your trouble. 
You have only to select nice fruit and get it to the fair in good condition and 
set it up nicely on display; in other words, you have only to do as well as you 
can the things to be done. It is the failure of many to do as well as this that 
accounts for lack of success. Plan to bring or send some fruit from your place 
to the fairthis year. You will find the rules in reference to the horticultural 
depariment and the premiums offered commencing on page 74 of the premium 
list. The list is gotten up neatly in pocket size, that can be carried about 
very handily. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS FOR 1904.—Brief notes are printed herewith from a 
number of fruit growers of the state, fairly well scattered over that portion of 
the state where fruit is most successful. It appears from these reports that the 
apple crop is to be rather a light one as well as quite uneven, some localities 
showing considerable fruit, and others not very much. It is apparent that 
there is little injury to apple trees except to some of the half hardy kinds. 
Strawberries were very generally injured more or less by the winter, but are 
coming out well and bid fair to produce a good yield,although a light one. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries where well covered are usually in good condition, 
where uncovered very little can be expected from them. ‘The plum crop at 
the present writing is a promising one, trees having blossomed full, the 
weather being fairly favorable during the blossoming season. Taking every- 
thing into consideration the prospect is good for an average crop of everything 
except apples. Notes follow: 

“Fruit trees and plants on my farm seem to be coming out as good as I 
ever saw them. Apple trees seem all right. Plum, cherry and other trees 
are looking well.’? D.S. Hall, Buffalo Lake, Renville Co,, May 13. 

“Prospects good for a crop of most kinds of fruits, including apples and 
plums. Past winter hard on trees and plants, but blooming period weather 
was favorable.’’--Dewain Cook, May 30, Jeffers, Cottonwood Co. 

“Plums are setting the heaviest crop that I ever saw, and apples will be a 
fair crop in my orchard, but some of the orchards around here will not have 
one-fourth crop.’’—J. A. Howard, Hammond, Wabasha Co., May 28. 

“Prospect is much better for strawberries etc., than I thought it would be 
two weeks ago, only they are just beginning to bloom and will be quite late.” 
—B. T. Hoyt, St. Paul, May 28. 
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“Wealthy apples about one-fourth crop; Duchess, one-tenth; no winter 
apples. Plums will b2 a full crop.’’—Andrew Wilfert, Cleveland, La Sueur 
Co., May 31. : 

; “Our app!e and plum trees look very healthy and are going to bloom full; 
though we have had an extraordinary season, I do not think it affected fruits 
unfavorably in this vicinity.’’ Alfred Terry, Slayton, Murray Co., May 13. 

‘Prospects of fruit on standard apple, plum and cherry trees, excellent. 
Plums are overloaded with buds. Crab apples will be below the average. 
Raspberries and blackberries in good shape. Strawberries not covered early 
badly injured by root-killing.’”’ A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, May 14. 

“Prospect for the fruit this far is very favorable, better than I have known 
it for a number of years. If we don’t have any frosts I thihk there will be an 
abundant crop of fruit of all varieties.’’ William Oxford, Freeberg, Houston 
Co. May 14. 

‘Trees are apparently all right and so are strawberries. Plums are blos- 
soming full. Have been examining some of the apple trees and find that very 
few of them have any blossom buds. Crab trees are full of buds.’’ S. D. 
Richardson, Winnebago City, Faribault Co., May 13. 

‘‘No blossoms on apple trees except a few on Peerless, University and 
Duchess. No blossoms on crabs. Plums have bloom but not open. Will open 
in two or three days. Apple crop will be a total failure. Strawberry and 
raspberry plants look well.’’ Martin Penning, Sleepy Eye, Brown Co., May 13. 

“Our apple trees wintered well and promise a good crop. The plums 
promise a large crop; they are in full bloom. Raspberries wintered well, even 
uncovered where the snow drifted. All small fruit promises a good crop 
except blackberries.’’ J.S. Jerabek, Silver Lake, McLeod Co., May 19. 

“The prospect for an apple crop is rather slim in this locality. Some 
trees are quite full of bloom, but majority show up poorly. Plums are very 
promising. Strawberries almost a failure. Hardy raspberries, very good; 
tender varieties, dead.’’—Thomas E. Cashman, Owatonna, May 31. 

“Raspberries, currants, blackberries and plums promise a first-class crop. 
Strawberries are picking up wonderfully, and a moderate crop of apples 
seems assured. In general the prospects are very flattering.’’—Clarence 
Wedge, Albert Lea, May 31. 

“Apples promise well. Trees full of bloom. Plums are very well set. 
Strawberries look fine. Blackberries and raspberries where uncovered are 
are killed dead, and grapes also, but where properly covered are looking 
well.’’—O. M. Lord, Minnesota City, Winona Co., May 30. 

“Plums promise fair, good in some varieties, poor in others. Apples a 
light crop. Strawberries good. Gooseberries killed back and currants poor. 
Raspberries killed back more than I expected. Some damage to apple trees, 
but I think they will outgrow it.’’—C. E. Older, Luverne, Rock Co., May 30. 

“‘Outiook not good for fruit. Winter hard on some varieties. Scarcely 
any bloom on apple trees bearing heavily last year. Strawberries looking 
very well. Plums will be a fair crop.’’—Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 
May 25. , 

‘Malinda, Longfield and Wealthy are in better shape than I had expected 
to see them. Crabs and the hardy apples have suffered the least. Wild plums 
are O. K.and some of the kinds that I bought. Compass Cherry trees look 


sick; they seem to look worse as the days go by.’’—A. T. McKibben, Ramey, 
Morrison Co., May 16. 
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‘‘Wealthy bid fair to be oae-third of a crop; Duchess, one-fifth; Whitney, 
same; Malinda bearing but liltle. I think now there will be a fairly good 
plum crop.’’—Seth H. Kenney, Waterville, Le Sueur Co., May 31. 

“Everything went through the winter nicely and don’t see a twig hurt on 
such trees as Anisim, Patten’s Greening, Peter, Borovinca, Romna, Cross, 
Hibernal, Anisette, Duchess and several others, but Wealthy, Okabena, 

eerless are cut back considerably. Crabs promise a good crop again this 
year.’’—Ole J. Hagen, Hendrum, Polk Co., May 14. 

“Plnm trees loaded with blossom buds and bloom. Some varieties of 
apples show fair amount of blossom buds. It is an off year here for most 
varieties of apples. Raspberries are an uncertain crop here any year. Canes 
seem to have stood the winter well.’’ Hamlin V. Poore, Bird Island, Renville 
Co., May 13. 

‘‘Apple trees generally bloomed and have set most of the fruit. Plums 
also have more fruit set that may make a good quality. Strawberries are 
looking well, and with the amount of moisture now in the soil ought to make 
a large crop. Currants doing well, also raspberries which came through the 
winter well. The Russian mulberry was much injured.—John R. Cummins, 
Eden Prairie, Hennepin Co., June 1. 

‘‘Apple crop all right but think it will not be very heavy crop. Plums 
and cherries are setting good; currants good; strawberries will be good if the 
weatheris favorable. No hardy trees in this section have been killed by hard 
winter. Taking everything in consideration should think we will have a 
average crop of all kinds of fruit.’’—B. E, St. John, Fairmont, Martin Co., 
May 31. 

“Strawberries are coming out better than expected and will yield a small 
crop, but are very late, and picking will not begin for two weeks. Plums 
most all dropped. Apples blossomed and set for a good crop, but weather is 
too wet for spraying and not much good fruit expected. Grapes leaving out, 
and a few will fruit if season is long enough.’’—F. I. Harris, La Crescent, 
Houston Co., May 30. 

(eR aE 


DEATH OF L. M. Forp.—A letter addressed to L. M. Ford, San Diego, 
Cal., has been returned to the writer bearing the word ‘‘Deceased.’’ This is 
all that is known in regard to the death of Mr. Ford at the present writing. 
Mr. Ford was one of the pioneer members of this society, his name appearing 
upon the roll first in the year 1868. He was made an honorable life member 
in 1884. Some nineteen years ago he removed to San Diego, Cal., where he 
had since lived up to the date of his death. His wife died a few years ago, 
notice of her death appearing in our report for 1897. For a number of years 
past Mr. Ford was an invalid,as the result of a paralytic stroke, in which 
condition he had continued his business of raising cactus and growing some 
kinds of seeds for eastern seedmen, and judging by his letters, which had 
come to ine with considerable frequency, he had led a useful and comparatively 
contented life. Mr. Ford was very prominent in the counsels of the society 
up to the time of his departure for the Pacific coast. As a pioneer nursery- 
men and florist in Minnesota and also as a horticultural writer for the 
“Pioneer Press’’ and by other similar services in an early day he has left his 
impress upon the fruit development of our state. We hope to be able to learn 
something further of Mr. Ford’s life in California for a later issue. Our last 
letter to Mr. Ford was dated April 14th. 
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APPLE STOCKS IN THE NORTHERN NURSERY. 


ROY. UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY. 


The nurserymen present will appreciate that this would be a large 
topic to handle in so short a time, at least so if all the pros and cons 
that would arise at a nurserymen’s convention were to be dragged 
into the discussion. The propagation of apple trees is much like the 
care and cultivation of an apple orchard in that different individuals 
may work out the problem along different lines with the same ap- 
proximate success, and, in the same manner, a grower may at times 
fall into the erroneous conclusion that his is the only successful 
method. So, in dealing with the subject, I shall endeavor to keep a 
hold on such generalities as may seem to be of ‘the most accepted 
application. 

Here in the north it has come to be a pretty generally accepted 
fact that in an apple tree a hardy root is quite as important as an 
early ripening tendency of wood and a tough quality of bark. A 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link, to follow the old adage, 
and an orchard tree that may be perfectly hardy above ground but 
that is grafted on a root of inferior hardiness, is a successful tree 
only so long as its root withstands the extremes of our climate. 
Such a tree will thrive until it meets with one of our test winters, 
accompanied by bare ground and protracted zero weather ; then un- 
less one is philosophical enough to enquire below the surface of 
things he is apt to condemn the variety when in fact he ought to 
“roast” the tree-man. Not that the latter often feels a lack of this 
generous warmth, either, but as a rule—and I say it with candor— 
it is frequently applied to him copiously when it is not merited, and 
again as often the planter fails to make him responsible when he 
really is. 
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Now I am not going to make apologies for the nurserymen ; they 
are tough and can endure in dignified silence. Nor am I tempted to 
disclose many of the mysterious secrets that hover around the un- 
canny precincts of a modern nursery. But you have invited me to 
write this paper from the standpoint of a tree-man (I am proud 
of the distinction—really), and I trust that my brothers-in-adversity 
who are here will pardon me for thus making public the statement 
that the hold northern nurserymen have upon their patronage is 
largely due to the prevalent idea that nursery stock reared in the 
north is best suited to the rigors of this climate. It is probable that 
northern nurserymen do not let this idea smoulder for lack of blow- 
ing upon it (or about it). But seriously I think our claim that this 
idea is justly based on fact and not on fancy is well founded as 
far as the growers who really grow their trees is concerned; and it 
seems as though the claim would also apply to the growing of apple 
stocks, especially so as an example, because the apple tree is the fore- 
most item in nearly every nursery’s inventory and the successful 
apple tree is of the greatest comparative interest to the average 
horticulturist. 

In the early days of American commercial horticulture, it is 
probable that the comparatively few apple trees grown by nursery- 
men were grafted on roots grown from seed produced in their own 
orchards; but the growing demand for trees in larger quantities 
subsequently rendered that source of supply inadequate, and the 
orchards of Europe were called upon to fill the need. It was then 
found that, probably on.account of cheaper labor, both seed and 
grown stocks could be secured cheaper abroad than in this coun- 
try, and I understand that many of the large wholesale nurseries in 
the milder portions of the United States still use a good many 
French and other foreign stocks. However, the large orchards in 
some of the older eastern states are now supplying an increasing 
percentage of the seed used by the American growers and especially 
by those who cater to the western and northern trade. 

The more recent agitation that has arisen here in the west over 
the question of using Pyrus baccata stock to obtain hardier and 
better trees has, it seems, had considerable effect among our local 
growers, but the present scarcity of seed makes it yet impossible to 
conduct experiments on an extended scale. Still we do not think the 
effect of the agitation has been limited to that variety alone, as it 
seems to have brought to light for discussion and experiment the 
comparative merits of true crab seed and that of the commercial 
apple. Prior to the advocacy of this stock by Professor Hansen, we 
had given quite a little attention to growing stocks from various 
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crabs and apples in our orchards. A notable instance was the 
Orange crab. In one of our old orchards planted by Dr. Jewell 
were about a hundred large bearing trees of this variety, the Doc- 
tor being an early admirer of its quality. An especially large crop 
about ten years ago started us to using them for seedlings, and we 
found that almost without exception they produced the most vigor- 
ous roots of anything we were then using; and when grafted they 
produced treés that evidenced a similar uniformity in vigor, which 


Was hing out crab seed in running water. 


effect was especially noticeable with varieties known to be light root 
producers. This effect was, of course, not as easily traced with 
trees piece-grafted on short roots as in those crown-grafted in the 
field, where the whole root is used. 

We have also found good results from other of our common 
crabs and hybrids, but to date our men seem to think the Orange 
has points of superiority. If one were going to raise crabs for the 
seed it would be impracticable to give much attention to the larger 
ones or those not naturally prolific in seed or, again, those that are 
shy bearers. With the nurseryman the question of quantity as 
well as that of quality must be considered, unfortunate as that may 
be. We have been a little afraid to use the Transcendent on account 
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of its tendency to blight, although in considering its use as a stock 
this may be a fear without foundation. Our most recent experiment 
has been with the Siberian crab, which we understand is nearly akin 
to the Pyrus baccata. So far as we have yet been able to determine, 
it has shown no marked superiority to the Orange, but we do not 
feel that our test has yet been of sufficient duration to give us a safe 
basis for judgment. Its small size, regular bearing and generally 
full quota of seeds would make it a good variety to*grow for the 
purpose of securing seed. 

There is one thing in this line we believe we are certain about, 
and that is this: for best results a root must be used that is vigorous 
enough to strike out strongly the first season after it is grafted. 
That is perhaps the most critical time in the life of the young tree, 
for if it is feeble on the approach of its first winter it is apt to come 
out in the spring with only enough vitality to dally through its second 
summer or succumb altogether. If this premise is correct, the 
obvious conclusion is that to determine the best apple stock for the 
northern grower we should first assemble the hardiest stocks on our 
list and then select from them the one showing the greatest amount 
of vital energy. In this way we may some day stumble on a stock 
of which we may conscientiously say, “there is none other better.” 

Difficult as it is to define the “best stock,” it seems still more 
impossible to cefine the “best method of growing it.” In looking 
over the propagation records of the Jewell Nursery Company I find 
very little assistance, at least of a well founded nature, on this branch 
of the subject. In our effort to determine the best way I find that 
a method which was dropped one season for a then apparent cause 
was likely to be again resumed at a subsequent time when for some 
good reason it would seem superior to the last tried method. For 
example, I find that several times within the past twenty years we 
have changed from fall sowing to spring sowing of seed and vice 
versa. An early and unexpected freeze-up was the cause on a num- 
ber of occasions. At other times with apparently identical condi- 
tions, seed seemed to give a better stand when stratified and sown 
in the spring. In this connection it wotild scarcely be possible to 
say too much for the value of having your own source of seed supply. 
The climatic “hold-ups” to which we are exposed in spring and fall 
alike makes the question of having the seed on hand for prompt 
_ action a most important one. And also in this same line of thought 
I would suggest that our experimental horticulturists who have 
orchards of seedling varieties many of which may not have suffi- 
ciently strong market qualities to make them profitable ought to 
make a good margin by converting them into cider and vinegar and 
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incidentally selling the seed to northern nurserymen. Good New 
York seed brings from $7.00 to $10.00 per bushel, and native Min- 
nesota seed would bring a good deal more. The necessary mill, 
press, etc., are inexpensive, and with a little practice we have found 
from our own experience that first class cider and vinegar may be 
made from such varieties. 

I might mention another besetting difficulty that is experienced 
by the northern grower, which is the oft recurring trouble in_ pro- 
ducing roots in one season that will match up in size with the scions. 
A rainy season like the past, which with us makes a heavy growth 
of branches on the older trees from which scions are cut, has the 
opposite effect on the small seedlings. About the best way we have 
found for meeting this problem is to grow three or four times as 
many seedlings as it is expected to use, and also by keeping a vigi- 
lant eye on the grafting to see that the largest stocks are saved for 
the largest wood. Eastern growers regard this as a needless ex- 
pense, and that is one of the many items that makes the northern 
grown tree cost more and, as we insist, worth more. 

To sum up the few real points that have been made in this paper 
I would call attention to the following: 

First. The “best” stock for apple grafting in the north has not 
yet been agreed upon by orchardists or nurserymen. 

Second. We do not condemn a variety which winter-kills below 
the ground unless we are certain that it was grafted on a hardy root. 

Third. The ideal stock for the Minnesota nurserymen is one that 
is vigorous as well as hardy, some especially hardy kinds being prone 
to show a slow and cautious growth. 

Fourth. A tree grown from a short-root piece graft throws out 
many side roots above the union, and the true effect and value of 
the stock used is not as easily discernible as with trees crown-grafted 
on whole roots. 

Fifth, While some of our horticultural experts maintain that 
stocks grown from eastern seed are just as good as those from seed 
grown here, both the variety and the manner of grafting have an 
important bearing on the strength of the assertion, since a very hardy 
variety when piece-grafted produces many roots of its own which 
are by nature hardy while the same would not be true of a less vigor- 
ous sort. 


THINNING APPLES—Where apples set heavily, and particularly in com- 
mercial orchards, it pays to thin to such an extent as to insure good size. The 
cost of thinning a well-loaded apple tree should not exceed 50 cents, and the 
returns for this work are much more than that. The work should begin with- 
in three or four weeks after the fruit sets. The color of thinned fruit is much 
better than than that of unthinned. 
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THE FOREST PROBLEM IN NEW YORK. 
(A talk.) 


Mr. O. C. Gregg: Iam interested in this question from the side 
the chairman suggested, and that is, growing forests rather than 
preserving them. Last winter I got an impression that did me a great 
deal of good. I spent a number of weeks in the state of New York, 
and I learned that their preservation which I had been reading about 
for some time was not. what I thought it was, and there is a wide 
difference between what you read about a thing and seeing it for 
yourself. It had been forty years since I had seen New York. I 
lived there just before I came west, and oh, the change! I told 
some of my friends it looked just as though they had tried to make 
New York baldheaded. From the top of some of those hills I could 
see the rolling country for miles around, and, I say to you frankly, 
it did not appear to me as though there were any more groves in 
New York than we would find in the western states today. I ob- 
served one thing, that sometimes a generation of people will do very 
foolish things because they do not know what is coming. I looked 
at those denuded hills with the rocks cropping out and the land bare. 
I could understand that they thought they must remove all the trees 
to get pasture land. Imagine what we would think of a hill pasture 
like that. But they had done in their day and generation what they 
thought they ought to do. They were doing the most foolish thing 
they could do. They could grow enough on an acre of rich river bot- 
tom to more than offset what they could grow on thirty acres of hill- 
side. 

One of the greatest things for the American people to do is to 
form the thinking habit, the studying habit, the observing habit. You 
present a fact like that before men, and, like a steer in a pen, they 
will shake their heads. When I was traveling I generally tried to 
sit beside the driver because I liked to ask him questions. As we 
crossed a little stream I said to him, ‘“How about this stream; does 
the water run down here in the summer?” I knew all about that 
country, and I knew that little stream flowed freely through the 
whole year when I was a boy. The driver told me it did not run in 
the summer, it was as dry as the road. Talk about paper mills. I 
am glad Mr. Owen found a man who was cutting forests with some 
little sense. Down in the eastern states they are taking everything 
for the paper mills. They grind all the wood on the steep ‘slopes up 
into paper. Nothing is left. I took one man to task about devastat- 
ing the forests. “Well,” he said, “Mr. Gregg, business is business ; 
we have got to get some money out of this.” There was a remark 
made this afternoon which brings out the matter clearly. It is the 
battle ground between the greed of one man and the public to live. 
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I was deeply interested in observing the effects of denuding the 
forests on the water supply. This last summer we had such a deluge 
that I took much interest in reading about the ark. I did not know 
but what we needed a second Noah to save us. I have been out 
there thirty years, and I know what drouth means, and yet the fact 
remains, as a man significantly remarked, ‘““The old Mississippi has 
struck 12.” The water supply is going down. Judge Crosby, of 
Red Wing, says, “I have been watching the water supply of the 
Mississippi, and I have noticed this in a time of flood: When the 
waters come down now they come in a deluge, and then the head 
waters are left comparatively dry.” I heard more talk about drouthy 
seasons in the state of New York than I ever heard in Minnesota. 
It is a fact; we all know it is so. Why is New York a drouthy 
state? Because her timber is stripped from her hills and mountains. 
One thing could yet be done: if they would keep the fires down those 
hills would soon be covered with pine and spruce, but they continue 
in a dumb way to turn cattle and sheep on those hills to nibble 
there, and they nibble away their forests. It is nothing short of 
wicked for us to make use of the needs of others to save ourselves. 
I am glad to say the prairie region is no longer treeless as it was 
when we went into it, but at first we were whipped out by the north- 
west and the southwest winds. But we had to grow trees, we had 
to do it. We who were brought up in New England were not 
troubled with winds that blew the dirt in our eyes, and we had to 
get these trees as a matter of self protection. 


BEST TEMPERATURE FOR APPLES.—Experiments have proved that a 
lower temperature than at first used by commercial houses is more desir- 
able for apples. The temperature most satisfactory is 33 degrees and in our 
experiment was the temperature we tried to keep. Lowering the temperature 
does not stop all changes going on in the apple but simply delays them. Fruit 
cannot be kept indefinitely at 32 degrees freezing, without any changes. 
There are chemical changes going on which result in what we call over-ripe- 
ness, mealiness and loss of flavor. This change is independent of decay and 
is hindered by low temperature and hastened by high.—Iowa Ex. Station. 


THE IDEAL FRUIT PACKAGE is one that is neat and attractive to catch 
the eye, rigid enough to carry the fruit without bruising and so made that 
when opened to expose the fruit as much of it as possible isshown. Many 
packages have too much ventilation. Ifthe fruit is thoroughly cooled before 
being packed, thereis really no need of ventilation. The ideal fruit package. 
should be the largest possible package that youcan get intothe home. Where 
the package must be broken, consumption is lessened. Two quarts of peaches 
will be made to go if they are bought by the quart, but if in a small basket 
four to six quarts will be consumed in the same length of time. Apples can 
be marketed to advantage in baskets holding eight, ten or sixteen quarts, 
similar to the Climax grape basket.—J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 
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SELLING TREES. 
Cc. C. HUNTER, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The early settlers that came to this state were largely men 
from the east, where they had plenty of apples and small fruits. 
They started into stock and grain farming with success, but with 
fruit growing they often made a total failure. They were worked 
to death with the tree agent from the east, and while thousands 
of dollars were spent and carloads of trees were shipped in here 
from Ohio and New York the farmers and lovers of fruit have 
often not realized a cent out of their work and money. ‘The 
varieties planted were, as a rule, from the east and were not 
adapted to this climate and with their eastern methods in grow- 
ing fruit they mostly made failures. Men experimented with 
seedlings and propagated fruit plants and soon found out that 
with right varieties fruit could be raised here with success, and 
the many successful fruit growers are witnesses to the truth of 
this statement. 

Reliable nurserymen are anxious to do an honest, legitimate 
business, and nine times out of ten where there is any difficulty 
the consumer or the agent is at fault. For example, you order 
one hundred apple trees through an agent. The firm you buy 
your stock from will pack and ship them to you in good shape, 
and they will arrive at your depot in the best kind of condition. 
Now here is where your trees will die, if the roots are exposed 
to the sun and wind while you take them home. I have seen 
men planting trees who would lay out fifteen or twenty trees and 
allow them to be exposed to the sun and wind so that they 
would be dying before they were planted. - You can see in such 
a case the nurseryman is an innocent party and the loss is not 
his fault. | 

The people are interested in fruit raising, and if they want to 
make a success they ought to know the advantage of spring as 
compared with fall planting. Location and soil they should also 
study in relation to varieties as well as how and where to plant 
and when to buy. The care of trees after planting should re- 
ceive their careful attention. If they would only study the con- 
ditions they are to work under they would get far better results 
than is the general rule. All of which would be in favor of the 
nursery business. 

The tree agent and the nurserymen go hand in hand. Agents 
vary a great deal. Some are trying to make an honest living and 
are working for a reliable house and do a great deal of good in 
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the section they have worked in; others are what you would 
call cut-throats and never sell twice in the same place and are 
doing a great deal of harm. He means, he says, to always work 
new territory. This is the man you want to look out for. He 
usually has a silver tongue and will talk more and say less that 
is of any value than any other drummer on the ‘road. Beware 
of this man! Yes, I know he has a nursery in his backyard and 
will ship in more trees from the east than you could plant on a 
ten acre lot. 

The ideal salesman is the man that will do a lot of good in the 
country he is working. He is, in fact, a horticultural missionary 
pioneer, always leaving a trail of helpful suggestions behind him, 
which makes him always sure of a welcome from his old cus- 
tomers. Such a man should first know his business, know how 
to handle trees, which are the best varieties to recommend, how 
best to care for and cultivate his fruit. I would advise a man in 
starting to have at least a year’s experience in some good nurs- 
ery; this would be a great deal of help to him and give him the 
power to teach the people the right methods in fruit growing. 
Nurserymen could well afford to give their salesmen five per cent 
more on sales if they would take a year’s training in their nurs- 
ery. This would enable them to do a more satisfactory business. 

Of course there are men that could not sell gold dollars for 
goc; they are not natural salesmen; but what is wanted is sales- 
men that can sell goods and come around the next year and look 
a man square in the face and sell him a larger bill than before. 

Mr. Philips: What do you think of a nursery that adver- 
tises for men and says “previous experience not necessary?” 

Mr. Hunter: I think of it about as the rest of you do. 


SIMPLE SEED TESTERS.—Very simple. apparatus is recommended for 
home testing of seeds. The simplest and most satisfactory is the sand plate. 
Use an ordinary china dinner plate, filled with fine sifted sand, free from im- 
purities. Pour boiled water over the sand and shake the sand down into an 
even bed In the plate. Drain off the excess of water by tipping plate for a 
few seconds, and plant seed germ down in the sand. Turn asecond plate over 
the first to prevent the too rapid evaporation of moisture. Set this tester in a 
warm living room and remove seeds as they sprout. If the sand dries out 
before the end of test, more water can be added. 

A second method of home testing is a tin basin, the bottom of which is 
covered with water. Pans, saucers or dishes of saucer shape are set in the 
water, and blotting paper or cloth laid on the saucers. The seeds are placed 
' between the folds of paper or cloth, and the top of the basin covered with a 
pane of glass. This tester is kept in a warm living room and will give satis- 
factory results if extremes of temperature and moisture are avoided. Record 
slips can be placed with each sample. 
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THE PAEONY. 
REV. C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 


In the land of the North, where old Boreas reigns, 
Binding rivers and fields in his terrible chains, 
Where the brilliant Aurora, with fingers of light, 
Is painting her splendors on garments of night; 
Where the chill arms of winter our beauty enfolds, 
And wrap up her form in a mantle of cold, 
She wakes from her slumbers and springs to the light, 
And welcomes the warmth with her countenance bright. 
How winsome her beauty! She floods all the air 
With billows of fragrance, delicious and rare. 
Away in the Southland, in the land of the sun, 
And out on the plains, where the wild tempests run, 
She blooms in her beauty, revealing her worth, 
Then hides from the heat in the sheltering earth. 
Where the fair Rhododendrons in radiance glow, 
And their wonderful glory of loveliness show; 
And Azalias are robed in their princely attire, 
All aflame in their vestments of crimson and fire; 
There her fragrance and graces our senses allure, 
Full as lovely in form, and in beauty as pure, 
By the side of the Rose in her robes of the morning, 
And graces exquisite, her beauty adorning; 
To whose fairy sweetness will ever belong 
The legends of story, and tributes of song. 
She need never hide in confusion and shame, 
Or cringe at the thought of the magical name. 
The pond lily flings all her sweets on the air, 
And opens before us a countenance fair, 
But the queen of our love is as dear to the eye 
As the delicate blooms which on still waters lie. 
In the great prairie empire so dreary and vast, 
Where roses are slain by the terrible blast, 
Where sirocco and blizzard in tournament vie, 
And flowers of the Eastland grow homesick and die; 
Where gardens are lonely and homes are forlorn, 
There bravely our queen lifts her beautiful form, 
And laughs at the tempest and smiles at the storm. 
And mothers whose eyes have grown weary with waiting, 
And girls whose sweet spirits for beauty are aching, 
Shall smile on the march of our glorious flower, 
And souls that are hungry her beauty devour. 
No more shall the homestead be sad and forlorn, 
An invasion of beauty the land shall adorn. 
How sweetly her blossoms the senses beguile, 
And the weary revive with the breath of her smile! 


THE IDEAL HORTICULTURAL SociETyY.—The purpose of a horticultura 


society is to spread information. Growers can come together and exchange 
experiences and information that will help each other. Members must come 
together and exchange experiences and information that will help each other. 
Members must come to the meeting ready to give this. All men should stand 
on the same footing, and each one be ready to help. The program should not 
be too long, nor the speeches!‘lengthy. Great stress should be laid on the 
question box. The executive officers should provide a suitable place where 
the speakers can be heard and understood. The presiding officer should follow 
up the business of the meeting, call upon men from their seats who can give 
information of general value, and cut off useless discussion,.—W. C. Barry, 
New York. 
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OUR SUMMER BOARDERS—THE BIRDS. 
OLIVER GIBBS, PRESCOTT, WIS. 


We have always been friendly to the “feathered people” at 
our house, have provided for their wants as well as our own in 
garden plantings of such fruits as they like and sometimes fed 
them crumbs and other kitchen refuse; but it was only last 
spring that we began to entertain them as regular “summer 
boarders” with a table set for them where they could come and 
eat three times a day, same as ourselves, and between meals as 
often as they liked. 

We first set a post to put their table on. Afterwards we used 
a six inch box elder near the corner of the house, sawing it 
squarely off six feet from the ground and sheeting it with tin 
near the top to keep the neighbors’ cats from climbing it. Then 
to prevent the cats from jumping up we tacked on a square yard 
of limber wire screen, laying it flat on top of the tree stub, so 
that it projected from all four sides and just under the table. 

The table itself was nothing but a piece of board twelve by 
fifteen inches, with two inch strips of batten stuff nailed on the 
edges and a small opening left at one corner to take out the 
sweepings. Above it, tacked to one side, extended a perch made 
of lath, about fifteen inches high. 

Having no domestic animals to feed we placed on this bird 
table all the bits and scraps of food left from our dining table, 
and the kitchen refuse of everything edible, and often a piece 
from the cupboard or pantry shelf that was not refuse. And 
they rejected nothing of all this except the pickles. 

Nearly if not quite all the species of birds that came to the 
table would pick the meat and fish bones clean. The larger birds, 
such as the grackles, the jays and the red-headed woodpeckers, 
liked potatoes; him of the scarlet crest seeming to prefer some 
dry, hard piece, like a baked potato skin or a crust, that he 
could amuse himself with by flying off with it and pounding it 
on a near-by tree.. The tree sparrows preferred the bread 
crumbs. With these in their mouths they were often seen flying 
away to feed their nestlings. The thrush family seemed espe- 
cially delighted with bits of cake, cookies, etc. 

One day when [ laid a piece of gingerbread on their table a 
cat-bird found it first. It was a pet bird of mine that the neigh- 
bors’ boys rescued from a cat four years ago and brought to me, 
as it was too young to fly well. I gave it a room for a week or 
two, feeding it bread and milk till it was quite tame, then let 
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it go, and have known it ever since. When it returns in the 
spring it always brings a mate, who side-steps from me for a 
few days; but this old pet comes almost up to me, fearless, but 
not any more to my hand. Well, I will tell you what this cat- 
bird did when he found the gingerbread. If there is a magistrate 
here, or other person authorized to administer oaths, I am ready 
to make affidavit. He just took one bite, then hopped up on 
to the perch and sang me a song, rather a short one but very 
sweet; after which he grabbed as big a chunk of the gingerbread 
as he could carry and away he went, through the air, up the hill- 
side among the brush, to announce the find to his mate and their 
nestlings. After that when declining cake for myself, as I usual- 


Oliver Gibbs in strawberry time. 


ly do at our own table, I made a practice of reserving the piece 
offered to me and carrying it out to the birds. I wish I could 
report unvarying acquiescence in this by the mistress of the 
house, but the truth of history must not be compromised. It 
was not safe to leave a plate of cake within my reach in “Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard” the rest of the summer. 

In the spring and summer, and till all the birds had brought 
out their nestlings, there was much waiting of the weaker species 
for the strong to feed. (This I hope to prevent hereafter by 
having a specially contrived table for the smaller birds). But 
we did not notice any quarreling about it. Later in the season 
they all ate together, pell-mell and higgledy-piggledy, a real 
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happy family. The red-headed woodpecker was the boss of all 
of them. For a while he seemed to enjoy sitting on the perch 
to keep the jays away, but in August I counted five jays at once 
on the table with two woodpeckers, and the boss old wood- 
pecker on the perch just calmly looking down to see the picnic 
going on. The jays and grackles liked the bits of boiled sweet 
corn so well that they left the standing ears in the garden almost 
untouched. The jays thinned out the Longfield apples just about 
right, taking the wormy ones only—I suppose because these col- 
ored up first. We never saw a robin or a brown thrush on the 
table, but there were plenty of them around, and they would pick 
up from the ground the crumbs that the others spilled overboard. 

Although our place is near the water’s edge, on Lake St. 
Croix, and has many old trees and some shrubbery that the birds 
like so well for shelter and nesting, the fruit and other things 
they helped themselves to in the garden was a mere trifle, except 
the green peas. Of these the orioles took about ten per cent. One 
day my wife thought she would keep them away from at least 
one row, so she covered it carefully with burlaps and old aprons. 
The birds thought this was done for their benefit, just to fix it so 
they could work in security from cats, so they crawled in under 
the coverings and finished that row in great glee, leaving the 
other rows pretty much alone for a while. I presume the cover- 
ings will be put on next year, a row at a time, to protect the 
other rows in the same way. 

One after another our summer boarders have mostly gone 
away. The last thing we did for them before leaving home our- 
selves for the winter was to pick the remaining sweet corn in the 
garden and place it on the terrace walls for the winter supply 
of the blue jays, where I presume it will be divided with the. gray 
squirrels. 

I want.to say here for the credit of Prescott, that it is a rare 
thing now to see a boy going about carrying a slingshot or a gun 
to annoy the birds within our city limits. We have no Audubon 
club in town, but our principal and teachers of the public school 
took up the matter of bird protection a few years ago and have 
succeeded in establishing a public sentiment in favor of it. 

Just gne thing more, briefly. I think the scarcity of the little 
song birds at our city parks and homes is mainly due to an in- 
sufficient food supply, the electric lights and the noise. These 
timid, delicate birds cannot stand the glare and racket, and so 
seek homes elsewhere. Your robins and your blue jays can, 
and they remain. 
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There is also one other bird that remains—the only one I 
see on your Minneapolis streets when I come here in the winter, 
and I am always glad to meet him. I do not mention his name 
for fear some one will cry “Johnny, get your gun!” 

Appended, for reference, is a list of eighty-five kinds of birds 
observed at St. Paul and Prescott, kindly furnished me by Miss 
Alice Candace McCray, of St. Paul. The most of the hawks, 
owls and water fowl are omitted. The common and scientific 
names are given in parallel columns, the latter being in accord 
with “Notes on the Birds of Minnesota,’ by Dr. P. L. Hatch, a 
publication of the Minnesota Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey, issued 


under the supervision of Prof. H. F. Nachtrieb. 


1. Robin. 1. Merula Migratoria. 

2. Bluebird. 2. Sialia sialis. 

3. Brown Thrush. 3. Harporhynchus rufus. 
4. Wood Thrush. 4. Turdus mustelinus. — 
5. Hermit Thrush. 5. Turdus aonalaschkae 

pallasuo. 

6. Veery Thrush. 6. Turdus fuscessens. 

7. Baltimore Oriole. 7. Icterus galbula. 

8. Orchard Oriole. 8. Icterus Spurino. 

g. Purple Grackle. g. Iuiscalus Iuiscula. 

10. Rusty Blackbird. 10. Scoeocophagus carolinus. 
11. Crow. 11. Cornis Americanus. 

12. Red-winged Blackbird. 12. Agelains phenaeceus. 
13. Bobolink. 13. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. 
14. Cowbird. 14. Molothrus Ater. 

15. Cat-bird. 15. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. 
16. Meadowlark. 16. Sturnella Magna. 

170 Blueways 24 17. Cyanocitta cristata. 

18. Nighthawk. 18. Chordeiles virginianus. 
19. Whip-poor-will. 19. Antrostomus vociferus. 
20. Mourning Dove. 20. Zenaidura nacroura. 
21. Ruffled Grouse. 21. Bonasa umbellus. 
22. Bob-white. 22. Colinus virginianus. 
23. Purple Martin. 23. Progne subis. 
24. Barn Swallow. 24. Chelidon erythrogaster. 
25. Bank Swallow. 25. Clivicola riparia. 
26. Cliff Swallow. 26. Petrochelidon lunifrons. 
27. Chickadee. 27. Parns atricapillus. 
28. White-breasted Nuthatch. 28. Sitta Carolinensis. 

29. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 29. Citta Canadensis. 
30. Junco. 30. Junco hyemalis. 
31. Kingbird. 31. Tyrannus tyrannus. 
32. Phoebe. 32. Sayornis phoebe. 

33. Wood Pewee. 33. Cantopus virens. 

34. Least Flycatcher, Chebec. 34. Empidonax minimus. 
35. Warwing; Cedar-bird. 35. Ampelis Cedrorum. 

36. Loggerhead Shrike. 36. Lanius hedoricianus. 

37. Northern Shrike; Butcher- 37. Lanins borealis. 


Common Name— 


bird. 


Scientific Names— 
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Chipping Sparrow, 38. 
Song Sparrow. 39. 
Vesper Sparrow; Grass 40. 
Finch. 
Tree Sparrow. Al. 
White-throated Sparrow 42. 
Field Sparrow. 43. 
Lark Sparrow. 44. 
English Sparrow. 45. 
Fox Sparrow. 46. 
Dickeissel. 47. 
Towhee; Chewink. 48. 
Goldfinch. 49. 
Purple Finch. 50. 
Indigo Bunting. Ble 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 52. 
Evening Grosbeak. Ley 
Scarlet Tanager. 54. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 55: 
White-eyed Vireo. 50. 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 57. 
Warbling Vireo. 58. 
Horned Lark. 59. 
House Wren. 60. 
Winter Wren. 61. 
Brown Creeper. 62. 


Black and White Creeper. 63. 
Ruby Crowned Kinglet. 64. 
Golden crowned Kinglet. 65. 


Yellow Warbler. 66. 
Redstart. 67. 
Myrtle Warbler. 68. 


Maryland Yellow-throat. 69. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. 7o. 
Black-poll Warbler. Fait 
Magnolia Warbler. 72 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 73. 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 74. 
Belted Kingfisher. 75. 
Cuckoo. 70. 
Flicker; Yellow-hammer. 77. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. 78. 


Hairy Woodpecker. 79. 
Downy Woodpecker. 80. 
Sparrow Hawk. 8. 


Sharp Shinned Hawk. 82. 
Ruby-throated Humming- 83. 


bird. 


Yellow-headed Blackbird. 84. 
Black-throated Blue Warb- 85. 


ler. 
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Spizella socialis. 
Melospiza fasciata. 
Poorcoetes gramineus. 


Spizella monticola. 
Zonotriehia albieollis. 
Spizella pusilla. 
Chondestes grammacus. 


Passerella iliaca. 
Spiza Americana. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Spinus tristis. 
Carpodacus purpureus. 
Passerina cyanea. 
Zanrelodia hidoriciana. 
Cocothraustes Vespertina. 
Piranga erythromelas. 
Vireo Olivaccous. 
Vireo Noreboracensis. 
Vireo flavifrons. 
Vireo Gilrus. 
Octocoris alpestris. 
Troglodytes aedon. 
Troglodytes Hiemalis. 
Certhia familiaries Ameri- 
cana. 
Mniotilta varia. 
Regulus calendula. 
Regulus satrapa. 
Dendroica oestira. 
Setophaga ruticilla. 
Dendroica coronata. 
Geothlypis trichas. 
Dendrocia Pensylvanica. 
Dendroica stuata. 
Dendroica maculosa. 
Icteria virens. 
Dendroica castanea. 
Ceryle Alcyon. 
Coccyzus Americana. 
Colaptes auratus. 
Melanerpes_ erythrocepha- 
lus. 
Dryobates villosus. 
Dryobates pubescens. 
Falco Sparrerius. 
Accipiter Velox. 
Trochilus Colubris. 


(This list has been also carefully revised by Dr. Thos. S, Roberts, of Minneapolis.) 
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RE-FORESTATION IN NEBRASKA. 
(A talk.) 


Prof. S. B. Green: I was very much interested this summer 
in some work I saw down in Nebraska. I happened to go down 
there through the kindness of Mr. Harrison. I went down to talk 
to their forestry association, and while there I went out to 
what is known as the sand hills of Nebraska. They have got some 
good land out there. It is a kind of a “garden of the Lord” where 
Mr. Harrison lives, but 150 miles northwest of there I got into one 
of the most desolate and forsaken looking pieces of country I know 
of, and yet I kind of liked it. That is the sand hill region. That 
kind of country is blowing about and moves from one place to an- 
other. The high hills have steep sides, and the sand is constantly 
blowing about. It looks almost like an ocean with rolling waves 
after a storm. There is no general direction to those hills; they 
run in every direction. You can feel the sand moving all the time. 
The government has undertaken to establish a reservation down 
there, known as the Dismal River Forest Reserve. They have 
undertaken to plant that country with trees. It is quite a proposi- 
tion. They have a lot of energetic young fellows down there from 
the Bureau of Forestry, and they are carrying out that work in good 
shape. They propose to plant down there the hardiest of our pines 
or anything, in fact, that will hold those sand hills in place and make 
them worth something. At present they do not grow anything ex- 
cept a scanty crop of herbage. They are using lots of seedlings 
there. I think Mr. Scott, the man in charge, wrote me he had about 
a million he had raised this year which he proposed to transplant 
into nursery rows next spring. I also got a letter from Mr. Mast, 
who is Mr. Scott’s assistant, written from New Mexico, in which 
he said he had gathered 1,100 bushels of pine seed. They have four 
or five acres of screen put up this autumn. They are right on the 
banks of the river. There is nothing pretty in that country. The 
houses are generally sod houses. I do not believe those trees will 
grow very fast, but they will get something out of it, and if the wind 
is prevented from sweeping over those hills they will produce better 
and more nutritious grasses. 

I have seen something of the same formation, similar in appear- 
ance although covered with different material, in Denmark. That 
was in a moist country where they get the wind from the North Sea, 
but the ridges there are covered with heather, and it looks just as 
bad as the sand hills of Nebraska. The Danes think it is a great lot 
of country, but it is nothing compared with Nebraska. They say 
in Europe we beat them in everything. Speaking along that line, 
they have an interesting practice over there. I was going at one 
time through the Forest of Hessen in the Vogel Mountains. The 
country there was sparsely settled, and the farms looked like the hill 
farms of New England and New York. They have fine roads 
through their forests, and they have blockhouses at short distances 
{rom each other. They try to make their forests a sort of park. 
They have a little guide book in those blockhouses, and when you 
want to take a nine-mile walk, for instance, you follow the blue 
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marked road and you get to the place you started from, and you 
will have had a nine-mile walk. If you want to go four miles you 
follow the yellow, and for a three-mile walk you follow some other 
color. It is really a very nice arrangement. They take great pride 
in keeping those things up. They had there a certain musical in- 
strument called a ‘“‘bombass.” It is a stick about three feet long 
with a ring at the bottom with a lot of little bells on, and when you 
strike it against anything it will jingle like a tambourine. Then 
it has a cord as large as.a small clothes line from the top to the bot- 
tom, and on that they put a pig’s bladder, blowing it up about as 
big as a football. Then they had an instrument made of wood about 
three feet long with notches sawed in. They would strike it on 
the floor and draw the stick across the string, and it would make a 
nice little jingle. Of course we were interested, and the old ober- 
forester said it was one of the oldest instruments known and the 
only one of the kind. He made the remark that now he supposed 
the Americans would have the biggest bombass in the world. 
(Laughter.) I have not heard anything about its being produced, 
but suppose it will be. 


RESOLUTIONS ABOUT TRIAL STATIONS. 
(Adopted unanimously at late meeting of Minn. State. Hort. So.) 


To the Honorable Board of Regents, State University of Minnesota: 

Resolved: That as an association representing great agricultural 
and horticultural interests in this state we recognize in the Agricul- 
tural Department of the University of Minnesota a great aid to the 
advancement of our state agricultural and horticultural interests 
generally, and we thoroughly endorse the educational work it is now 
doing. 

Resolved: That we are greatly pleased at the liberal treatment 
which this department of our university received at the hands of 
our legislature last winter. 

Resolved: That we are surprised to learn that some of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of our State University are opposed to 
the continuance of the Owatonna Tree Station. 

Resolved: That we heartily endorse the work of the Owatonna 
Tree Station and are opposed to its being discontinued unless the 
work. now being done there shall be removed to a more suitable loca- 
tion where it can be continued on a much larger scale and in 
a manner commensurate with the growing horticultural interests of 
the state of Minnesota. 

Resolved: That we consider the region of Lake Minnetonka, 
on account of its natural advantages, nearness to the central station 
and ease of access therefrom,as especially well located for an orchard 
trial station, and would call your attention also to the fact that the 
expense of installing a station there would be much more than met 
by the profits accruing to the Board of Regents from the sale of the 
property formerly used as an orchard trial station in that region. 
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THE PINES AND THEIR COMPARATIVE VALUE 
IN MINNESOTA. 


C. E, OLDER, LUVERNE. 


In the subject assigned to me for this meeting, I shall treat 
largely of all evergreens hardy enough and desirable for the 
prairie portion of this state. 

We all recognize the fact that in the northern, or pine land, 
part of our state the white pine is the tree of all others of com- 
mercial value—and I also see that the United States government 
thinks the same, as they are setting out millions and millions 
of white pine in some of the sandy counties of Nebraska as a 
forest reserve. But for the prairie portion of Minnesota the 
white pine does not thrive so well as some other evergreens. 
The Scotch pine, Austrian pine, ponderosa and jack pine, with 
the spruces, white and Norway, with balsam fir and red cedar 
properly procured, properly arranged, properly planted and prop- 
erly cared for, will do well and change the climate from frigid to 
temperate, and a cold, storm-swept farmyard to one of com- 
parative comfort—and whatever contributes to the comfort of 
man or beast adds to the value as well as the pleasure of the one 
providing it. While I would not discard the growing of the de- 
ciduous trees or groves, I would use them largely as a protec- 
tion for young evergreens which, holding their foliage during 
winter, when it is most needed, give the best protection and the 
best satisfaction. 

As we drive over the country we see with regret and sad- 
ness the indifference of some of our people to the beauty and 
comfort of a bright green evergreen grove or hedge, with its back- 
ground of white, and also to its value in home protection. 

One of the chief values of the evergreen is that it modifies 
the severity of the climate in winter and has a cooling influence 
in summer. This is the reason that in the northern part of the 
state, that is covered with finest timber, the climate is not so 
severe in winter as on the southern and western prairies. 

Evergreens are easily and safely handled, but no exposure to 
sun or wind can be allowed if you wish the trees to live. 

I cannot close this paper without a few suggestions: Get 
your plants as near your own home as possible. Do not deal 
with an agent, but send to a reliable nurseryman who grows his 
trees. Open the box in cellar or shed and puddle the roots im- 
mediately. Keep from the air and plant deep and solid. Care for 
them as for any vegetable crop, and in a few years enjoy the 
fruits of your labor and rest in the shade and protection of your 
beautiful evergreen trees. 
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The Chairman: It might be of interest to know that I was 
down in Nebraska and saw what the government is doing there 
in the sand hills. I am in close touch with Mr. Scott and with 
Mr. Mast, and Mr. Mast informed me that he had gathered some 
1,100 pounds of pine seed in New Mexico which they are plant- 
ing out there, as well as some pinon pine and jack pine. At our 
station one of our students has 150 bushels of jack pine seed that 
will be planted in Nebraska. 


A PLANT-INTRODUCTION GARDEN. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has decided to 
establish a “Plant Introduction Garden” and Experiment Station 
at Chico, California. Contracts for the necessary land have been 
closed, and work has been begun on what will undoubtedly be the 
greatest institution of its kind in America and, perhaps, in the world. 
A beginning will be made with ninety acres, but it is the intention 
of the department to extend the area as the needs of the institution 
require. The garden will be devoted to experimental culture of the 
plants introduced from various parts of the world and to a careful 
study of plant life. 

Such an institution has long been contemplated by the Agri- 
cultural Department. California was selected for its location on ac- 
count of climatic conditions which admit of the culture of tender 
plants from the tropics and of northern products as well. The ideal 
location for such an institution is that which admits of the success- 
ful cultivation of the widest possible range of products, and the com- 
mittee entrusted with the duty of selecting the site believe they have 
found it at Chico. 

This committee was composed of Prof. P. H. Dorsett, Govern- 
ment Expert, who will have charge of the institution, and Prof. A. 
V. Stubenrauch of the University of California, acting with Dr. A. J. 
Pieters, head of the division for seed and plant distribution. Messrs. 
Dorsett and Stubenrauch spent months in making a careful study 
of conditions affecting plant life in various portions of the state, 
visiting and carefully inspecting each locality likely to prove avail- 
able. The decision in favor of Chico was reached some time ago, 
but the site selected could not be secured, and another tract had to 
be chosen, which has now been done and the purchase consummated. 

Chico is situated near the eastern border of the great Sacramento. 
Valley, seventy-five miles north of Sacramento, the state capitol, and 
was the most northerly point considered by the committee. Climatic 
conditions in California are affected but little if at all by conditions 
of latitude, the orange, the lemon and the olive being staple products 
of a district that measures fully five hundred miles north and south. 


RicH SOIL FOR FLOWERsS.-~—In the fall dig up a large box of loose, mellow 
dirt,and mix with it about a gallon of dry, powdery, henhouse droppings. Pu 
this away in a dry place and when ready to start flower seeds or to set out some 
house plants, you have some extra high-grade dirt. 


_ Summer eeting, 


1904, 
MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECY. 


The day selected for the summer gathering of our society opened 
with lowering skies and the prospect of a stormy day, which cul- 
minated in the middle of the afternoon with a fall of rain. This 
breaks the record of the horticultural society for fair weather on 
these occasions, as it has been a great many years since we have 
had other than a pleasant day for this meeting. 

Notwithstanding the weather, about the usual number were 
present, somewhere in the neighborhood:of three hundred. Prob- 
ably the prospect of an unpleasant day stood in the way of the usual 
increase in attendance. 

The show of strawberries was, as far as quality is concerned, 
also about on a par with last year’s exhibit, but there were not as 
many plates shown, perhaps not over two-thirds as many. Mr. H. 
W. Shuman, of Excelsior, and F. F. Farrar, of White Bear, were 
the principal exhibitors in this department. 

There was not the usual good show of roses, probably on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season, many of the roses not being in 
blossom, but the Jewell Nursery Company made a very pleasing 
exhibit, and a good many varieties were also shown by Mr. Hawkins, 
of the Rose Hill Nursery. 

The exhibit of peonies far surpassed any ever made before this 
society, there being upwards of sixty varicties exhibited and, as in 
the case of roses, most of these came from the two nursery companies 
above mentioned. 

There were small exhibits of mushrooms and vegetables and a 
tew apples. Mr. Wyman Elliot had on exhibition—not for com- 
petition, however—about twenty plates of the Perkins’ seedlings, 
many of them still in fair condition. These are a part of the same 
lot that was sent to Boston to the meeting of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society, in September last, and were afterwards shown at the 
tater winter meeting of this society. 

A full list of the awards, the amount of which perhaps exceeds 
any previous summer meeting, will be found immediately following 
this report. The total amount is $153.50. 
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Seats were provided at the table for the picnic dinner of the 
society in sufficient number for the members present and accom- 
panying friends, and tickets were issued to all entitled to them, so 
that every one present was amply cared for. It may be proper to 
suggest here that every member attending this annual picnic gather- 
ing should bring with him his share of the picnic dinner, as also 
enough more to accommodate any friends that may come along. 
There is no fund to draw from for this festive occasion except the 
contributions of the members. 

The forenoon was spent, as usual, in looking about the grounds, 
although the rain of the night before interfered somewhat with 
this part of the entertainment. Prof. F. L. Washburn had a two- 
wheeled machine standing on the lawn designed to be used in spray- 
ing nursery stock, providing nozzles for directing the spray both 
up among the foliage and down upon it. Tests were given with 
this, and the machine was examined with interest. 

At two o’clock the hall was put in shape for the regular afternoon 
session. Across the front end of the hall and along one side, in 
great profusion, were banked the flowers shown, making a very 
attractive setting for the meeting. No formal program had been 
prepared and all that was said was impromptu, much in the nature 
of an object lesson, as many of the talks were accompanied by ex- 
hibits of flowers and fruit. 

In the absence of Dean Liggett, Prof. Green appropriately wel- 
comed the society to the Experiment Station, and President Wedge, 
who presided over the meeting, made a suitable response. 


Mr. F. F. Farrar, of White Bear, was then called upon, and, 
with a dozen plates of choice strawberries before him on the table, 
he discussed in a practical and interesting way on the different 
sorts of berries grown at his place. As no shorthand reporter was in 
attendance it is impossible to give even a gist of these talks, which 
it would have been quite difficult to have rendered well in any case 
with the continuous references to the fruit shown. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot followed with a brief description of two or 
three new varieties growing at the place of his nephew, Mr. H. W. 
Shuman, at Excelsior. 


Mr. A. Brackett, of Excelsior, upon invitation, also spoke briefly 
on methods of cultivating strawberries. 

Mr. John Nordine, of the Jewell Nursery Company, upon re- 
quest, exhibited a number of varieties of roses and peonies that were 
specially popular sorts and described their good points and special 
methods of cuitivation useful in each case. 
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The exhibit of Perkins’ seedlings, shown by Mr. Elliot and re- 
ferred to above, was brought out upon the table before the audience, 
and Mr. Elliot talked in his usual interesting way of the quality of 
some of these and his hopes as to the outcome of this orchard. 

Prof. S. B. Green was invited to talk a little in regard to some of 
the annual and perennial flowers on exhibition, of which there 
were a number of very nice bouquets. This he did in his happy 
way, holding up each variety shown and giving us many new 
thoughts in regard to them. 

A report as to what had been done by the bird committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting of the society was presented by 
Mr. S. A. Stockwell as a.member of the committee. As the sub- 
stance of this report has already appeared in the magazine no further 
reference will be made here except that the committee finds itself 
short some $25.00 in the amount of money found necessary to expend 
in reaching the district schools of the state with the literature pre- 
pared and other expenses connected with this matter, and opportu- 
nity was given to member present to contribute. A number of con- 
tributions were made at the time. Any of our readers interested 
to help in this very useful movement can do so by sending contribu- 
tions direct to the secretary. He will forward them to the com- 
mittee. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn, who prepared the literature referred to, 

also spoke very briefly as regards the practical character of the 
work which was being done in the direction of protecting useful 
birds. 
One of the veterans of our society, Mr. J. R. Cummins, of 
Eden Prairie, had a lot of novelties on hand to show to the meeting, 
in the way of branches of horse chestnut; buckeye, acacia, shellbark 
hickory, etc. 

Secretary Latham made a short report as to the condition of the 
fruit display at the World’s Fair, to which something. like 250 
quarts of strawberries have been sent this week. Mr. L. R. Moyer 
and Mr. P. V. Collins, who were called upon and had recently seen 
the exhibit, spoke of there being a scarcity of good fresh fruit on 
exhibition at that time. The defect of course has been remedied 
by the recent shipments referred to by Secretary Latham. 

Prof. Green also spoke of the interesting character of the Minne- 
sota fruit display at St. Louis, which he saw about a month ago. 

This closed the proceedings of as pleasant and profitable a sum- 
mer gathering as the society has ever held. The clouds had cleared 
away, and with brighter skies the members departed for their homes. 
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ROSES. a Se 
Madame Plantier ......--.. J7-R=- Cummins; Biden Prairie:, .23- irst« 32.00%. $0.50 
Gen. Jacq.........---.06- rt ¥ RPBATSt aa. eh -50 
PanlsNeyronice. i. ds... es 0s - a ..-Second ...... .25 
Marna Charta. oc. ss .s - SsEITSt es. ..tties -50 
Baroness Rothschild ad ae ..Second ...... -25 
HAGVENCE, -/. . 2. ais se ts Hy -First ........ -50 
Madame Caroline Testout..... J4 PI BroOWwn. (mre kaicrccese ee First: -...%--- -50 
Coquette des Alps....... : ES A --Mirst. ....-)-- .50 
Gemiv Jacde. neces sa ceres < cy : .-First ......-. .50 
Margaret Dickson ....... ee - S Rirsb ist. o3% -50 
Prince Camille D’Rohan. ' “ 5 Seconds: aese- -25 
Fisher Holmes .......... ys : Second: =..25- .25 
Black Prince) oP eer.)~ (sisi ve i : 1D) SL a eee -50 
Marnie Narta: nas st <iclanc cn J. Hawkins, Minneapolis... .... Second (22.)2).- .25 
Geri SREOS eae Sete et tse =3 * Second. ...... .25 
Me ECOING occ iscs cin caie se clela = oe IETS | cis ceictsiate .50 
OHM ME ODER se cc ais-<fcie oie Bs ve Second ...... .25 
MIG PEST UITNEN oo 8s) ou-1o') ) se's =s ch HIPS 2-3 ee .50 
Madam G. Louzet........ oe oy 2 <Seeond Beas: .25 
GTS Na Scare ee lelate aici MS ‘i o/c SSEREESER. Si locoeite .50 
SAIC T MOSS a iteeuatets, ct aisene, Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City ....First ........ .50 
iG aba wed S (0) 9) 9{c) GeO COIS ve os I PERSE Fass .50 
sverired alaltys O Ue RCGra orotic at = lias Bee ee te .50 
arrison’s Yellow <.....0.--..- S. R= Spates, Wayzata... a... RTSeysisi sete -50 
Drural de Paul Jewell Nursery Co.. Lake City....First ........ .50 
SHVGSENEET EYL vare:c sees = orrtsta Sieve ere S 5 eR CHES baat. sae .50 
BUELL ETEIOUS, hats’ ac areola w eleis a's < se BITSt 2207624 -50 
Perle des Blanehe........ # sd Second ...... 25 
Princess Adelaide ....... oe * IITStres ee ets 50 
Persian “Yellow .......... + “s IPS ty tients aie -50 
Anne @e Diesbach......... J. Hawkins, Minneapolis....... Birsé) 2acavl=: -50 
HK S “CANTICR 2s 2. i-rere's'= S a HPSEo. Soe .50 
IBeratar eV CMO ences ccctncle's) >. « Jibs Brow, — PAlreka.o. -hieee Second ...... sap 
WICtOR “Veragier = <2). cfersrere S 3 HITStGs seein .50 
Baroness Rothschild oe oe MITSGS wel) - 6 .60 
Mrs: John Haine ..:.. 3... % a ve Second ...... .25 
Madame Plantier ........ = “s Bs Second ...... e25 
Perles des Blanche....... fe 7 iors Baar -50 
Duke of Edinburg........ ee Y BiTSEes aoe -50 
MELRICha OB rUNEr joc as <ctesse as ae HITS) oo. siete .50 
Chapeau de Napoleon.... ce he ; Second 225.7). .25 
Fisher Holmes .......... Jewell Nursery. Co:; Lake City 2:. Hirst. ......5502 -50 
ESELINOT S305 c's aly 38 eee Scie s a 3.1 SECON, Usetelee -25 
ROUT a o.2 oieisicl cata ae a's sia (esee 3 . sore So RAD SE srovaselatorest -50 
Mrs: John: Laing. ........ : SF sco: SEE SE) Conn torad Sic .50 
Gen. Washington ........ : a ose ID SEG Mie ind -50 
[Mayer othe (2) ahh a ry = drele(e MRED SE’ Bepania So 3 -50 
SOTESLOMINEGSS (2.5 < ais cie'ste~ 2 a wage RUE SEG SSN. SARs .50 
Baroness Rothschild 5 <SRITSEG! tense -50 
Mdm. Gabriel Luizet..... * Ae SBUESEN sha acta .50 
Paral Ney rT Or 2058. sicickee et rg 432 RESO Re Ue. Ja .50 
(ee cer clei eae eae : ae a4 SORES O52 SS -50 
Mretor* Verdier. 2.) tcc. os oe EES T= eeieeree -50 
E. NAGEL, 
FRANK BERRY. Judges. 
PEONIES. 
Bomise Vian EVOULG. or cis). 2s J. Hawkins, Minneapolis... .... PUrse Sots, 23. ot. -50 
FUOSCS. Mao there overs sisi ele * oe Birstoe esse 50 
Triumphans Rubra ..... % a BAFSESS ay 23 -50 
Wasxima, “Alba ir 5 ato arctave oe “ ae DO i rot nai ret pes ee 50 
Hestiva Maxima "...s...: .J. R. Cummins, Eden Prairie: ....First ........ -50 
POSER MICSANS Facto Meee ork sce J. Hawkins, Minneapolis... .... IBAESE1 SEI. oer .50 
MOLRIBOSE?) Jam otto ete as 0) ss = SRirchas 2 28-- 50 
Welaehnl tte. 25 hse ale asec wie “* a SSRIS A ir 55 50 
Mdm Vilmorin?)% 2s 5 sis cs su ES SRuESt. 2°... Ae 50 
Grandifiora “RUDras soc.cos- ses A. Hawkins, Excelsior........ Birshifyuy.c .50 
MACEOM UEricolor 153tie «.terear> as es .Second ...... 25 
UBS PCTANnCe smeenak asic. =: - fs .Second ...... 25 
ative ALICG ara teat tata oe) ar S. R. Spates, Wayzata........ Brst. Se hosest -50 
IDCCOSSING 4 wie sc jcgvceeee ee Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....First ........ -50 
Pintle HeStival (420 noe fetes s — WE EHIrCh. ate oe .50 
Tokio Single White...... 2 -: SORES Gir sietet. aces .50 
Prince “Purse. <r5.0...0i42 + ie “ Ja MiEStd be ys! 50 
Calatizuma: . dacctie cs cetcs : $6 SS irche. = 285. 50 
Tokio Single Red....... . Hirsh fA 50 
Princess R. Robasco..... * rs 1 3 an ee -50 
<STANGINGA: | Scie oe oe ieie-ctec . < ESE. ae oe .50 
Sulphurea Alba ......... 3 = IRMESE Wa.c 5 fo ore -50 
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Princess Clothilde ....... s * . inst pp peed -59 
hee. Buccner a. % ave > sales « . ¢ *,. First th saaae .50 
Blanche Beauty ........- E: “Y First; 2% se -50 
Napoleon. 3.).65e553 50.2% = « ; . ow’ OES) Savana 50 
Duke De Wellington..... § 4 Pirgt.. sem cbe .50 
Pottsil Plena tee vieeicic -~ += re i -59 
Paeoneas Rubra ......--- i 50 
Tia RING 45 Shia sss i -50 
Modesty ..crecepeecvieccice i -50 
Grand Duke Alexis....... i -50 
Boe —Veemain (fa... .>-. i .50 
PAbrilcofl |. ca sae seas ose 2's i -50 
BSACCHIC oo. :. es crnisiele sie cinne ine = i 50 
Mdme. Courant .......... ; “50 
Candidissima ..........-. i “50 
Maetiwiis) oasis cles oly i -50 
PCH Geo siswic ois es oi cles on oe i .50 
Hestiva Maxima <«........ 5 i .50 
SRC PANG, ockivicwh ee ucie'sle'eee i .50 
i Becteit 8 Bap Aro aap Oe i .b0 
Comte de Nauteuil ...... i .50 
mtereanl....ctrseie seu ple i .50 
BSc. (DUSSION Geiss eta ne cicinoins i .50 
Grandiflora Superba ..... ‘i .5bG 
WASTIOTINIA) | 3). syste hegenays, Soe i .50 
Menipnes oc Sake ee se i .50 
Isabella Karlitzke i -50 
L’Indespensable_ ......... i .50 
Monsieur Durufle ....... i .50 
Modeste Guerin ......... irs .50 
Ppleherrimga, F5 kes es ss oe i .59 
BUD eSNS: |i chic siee aise eek apas i .50 
Remedes Roses ........... i .50 
Rosea. Mleganpi\. #. 2 <2... - i -50 
Citas) GOSSElinws Ye. 5 «2.» sims i .50 
AA GLETMISIS.) a yatta des .ctacelse bay = Pees eb gai vee OE -50 
Auguste Meillez ......... i # Jie DEES Eee ee ote .50 
Mdme, Channy........... Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....First ........ .59 
Count de Obssmont < oF . -SHUESEs er euien .50 
AAGSEONC § Cee aoe is cece 3 Me LPS, vate eee .5U 
Mean dev ATevriwisice is. oe - cae Br ch) = 3 ee eee .50 
MGRIAT sce ciaes: Sethe lets eae oe sf SS « SDL petetaseuate os .50 
Alba. Wormosum «2 .% <2... * oy = sHLESE wsbstie eles .50 
Preciosa .Novar.ic.....->.2. : ee 2 LS bene ee aEetee .50 
Delicatissima ............ is fe AALS twee coke 200 
POVOMUIIS S owigre settle acai cle rinkee * sg so AT SE dere eal oes -50 
Brickianna eee ect) 2 ve RS <p j=) eS .59 
TEs 2) de tenet aN repre art poe RO Ola os Be AGBUTSES pee .50 
has: /Goslilin qvens feisers2 é ey . «MEPS d. cane -50 
Festiva Maxima ........ o ff . + SCCONG i... 2kee 25 
Mime. sBreon, seebe.s.. «ssh John Hawkins, Minneapolis...... Burst tigeateses -50 
Adelaide Delachi ........ S ie First aosaac eer ~59 
Plenissima Rosa Superba. a rs UE Ste ys R¥assieenie me} 
Monilles) 63.0 thes aie ees is oe Harst: \Woresyse -50 
Beaute Francaise ....... ; rie First, -..suait= feDe 
PPAISE),), No 5s aceon pica eee cf 53 Pinst yas ae -50 
Grandiflora Rubra ....... ef Second, 2.4.2.5. 225 
Victor Tricolor [7-40 es ‘a os Hirst (2.0 ce ee -50 
APIS CLAIGCC 5:8 \5 son wuaie sees o gf Hirst: tases .59 
Queen Perfection ........ re 4 Winst [ha acre de .50 
SNA eo oio ic oo, sietetastahe eae a a BUSSE cr cates 50 
Princess Mathilde ....... = a Hirst. t2e.pacs -50 
WAERINETON «20 c.5 vee eiete ce “ PIPSt... omtciaente .50 
Bestiva Alba insincere pe x + MinsGs. .socb se .50 
Purpurea Superba ....... ‘3 3 First coals a eee .50 
Br. James de Rothschild. ¥ xt BATE Dishes a ain 50 
Duke of Wellington...... ; + i .50 
Duchess d’Orleans ....... 4 a -50 
Tricolor Grandiflora...... A ; .50 
Hose: ad’ Armoure:)......00%. -e es .50 
Comte de Cressy......... ss .50 
MOTMNOSS. \s oc .clae Melee set os x“ .59 
Rubra. Violansi ssksewes s a ee .50 
Tuc de }Cazeshacerec.c. ass ch ‘* -50 
Whitleyi .chiastiake Sos ae os -50 
Alexandrina tac¥s .. 6 «ice - fF -50 

FRANK BERRY, Judges. 
BOUQUET OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 

PROUOUME EH So tucbacee cs weitere ee : » Spates, “Wayzata... te ERirst ..ceeae 1.50 
SOULE (orc. curiae oe a ainie cs Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St. Ant’y Pk..... Third < yeceeee -50 
POUGUAE. sigh: booieete o H. W. Shumdn, Excelsior....... Second “3. 22n- 1.00 


Cc. C. HUNTER, Judge. 
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STRAW BERRIES—COLLECTIONS. 
MO OULEGTIONIS << aatels ais sick jaie' wie .-Harry W. Shuman, Excelsior. ....First 


A. BRACKETT, Judge. 


STRAWBERRIES—SINGLE PLATES. 


ASGRETET EAD erppeetintee 2c) ais eels ER Harry W. Shuman, Excelsior.....Second ...... 
Agoust.. EALReTr) Vs. cies e re * eae Second: .. setae 
INT TIOUCS acre argiele esata s Sierete'» fs IES i208 Sete 
HS TUITIOUCE Wa je cha ae ic ti edere tere Ye HATStim ie ajocete.e 
BSTANGYV WINE Sih dates. ote so 0 ste % DhiTd | ..cio ee 
FSCTIMGUE y rics insets cde ose \s\oleve in e, FULESAN paye cee ecko 
RD AUPINEATN io Say cy hele ta ctevovore te ibte led “a IRUYSG0s th,. ave 
MUGUITEESS ~cistceRhe terse sctsieete © a0 ee BARSt Pos. B ade 
Challeneve! oe is kien sie 5 ; = ITS, cacti 
METESECMIE c/o acest sis <6 shore - wy Second. \..6Gis2 
xecisior, Sage dks ieee os oe TRIP. 22:8 
aT ENG ess le hearts: Se x 5 Kirst &qae0 Nr 
JRIGIN Gp See eG S «3 Bas 3 o EOINSE > repetattets 
PELAV EVLA Gy oR. 1s stoners oe S a Second)..." 
NET WANE STON: SPA UEN shere's so ctaletehe : de BAPSE Saar 
RY OM alerts cite Mee iee wee 6 o i HiITSt = 3.5 eh as 
MMO ED varcta ooieipneiets: oa ozusyere ee Sf & Second =<... 
ATA EAIOTT ES oi oir ais ovsahe te fore cs by Hirst. Sees. 
JU TTY GR OR RET oR i i + EDS E40 e's ic ote 
Miniite MvMan Oss cee tes oy o MAES oo... Se 
EAI Ga yo vista lies ain stroke date ele Zs x ANTS E ook career 
INTE ORM CMs. eins tsar * a ITS GM Ste cice 
IN GW: SWOTKS. 5 esrelat-sncoee vi sf ARS Bese ere erates 
MOREEN ETAT ayanc et et = stace Sek a = REPS BF hs erie 
arson’s Beauty ..... «2% = a SITS. 32 taste 
Pokemoke : . RTSt cee aeis 
PELTED oto oy ss op starcteteacvase ses 4 ny BITS oo tetemers 
PMPECESS” amiocnten fees ador 7 4 HATsw . ¢ ssw abe 
penator Dunlap <i. 2... : & Second ...... 
eH] OVI 7 iitee en aee eet pepe tee Re et k “3 ASE | sete ate 
MENS dal rt eye ts ech ‘s ss ISIS ts s0s ae ete 
Bupwerland: .7.s0ee~ sae saree ‘ + Binstie. en .ci03 
EVUEATSRGIGL B Sisctertcvarewvatmeouets a -: Bars € jon Si. 
Winielec site Piast eke: =i ba Ste BIESE thes Scots 
ETL ES 6 a cicat ar opuiny e) abtveraiel chaCenatalict Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls....Second ...... 
SELESD Ol ‘svaisiotelp « cretintare fis ache 3, 5s 5 See SeCONG: f. sic 
Let NAT Via Tee oa = pe SCCONG1 ao cie tcc 
Splendias 1.2 aa ae et. oe Second "27... 
ROMINA TIN toe cin} cepaelar stots eine IBS bles teen cat ag 
ES UIDERNCI NA 12 'a, oy arava cteteun aes etaie 6 6 # 3 Bier ae EIES L Meyarsitetn ci 
KE ECCMVALUG Wa stats Se oa eee ae Gust. Johnson, Excelsior...-.... DPeconG 2... =. 
eRe Aas (2 ci vane oe sretnn a ioiore ales ey cigie MULLER. yaad avers 
SO UIMDETIATIO: Vy: cates se cise - IPsec s.s2.6 sss 
AROMEL tye phar toot. Toes eee oe fs Shibigs | Ws Aces rrge 
MIDLET Ae ayes Gee pele sic rae Se +3 "HIPC Beperackas 
Aycan Gyigl 815 Uy Uae een A ee AA ef MIPS a ae 
Nie “ON MET icky sa omens ~ 2 Second ...... 
AOEVGLER - cic sereciamet ee oc eh oe 3 ts i iy sb 
LSE" (3) wl ha eee Aa eee oA s BAPSE SAL. Se 
DPA StamMennS wo: sancene ees us = ee SIDS Gish cee ee tas 
EE 1515 hr ee ee | ee ane Alfred Hawkins, Excelsior...... Second ...... 
SHEE cya) (Seas BEES se SR RE ° 2 Sats MIO |e areie she 
Senator Dunlape. 226: 24.2 + ot SHDN inGst Ses eis 
MEKGSCEME: tclos aienteteoad hints = * a TRG Woes oanic 
Penator Huniap <1 sceace ones A. Brackett, Eixcelsior......... EIrSt s/he Say 
ISEGerWOOE: Biie'slo soups cj ‘e ss SEEPSE oc Setters 
NAVE Wa OPEL (6 OE er a Nae is a ie 7 aNOCONO. eens 
SHPSAGCLSTUTS  ocotrateescre etre ahs ate Me iy SASTESE SA 
ROUSE IO Ered ye) og os = ed es BEES EOE At as 
WEN MOTI oso. ened comeces zs -  OCCONE = 5020. 
Praha Ge) aoe). ecies sacks ’ i aptiEsty 2543-4 
LOA RE egy ee ge ts aed es P SEUPStet 5.52 chs 
PCOTSIGa Biehl. Se hoe hagiees S. R.Spates; HMureka@. 255). 2: MERE? eT SSe 
MPIC GIA 4 cclie en dake ekce Hy = RNESE? oo kes 54 
Johnson’s Barly 2.2.02... - Po Sy EREDISE. fapore ofa sions 
Warnheld \\dcukis eA ee: oe sf SRO, oi oakz 
Brandywine -Aesme. esc bees A. Brackett, Excelsior......... Second os. 
WOT 50 Lies som ee ree ees FE. F. Farrar, White Bear....... Second 2.55... 
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F. L. WASHBURN, Judge. 


HOPEFUL FOR PEARS AND PEACHES.—That veteran of Northwestern 
horticulture, F. K. Phoenix, Delavan, Wis, in a recent lettersays: ‘Judging 
by your great success with apples especially I believe you,and perhaps I too, 
may live to see first-class pears and peaches home grown and comparatively 
common in the Northwest. I write this now, that there is profit, health and 
honest pride awaiting reasonable effort in that direction.’’ 


THE SEEDLESS APPLE.—Judging by articles seen in “American Fruits’’ 
and elsewhere, there seems to have been developed at last an apple that is 
practically seedless; at least that is the claim of the originators, who are now 
propagating this novelty and expect to have it ready to put upon the market 
in the fall of 1905. Dr. F. R. Smith, secretary of the Grand Junction, Colo., 
Fruit Growers’ Association, says in reply to a query from ‘‘American Fruits:’’ 
“Tt is a fact that such an apple has been produced and the claim made is that 
they can propagate any variety of apple in the same way without seeds. I 
have seen some of the apples. They claim they will have plenty of trees on 
the market next spring.’’ ‘‘American Fruits’’ in commenting upon this says: 
‘‘The revolutionary nature of the new apple is not alone confined to its seed- 
less character. The resulting effects are even more far reaching. Chief of 
these is the immunity of the new tree to frosts and cold weather. ‘here is no 
germinating power to be destroyed, and as a consequence there is not a 
country too cold nor a season too backward where the seedling apple will not 
grow and bear fruit.’’ These are broad claims, the value of which remains to 
be demonstrated. ’ 


rial tations. 


MIDSUMMER REPORTS. 


CENTRAL TRIAL STATION, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, SUPT..« 


Although the past winter was characterized by exceptionally 
low temperature for a considerable length of time, yet there 
has been comparatively little winter injury to the plants that 
we have generally regarded could be depended upon. The varie- 
ties of apples of what might be called the third degree of hardi- 
ness, such as Ben Davis, showed considerable injury when 
growth started in the spring, but they have generally made a 
vigorous growth, and at this time bid fair to outgrow any 
harmful result of the past winter. The apples that have been 
entered in competition for the Horticultural Society premium 
of $1,000 have been thinned out by this winter, and I am glad 
on this account that we have had a severe winter that we might 
dispose of the tender varieties of these candidates for our favor. 

‘Such standard varieties as Hibernal; Patten’s Greening and 
Duchess have shown plainly by their behavior this winter that 
it is no mistake to keep them on the list of first degree of hardi- 
ness. 2 

The plums that we have regarded as being hardy have come 
through the winter in good condition, and the promise is now for 
a good crop. I should have stated that our apples also promise 
a fairly good crop on those trees that did not bear well last year. 

Our grapes are in most excellent condition.. The Beta grape, 
which has been pushed to the front by this Station for several 
years, remained on the wires last winter and yet started from 
the outermost buds, and is now in fine condition and promises 
a good crop this year. 

The outlook for strawberries here never was better. Our 
soil is heavy and bakes badly, and this spring it was so solid that 
I thought it best to remove the mulch and cultivate the land, and 
partly, at least, as a result of this treatment we have a better 
crop than usual. 
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Although our blackberries were covered by earth they were 
enawed by mice to such an extent as to be seriously injured. 

The winter was especially severe upon a few plants that we 
have regarded as being exceptionally hardy, and among them are 
the bull pine, of Colorado, and the Platte River cedar, both of 
which have suffered far more than any of our native conifers. In 
rows parallel to the bull pine, the Norway, or red, pine has come 
through the winter in perfect condition; and in other rows 
where the native red cedar and Platte River cedar are together 
our native cedar is in perfect condition while the Platte River 
cedar is badly injured. 

Among the plants of newer introduction which have come 
through the past winter in good condition and which I think 
are deserving a place in our plantings, is Cotoneaster acutifolia. 
This is a European shrub with bright, glossy foliage, and while 


Autumn flowers in a corner bed.—Pyretherum Uligniosum and New England Asters. 


it is of no special value for its fruit or flowers, is a most ex- 
cellent plant for screens and other uses. 

The late blooming tree lilac, known botanically as Syringa 
Pekinensis, has come.through the winter in perfect condition, 
and is now (June 27) in flower. It is certainly a grand thing and 
well worth introducing more generally into our park plantings. 

Among the things that were severely injured the past year 
was. about fifty feet of hedge row of barberry, which was killed 
out entirely. I do not know of any unusual condition that ex- 
isted this year different from many of the eighteen preceding 
years that it has grown in this place. 

Our herbaceous plants, including peonies, irises and a lot of 
other similar plants, have come through the winter in fine condi- 
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tion, and the bloom on them has never been better than this 
year. 

Our collection of hedges, which has attracted much attention 
in the past is in good condition. The only severe loss in it this 
year was the Platte River cedar. However, the Polish privit 
was badly killed back but has started from the roots and is again 
in good condition. 

A small orchard on the north side of the hill at the station 
had washed badly, and last year we seeded it down, and now 
have a fine crop of clover growing on it, which we propose to cut 
_and leave on the land. The object of thus seeding the orchard 
is to increase the amount of humus in the land. It is our inten- 
tion to break up this clover sod next year. 


MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION. 
L. R. MOYER, SUPT. 

After a winter of unusual severity and a late backward spring, . 
the trees, shrubs and flowers at the Montevideo Trial Station are 
for the most part in good condition. Some hardy bulbs perished, 
such as Ixias and Sparaxias. The little blue Siberian Scilla, how- 
ever, came through in good shape. The Narcissi (the old Van 
Sion) were badly injured. Tulips suffered to some extent and did 
not give the usual amount of bloom. A portion of our planting of 
Bleeding Heart and Perennial Phlox perished. 

‘The earliest shrub to leave out and bloom at the station was 
the Manchurian Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus commutata). This 
shrub has been growing at the station for about ten years and has 
reached the height of about twelve or fifteen feet. It was a strik- 
ing object when in full bloom this spring and created much com- 
ment. It was sent out from Russia as Prunus Maackii. It does not 
produce fruit at this station. 

Three different species of Caragana are in cultivation at the sta- 
tion. Caragana arborescens has been growing with us for about 
twelve years and has reached a height of about twelve feet. It may 
be known from the other caraganas common here in the northwest 
by its long pinnate leaves. Caragana fruiticosa has not been culti- 
vated here quite so long. -It is of upright growth and with us has 
reached a height of about eight feet. It blooms more profusely 
than its larger relative and may be known from it by its having but 
four leaflets on each leaf stem. Caragana pygmaea attains a height 
' of from three to four feet and is the most ornamental of the three. 
A hillside covered by this species when in full bloom is a striking 
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sight. Its leaves resemble those of Caragana fruticosa. It shows 
its bright green leaves early in the spring and is then very attrac- 
tive. 

By far the best of the bush honeysuckles is the one received 
from Prof. Budd some twelve years ago as Lonicera splendens. 
It is now known as Lonicera Tartarica speciosa. With us it has 
become a shrub about ten feet high, producing in May and in early 
June an immense profusion of deep pink flowers. The flowers 
measure rather more than an inch in diameter. This shrub is so 
readily and cheaply raised from cuttings that it ought to become 
common. Several other varieties of Lonicera Tartarica are also 
in cultivation at the station, besides Lonicera Morrowi and Lonicera 
Ruprechtiana. They are all well adapted to prairie planting. 

The Russian Oleaster (Elaeagnus angustifolia), more commonly 
known as Russian Olive, has been growing at the station for about 
twelve years and has reached a height of about fifteen feet. Its 
silvery foliage becomes more beautiful year by year. It was unin- 
jured by the winter. Russian Mulberry and Catalpa Speciosa suf- 
fered to some extent; but the Russian Mulberry is fruiting plenti- 
fully, and the Catalpa bids fair to bloom. 

It. was a hard winter on cherries. Ostheim and Suda Hardy 
root-killed, and Wragg and Bessarabian froze back to the ground. 
It is hardly best to encourage cherry planting on our western 
prairies. , 

Roses, even when carefully covered with earth, all suffered more 
or less; but Madam Plantier was uninjured. Rosa Rugosa, unpro- 
tected, came through all right and is now in full bloom. 

Raspberries at this station were covered with earth and will 
produce a good crop. . 

Plums and apples are setting well, and we look for a fair crop 
of fruit.. The old hardy sorts seem to be uninjured. 

The following new material has been planted at the station this 
spring: Carolina poplar, Tartarian maple, Ludwig Spaeth lilac, 
Solanum dulcamara, Aristolochia sipho, Monarda didyma, Paeoma 
festiva maxima, Paeonia rubra, Paeonia modeste, Paeonia rosea, 
Paeonia Pottsii, Paeonia grandiflora, Paeonia delicatissima, Pyre- 
thrum roseum, Madam George Bruant rose, Crimson Rambler rose, 
Marshall P. Wilder rose, Polygonum multiflorum, Chrysanthemum 
latifolium, Coreopsis lanceolata, Dicentra spectabilis alba, Dictamnus 
fraxinella, Pentstemon Torreyi, Silene Virginica, Calycanthus flori- 
dus, Lonicera Xylosteum, Pyrus arbutifolia, Anemone “whirlwind,” 
Asclepias tuberosa, “Shasta daisy,” Coreopsis grandiflora, Dicentra 
eximea, Silver King iris, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Rudbeckia speciosa, 
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Viola cornuta, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Syringa Emodi, 
Philadelphus dianthaeflora, Spiraea tomentosa, besides several va- 
rieties of the newer apple trees. 


PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION. 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT. 


June 13, 1904.—The outlook for apples for this year and for the 
half-hardy trees in our section hereafter is not very encouraging. 
The past test winter and the previous summer, with scab affliction, 
have nearly wiped out all the half-hardy and many of the hardier 
kinds as well. We find the trees on our grounds that were the most 
affected with leaf and fruit scab last year are dying in proportion 
to the amount affected—Haas, Ben Davis, Canada Red, Bailey’s 
Sweet, Tallman Sweet, Snow and a score of other varieties; and 
a long list of seedlings are dead or dying in about the order named, 
and in about the order or extent of scab on leaf last year—that 
would seem to be the cause of the mortality of the trees. On the 
other hand, some of the hardier trees, such as Duchess, Wealthy, 
Hibernal, etc., in this vicinity are reported as dead. Most of the 
cherry trees and young pear trees in this vicinity are killed. 

Small fruits nearly all wintered fairly well, with prospect of a 
good crop of fruit. Apple crop will be very light. Duchess and 
Wealthy and most crab hybrids have set fairly well, while many va- 
rieties will not furnish a specimen. 

Native plums wintered well and now indicate a bountiful crop. 
Some plum pockets and other blight, but not serious. No late frost 
to interfere with blossoms or fruit, even the Aitkin plum, that blos- 
soms so early and is apt to be caught by late frost, escaped this year 
and is loaded with fruit. The nutbearing trees, such as black and 
white walnut, hickory, etc., are setting full of fruit. Forest trees, 
such as elm, soft maple and cottonwood, are now ripening a bountiful 
_crop of seeds. 

This season has been an ideal one for transplanting all kinds of 
nursery stock and a large amount of planting has been done. 

We have been top-working a choice lot of plums on young native 
stock with excellent success so far. The top-working of apples that 
we have done for the last two years does not appear satisfactory at 


this time. 
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SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION. 
MRS. JENNIE STAGER, SUPT. 

June 15, 1904.—Apple trees came through the winter well, but 
very few are bearing. Plums also lived, but will not bear much this 
season on account of plum pocket. Spraying seems to have no ef- 
fect on that disease. All old raspberry plantations killed back, but 
young ones are thrifty. Currants and gooseberries are doing fairly 
well. Strawberries, especially Clyde, would have been a heavy crop 
but are suffering at present from drought. Young evergreens, catal- 
pas and roses mostly killed to ground. Grapes doing fairly well. 
All evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs over two years old doing 
exceptionally well. 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 

June 13, 1904.—The winter of 1903-4 has left its marks on 
some of our tender varieties. The Early Richmond and Wragg 
cherries are dead, or nearly so. A few of them show a little life but 
will be of little value. The Compass cherry is alive to the terminal 
bud and hangs full of fruit. 

Most of the plums that we are testing are fruiting, and some 
are so loaded that they will have to be thinned, or the trees will be 
injured. 

Our bearing apple trees came through the winter in good condi- 
tion, and most of them are quite full of fruit. We thought the se- 
vere cold of last winter would be a test of hardiness, but we find 
no injury, except a few one-year-old nursery trees killed back a 
little. 

The raspberries killed badly in this locality where not protected. 
We were fortunate in having covered ours, and we have promise 
of a full crop if the season proves favorable. 

Strawberries winter-killed some, where the covering was light, 
but in spots unprotected all killed out. They are full of bloom and 
promise a good crop, but they will be at least a week later than usual. 

Grapes are all right. They are blossoming some, but they need 
a long season to mature any fruit on account of the late, cold spring. 

Catalpa killed to the ground. 

Flowering shrubs wintered well. Snowballs blossomed lightly this 
year, but Spirea Van Houttei was at its best and was much admired 
by all who passed by the place. 

Some of my roses killed to the ground, even with a good covering 
Jast fall, but after trimming them back thrifty shoots started, filled 


se 
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with buds. The Rosa Rugosa stood without any winter protection 
and came out perfect. At this time even the earliest roses have not 
blossomed, and paeonies have not opened yet. 

Evergreens came through in good condition. Norway spruce 
sunburned badly but are starting a good growth. All varieties are 
making a beautiful growth. Colorado blue spruce are especially 
fine. 


WINDOM TRIAL STATION. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT., JEFFERS. 


June 14th, 1904.—The wood of about all of our standard fruit 
trees shows some discoloration as a result of the hard winter of 
1903-4, the Anisim, however, being about perfect. Hibernal and 


Winter scene at the Windom Trial Station. 
J 


Duchess are not quite free from discoloration, while the wood of the 
Wealthy, Okabena, Peerless and Patten’s Greening show a trifle 
more injury. - All of the above named varieties are fruiting freely, 
and have probably not been materially injured. No blight in my 
apple orchard at this date. 

Crab apples, as a class, did not fare so well, weakened, as they 
were, by the apple scab, which nearly defoliated some of the trees last 
summer. Some of them were dead this spring, and most of .those 
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that survived did not bloom, but the Florence, Early Strawberry, B. 
Maid and Lyman’s Prolific are now promising a good crop. Sev- 
eral eastern varieties of apples and some of our Minnesota seedlings 
are in rather bad shape, but I will reserve the details for the Decem- 
ber report. 

Plum trees in low, wet lands show considerable injury, no va- 
riety being exempt. The following varieties planted on well drained 
land are carrying a good crop: Wyant, De Soto, Wolf (freestone), 
Wolf (clingstone), Hawkeye, Stoddard, Forest Garden and many 
seedlings. 


Norway spruce at Windom Trial Station. Set in spring of 1887. 


There are no plum pockets on the plum trees, and the curculio 
does not appear to be doing much damage, but the plum rot de- 
stroyed many of the blossoms. This rot is now working to some 
extent on the short spurs. Varieties with Chickasaw or Japanese 
blood in them seem to be more susceptible to this plum rot than 
do the pure Americana varieties. 

We have a few trees of the Vladimir cherry, and they are now 
carrying a small crop. 
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Strawberry plantations, as a rule, came through the winter in 
rather poor condition; the most exposed places suffered the most, 
and the perfect flowering varieties seemed to be injured more 
than the pistillates. They are just beginning to ripen on the old 
beds, and the prospect is that after all we will have a good crop 
of this fruit. 

The Scotch pines, even where well sheltered from the winds, win- 
tered poorly, and they do not, especially the larger ones, seem to be 
recovering very fast. The various spruces wintered finely and are now 
all of them growing vigorously. I believe they are better adapted 
to this section than are the pines. Arbor vitaes are also in good 
shape. 


HORTICULTURE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
D. M. MITCHELL, OWATONNA. 


Thursday, June 16.—I returned from the St. Louis exposition, 
having spent two weeks there. It is impossible for me to describe it ; 
one must see the exposition to realize how great an institution it is; 
no line of business has been neglected, and the horticultural depart- 
ment is just one among the many. 

When one enters the horticultural building he cannot help but 
feel that the fruit industry has been well cared for. The Palace of 
Horticulture is 400 by 800 feet and was erected at a cost of $228,000. 
In it nearly every state, as well as several foreign countries, are 
represented. There is that rivalry between the different states that 
makes the exposition what it is. A great deal of time and money has 
been spent by the exhibitors, and no one can visit the horticultural 
hall without realizing to some extent what the fruit industry of this 
country is. 

We expect to see large displays from such states as California, 
Washington and New York, but when people come to the Minnesota 
exhibit, many not being familiar with what is being done in Minne- 
sota are surprised that we really grow fruit here, and there is 
where we are showing that Minnesota is fast coming to the front 
with her fruit products. It is surprising how many people, even 
right here in our own state, know so little of our fruit industry. 
Our exhibit attracts a great deal of attention and receives very 
favorable comment. 

When the boxes of Wealthy were opened and were found to be 
nearly all sound, it gave me even greater faith in it than I had be- 
fore. I think no apple has received more comment than the Wolf 
River. We know the quality is not as good as many others, but 
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it is a wonderful show apple. Of course all our apples have been 
kept in cold storage, and the boxes are taken out as they are needed 


to replenish the fruit that has spoiled. This takes considerable every - 


day, as cold storage apples do not keep well after being taken out, 
but we have enough to last until the new crop can be had. 

The two turntables are running nicely and add greatly to the 
display. I am in hopes we will have a nice lot of strawberries sent 
down; they will keep well in the refrigerator cases, and with care in 
handling, they can be sent there in good condition. The day I left 
Pennsylvania received a good many. ‘They arrived in good condi- 
tion, considering the distance. 

All the states are going to make a larger showing as fast as they 
get fresh fruit, and I am sure Minnesota will do the same. Several 
large vases of, paeonies are being used, to advantage, they attract 
people and many ask in regard to them. 

On the east of the agricultural and horticultural buildings there 
is a space of several acres used principally for display of hardy 
roses in beds. When I left they were in full bloom and were a 
handsome sight. The beds of Paul Neyron were particularly at- 
tractive. 

I was asked by several how we managed to have so large and 
strong a horticultural society. It shows that our work is being felt 
outside our own state, and it makes us feel justly proud to know that 
others, growing far more fruit than we, are envious of our society. 
One cannot visit the exposition without feeling that he has derived 
a great deal of benefit. There is more to see than any one can do 
justice to. 


MINNESOTA FRUITS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
W. L. TAYLOR, HOWARD LAKE, 

We were always proud of the display of fruit made at the Min- 
nesota State Fair and at the winter meetings of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, but when we were permitted to attend the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, knowing the great amount of fruit raised in the 


so-called apple states and noting the large amount of money raised . 


by some states for a horticultural display and the small amount ap- 
propriated by our own state, I thought Minnesota would not be in it 
at all. You will imagine my surprise when I arrived May 14th to 
find the prettiest display in horticultural hall with Minnesota’s ban- 
ner floating o’er it. Horticultural hall covers about five acres, and 
almost every state in.the Union:has a fruit exhibit here. “Our 


Wolf River apple had: attracted a great deal of attention, and visit- 
ors afl declared it to bé the largest apple in the hall. Our southern ~ 
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cousins were amazed, and we would often hear the remark, “Why, 
we knew you were the ‘bread and butter state,’ but did not know 
that you aspired to rank among the fruit states.’ Once in a while 
some southerner would say, “Do you really raise such apples up 
there among the icebergs?” Or another would exclaim, “We use 


_ Minnesota flour, have Minnesota butter in our cellar, but we never 


tasted a Minnesota apple.’ Here is what H. M. Levering, master 
in chancery, Petersburg, Ill., said: “Your installation is grand, 
beautiful ; while not so large as some, I would pronounce it the pret- 
tiest of them all.” Missouri is putting up quite an expensive ex- 
hibit, California is in the lead as to amount of space occupied; 
Colorado has a beautiful display and deserves credit for her good 
taste ; Illinois is not far behind in the race for supremacy ; Washing- 
ton is showing very highly colored apples as well as other fruit, and 
if they only had Minnesota’s spicy flavor to help them out they 
would soon be in the lead. Texas has done herself proud and gained 
the good will of every one by presenting every visitor with a Cape 
Jessamine blossom. 

We were pleased to find one of our former Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society members in charge of the Texas exhibit, Mr. Mc- 
Henry. Time has changed him somewhat, but he still has a love in 
his heart for Minnesota. Such a good fraternal feeling exists be- 
tween the representatives of the different states that I think the 
fair will.do much to make us a united people, having one common 
interest, the upbuilding of humanity. The state was very fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Thomas Redpath, of Wayzata, who 
takes pride in keeping our exhibit up to the highest point of perfec- 
tion. : 

In the Palace of Agriculture can be seen wonderful displays of 
all the different states, as well as from every civilized country on 
the globe. This building has a floor space of more than eighteen 
acres, and if one goes through all the aisles and streets of this one 
building he must travel over fourteen miles. And by the time he 
visits the various buildings of the government, mines, transporta- 
tion, liberal art, machinery, electricity, palace of education, fine arts 


_and all’the foreign and state buildings, he will be apt to take up a 
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popular refrain, “It’s too big, too big. 


Do not allow apples to lie in heaps or in very large bins to sweat. Sweat 
ing ripens an apple in a very brief period. Get the fruit from the tree into the 
hands of customers as quickly as possible. But if it is not to be marketed at 
once; then store in a well-ventilated house or, better still. in cold storage. By 
changing the air during the cold nights of autumn and spring, keeping the 
house closed when the air outside is warmer, apples can be carried past the 
autumn surplus to better prices later on. 


ecretary’s orner. 


} HoNoRs FOR MINNESOTA FrRouItTS.—‘‘'To Minnesota was awarded the 
honor of having the best completed exhibit of fruits in glass jars at the open- 
ing of the St. Louis Fair.’’—American Fruits, June, 1904. 


BEST MINNESOTA APPLE FOR MAKING CIDER.—Is there anything better 
than the Transcendent as a cider apple for Minnesota? This variety being so 
subject to blight few want to plant it, and what is there that can take its place 
for cider purposes? 


FRUIT IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY.—A letter from Peter O. Vangen, 
Climax, Minn., (in the Red River Valley not far from Crookston) says: ‘‘I 
examined my apple trees and the following varieties showed bright wood: 
Anisim, Charlamoff, Virginia, Whitney, Briar’s Sweet; the following showed 
more or less discolored wood: Wealthy, Longfield, Good Peasant, Patten’s 
Greening and Hibernal. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT ST. LouIs.—There 
have been added recently to this exhibit a colleetion of some fifty glass jars 
of assorted fruits put up by the Jewell Nursery Co. These have been arranged 
by Mr. Redpath along the upper shelving and just in front of the mirrors, 
where they will show to the best advantage. We hope to publish soon a 
photograph of the exhibit with its new adornments. 


NORTHWESTERN GREENING APPLES FROM THE CELLAR IN JUNE.—Prof. 
S. B. Green has been keeping a small quantity of Northwestern Greening 
apples in his cellar, at his residence in St. Anthony Park, and they were found 
in good enough condition the first week in June so that he was able to send a 
peck of very nice specimens to St. Louis for display at the Minnesota fruit 
exhibit. The fruit was kept without any special care in an ordinary cellar. 


Topics FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The program for the annual meet- 
ing is now in preparation and topics in part selected. There are undoubtedly , 
subjects that many of our members would like considered that may not be 
thought of by the officers of the society. If you will kindly write to the sec- 
retary in regard to any such subjects that you consider of special worth for 
this coming gathering you will to that degree assist the officers in this work. 


DEATH OF GEORGE A. STAGER.—A clipping from a St. Cloud paper 
announces the death of Mr. Geo. A. Stager, husband of Mrs. Jennie Stager, 
who is so well known to the members of our society as a regular attendant for 
many years at our annual meetings. Mr. Stager was connected with the St. 
Cloud reformatory as superintendent of carpentry work. He was con- 
sidered in good health and passed away after a few days illness only, at the 
age of sixty years. 


‘“‘AMERICAN FRuITs.’’—This is the title of a new monthly issued by 
American Fruits Publishing Co. at Rochester, N. Y. Judging by the first 
number it will prove to be a publication of much practical value, especially to 
fruit growers who have a shipping interest to consider. A sample copy can 
undoubtedly be had by application to the publisher. Subscription rates are 
placed at $1.00 per annum, although they are making special limited offer of 
50c for this year, as we understand. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEETING AT GLENCOE-—Upon invitation of Capt. A. 
H. Reed, who is enthusiastic in his efforts to organize a strong horticultural 
society at Glencoe, Prof. S. B. Green and the writer visited that place on 
Tuesday, June 28th, attending during the day a dairyman’s convention and in 
the evening a meeting of those interested in horticulture. On account of a 
misunderstanding as to the place of meeting and the stormy evening the at- 
tendance was light, but those present were sufficiently interested to have made 
the gathering well worth while. A pleasant feature of the meeting was three 
rows of little girls in white dresses with bouquets, to whom Prof. Green talked 
very pleasantly for a half hour before the general subject of the meeting was 
taken up. There should be such societies organized and meetings held in 
every community in the state. 

MINNESOTA STRAWBERRIES AT THE WORLD’S Fair.—On June 15th the 
first case of strawberries was sent from Minnesota to the World’s Fair, being 
contributed by Frank I. Harris, of La Crescent. The next shipment was made 
the following Monday, and since that time strawberries have been going down 
there in a steady stream in sfficient quantity to keep the Minnesota exhibit 
amply supplied, and in the main they are coming in very fine condition. 
Under date of June 23rd, Mr. A. K. Bush who was visiting the World’s Fair 
at that time says: ‘‘The 64 plates of strawberries we had on exhibition yes- 
terday were so attractive that about every person who passed the booth stopped 
to look them over and say good things about the general appearance and high 
quality.’’ Since the time above mentioned a large amount of strawberries 
have been sent, so the exhibit must approximate at times 200 plates. 


REFRIGERATORS FOR WORLD’S FAIR SHIPMENTS.—Ten refrigerators 
have been constructed for use in shipping small fruits from Minnesota to the 
World’s Fair. They are made to hold 48 quarts of strawberries or 96 pints 
of raspberries, and will carry about sixty pounds of ice. Reports from the 
Minnesota exhibit as to the condition of fruit received in them indicate that 
they are maintaining a satisfactory temperature. These refrigerators have 
been placed at the more central fruit growing points of the state from which 
the largest shipments are being made. From other points fruit is being sent 
in ordinary cases, and the weather continuing moderate this fruit is also 
reaching the fair in fine condition. Special care should be taken in gathering 
fruit for this purpose to select berries that are a little under ripe; over-ripe 
berries it is useless to send to St. Louis. They become mouldy before they ar- 
rive there even. Invariably gather fruit for this purpose before it is quite ripe 


A. K. BusH AT THE WoORLD’S FAIR.—Mr. A. K. Bush was present at the 
World’s Fair as assistant in the horticultural department during the last two 
weeks in June. His report will probably appear in the August number. Re- 
ferring to the exhibit in the course of his correspondence he speaks of “the 
fine collection of Minnesota fruits which covered the shelving and filled the 
various glass containers. The Minnesota fruit exhibit is certainly a credit to 
the state and to the people who collected and installed it. The average of 300 
plates compare very favorably with our next door neighbors in the building, 
the states of New York, Washington, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. We 
don’t show the quantity of apples that the first named states have in heaps and 
piles, but our variety is fully equal to theirs. The booth is very tasty in de- 
sign.’ And again he says ‘‘the Minnesota fruit exhibit, especially of straw- 
berries, received many compliments.’’ His letter of June 25th says, ‘Our 
strawberry exhibit excels anything that has been put on the tables up to date 
so we are told.”’ 
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NEW FRUITS AT SOUTH DAKOTA EXPERIMENT STATION.—In a letter 
under date of June 21st, Prof. N. E. Hansen, says: ‘‘The numerous new 
creations in fruits at this station came through the winter in very good con- 
dition asa whole. If my 225 varieties of hybrid strawberries ripen in time 
would like to send some to your summer meeting. I hope to select the best 
three or four out of the lot and make a distribution next season. My Sand 
Cherry hybrids appear promising. Some are hybrids of the Sand Cherry with 
large Japanese plums and hence ought to give us something pretty good in 
quality and of fair size.’’ 


MINNESOTA STRAWBERRY Crop.—Notwithstanding the considerable in- 
jury to the strawberry fields in many parts of the state and especially where 
the snowfall was comparatively light, the unusually favorable weather, with 
plenty of rain and not too much heat, has brought out an unexpectedly large 
strawberry crop this year, and with the new fields which were planted a year 
ago this spring it is probable that the Minnesota strawberry crop will equal 
the very large one of a year ago. In many cases sufficient attention is paid 
to the growth of this berry so that it is becoming a large factor i in the income 
of the fruit growers of the state. 


COLD STORAGE APPLES FOR THE WORLD’s FatrR.—Of the apples that 
are being taken out of cold storage every ten days for the Minnesota exhibi} 
at the World’s Fair the Wealthy still holds the lead. Of the last lot taken 
out at St. Louis on June 19th, Antonovka, North Star and Peerless were en- 
tirely worthless. Other varieties, including Wealthy, Anisim and Yahnke 
and a box of seedlings, were in good condition. About 44 bushels of apples 
are yet in cold storage for the World’s Fair exhibit, most of them of varieties 
that have heretofore shown excellent keeping qualities. 


STRAWBERRIES AT THE SUMMER MEETING.—There were shown at the 
late summer meeting sixty-six varieties of strawberries. There was less com- 
petition than usual, two of the principal berry exhibitors, R.H. L Jewett and 
Benjamin Hoyt, not being present. Senator Dunlap stands at the head ofthe 
list as to number of plates of any one variety exhibited. _Bederwood, Warfield 
and Clyde stand next; Sample is next in the list, followed by Enhance and ~ 
Brandywine; then Crescent and Splendid. There was a large number of other 
varieties that had two plates shown. Senator Dunlap is evidently the favorite 
with the Minnesota berry growers. ; 


MAKE EARLY ENTRIES FOR THE STATE Farr.—A splendid premium 
list in the horticultural department is offered to the growers of fruit and 
flowers at the coming state fair. Over $1,000 is offered on the fruit list 
alone and about two-thirds that amount for flowers. This should insure the 
finest fruit and flower exhibit ever made at our fair. What have you that you 
can enter for this display? Address E. W. Randall, Hamline, for premium 
list if you have not one and make your entries early and prepare for the 
occasion, 


APPLES AND PLUMS WANTED FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR.—A good many 
offers of fruits for the fall exhibit at the World’s Fair have already been made, 
but it is desired that every fruit grower in the state who is interested in this 
exhibit should have an opportunity to contribute. We want especially early 
varieties of apples and plums, such kinds as can be sent the first of August or 
thereabouts. Every variety of fall fruits that is grown in our state should be 
shown at the World’s Fair. What have you, dear reader, that you are willing 
to contribute to this purpose? Please write the secretary in regard to it with- 
out delay that the necessary arrangements for shipping, etc., may be made. 
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APPLE ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA. 
H. F. BUSSE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The experience of the writer, which extends over a period of 
twenty-five years, began in the spring of 1878, when he set out 
fifty two-year-old trees consisting of the following varieties: 
Transcendent, Hyslop, Briar Sweet, Virginia and Duchess. 

These all grew well and four years after planting came in bear- 
ing. Six years. after planting they started to blight. Nine years 
after planting most of them were dead with the exception of the 
Briar Sweet, Virginia and Duchess. Wishing to give the Tran- 
scendent and the Hyslop another trial, these were replanted with the 
same varieties. These trees grew well for a time, but upon coming 
in bearing again blighted. 

This experience caused me to believe that it would not pay to 
plant these varieties in this location. However, I was determined 
to find some variety which would successfully replace them, and, 
after hearing that the Russian varieties were hardy and adapted to 
different soils I determined to try these in their place. This move 
proved to be a complete success, and as a result I now have the 
Russians, Briar Sweet, Virginia and Duchess in the old orchard. 
These trees are now all alive and bearing fruit every year. This 
proved to me that apples could be successfully raised in Minnesota 
and made me still more anxious to have a larger orchard. 

Twelve years ago with a view to increasing the size of my 
orchard I set out forty more Duchess. These are in thriving con- 
dition, and from them I harvest each year a large crop of apples. So 
far the orchard was a complete success and gave me much satisfac- 
tion. However, the receipts from the sale of apples were small, and 
I now saw no good reason why the orchard should not be made to 
pay and pay well. 

I then started my commercial orchard, in the spring of 1895, by 
setting out 600 more trees. Of these 200 were crabs and 400 
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standard apples, comprising about fifteen varieties, among them the 
Hyslop and Transcendent, for, as you all know, the public still 
cries for them. 


These were given the most favorable location, being planted 


on a high knoll having a northwestern slope, which my experience 
goes to show is the most favorable location possible. This time 
the Transcendent and the Hyslop grew well and passed the period 
when they had previously blighted and bore fruit for three years. 
This was a source of great satisfaction to me, as I now thought 
I had succeeded in finding a location where these varieties would 
do well. But in June and July, 1902, these trees started to blight 
with fruit upon them. This was discouraging enough, but, to 
make the matter worse, some of the Wealthy and the Virginia crabs 
also blighted. This convinced me that the Transcendent and the 
Hyslop must have given the disease to the Wealthy and the Virginia, 
since I had never known these two last varieties to blight in my 
orchard. The Wealthy and Virginia blighted badly both in the 
forks and in the body of the trunk. When the tree is so attacked, 
death is sure to follow. It is my intention to replace these trees 


with some other varieties which in my experience are long lived 


and free from blight. 

At the present time my orchard contains from 1,500 to 1,600 
trees, young and old, and is in first class condition, practically free 
from blight and bearing heavily. In fact, some of the young trees 
planted only eight years ago bore from one to six bushels per tree. 

In regard to the varieties of apples which are to be recommended 
either for home use or commercial purposes, I am led by twenty- 
five years’ experience to recommend the following varieties: among 
the crabs, Shields, Lyman’s Prolific, Tonka and Virginia; among 
the standard apples, Duchess, Okabena, Peerless, Patten’s Greening, 
Wealthy, Hibernal and Northwestern Greening. 

In addition to the crabs mentioned in the above list, I.also have 
growing in my orchard the Florence, Winona Beauty and Montreal 
Beauty, but as these are not yet in bearing I can hardly give an 
opinion as to’ their value. There is one variety to which I wish 
to call your attention. This is a seedling crab, ten years old, raised 
from seed by me and not as yet named. This crab is about the size 
of a Florence and a little darker red than a Transcendent. Two 
points in favor of this seedling crab are: first, it sells for the highest 
price in the market; and, second, it has been absolutely free from 
blight for the past ten years. 

Some Orange crabs which I raised last year could not be sold 
in the Minneapolis market on account of their color. Nevertheless 
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they are fine for pickling purposes, although they do not make 
good jelly. 

I would advise any young planter to set out both crabs and 
standard apples, since there is always a good demand for both. 
During the past year the crop of crab apples was small, there being 
but few upon the trees and these were small and scabby from fung- 
ous disease. My own yield from 250 trees was but fifteen bushels. 
The crop of standard apples, on the other hand, was the largest that 
I ever raised and sold at good prices. 


H. F. Bussee and his boys harvesting Duchess. 


In conclusion, I would say that my own experience has been 
satisfactory on the whole and that there can be no question about 
successfully raising apples in Minnesota and making a good living 
out of it. Those of us who started at an early day know some of 
the drawbacks to overcome, lack of home grown stock for planting, 
few varieties and many other difficulties. One by one these have 
been removed by constant work and perseverance until at the present 
time the demand for Minnesota apples to feed the great northwest 
is rapidly increasing, while many medals from eastern states, won 
in the face of Michigan and Missouri competition, prove that the 


. 
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Minnesota apple is where it belongs, at the top, and that apple 
orcharding in Minnesota is a subject well worth our consideration. 


The Chairman: I will say that I visited Mr. Busse’s orchard 
this past autumn, and it was in very fine condition. It is a very 
fine orchard. I never saw Okabena look as well as they did in that 
orchard. It has proved very productive with him. It is the same 
with the Patten’s Greening. I think Mr. Patten has reason to 
felicitate himself on originating that apple, and this society is fortu- 
nate in getting it on its list. It is going to make a great record 
in this section. I think any one may regard it as the highest honor 
to originate an apple of that kind. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: Why do you consider a northwest slope 
best for the apple orchard? 

Mr. Busse: I have two reasons: one is that there is more air 
on that side, and the other is that the north side is not so much sub- 
ject to drouth as the south side. Otherwise, we can get good trees 
ona south slope by mulching and keeping the ground in good con- 
dition. 

Mr. Elliot: That is a good point; the drouth is not so severe 
on a north slope as it is on a south slope. 

Mr. Hall: Do you set a tree out that blights? Do you think 
it affects the other trees? 

Mr. Busse: It depends upon the varieties. I said in the paper 
that the Hyslop will not do. 

Mr. Kellogg: What kind of soil have you? 

Mr. Busse: Heavy clay subsoil. 

Mr. Kellogg: Do you cultivate your orchard? 

Mr. Busse: I cultivate and mulch both. 

Mr. Taylor: How far apart did you plant your trees? 

Mr. Busse: I planted the old orchard 14x16, but those Duchess 
spread out so I can hardly get through them. Then I planted the 
next orchard 16x16. I found that sufficient for the Wealthy, but 
it is not for the Patten’s Greening, Hibernal and such varieties. 
. I set out some sixty or seventy Patten’s Greening about six years 
ago, and we have a hard time now getting through with the wagon 
to gather the apples. They ought to be set about twenty feet apart. 
I started a new orchard a year ago last spring, and I set those trees 
18x18. 

Mr. Kellogg: What kind did you mostly plant? 

Mr. Busse: They were mostly Wealthy. Sixteen by sixteen 
would do for Wealthy and some upright trees, otherwise I would 
set them 18x20 feet apart; that is not too close. The more sun 
and air you can get into the trees the better. 

Mr. Philips: Sixteen by thirty feet is still better. 

Mr. Busse: Perhaps so, but I am not so rich in land as some 
people. 

Mr. Barnes: Which do you prefer, a low top or a tall bodied 
frees 

Mr. Busse: I would take the Wealthy with as low a top as I 
could get it, but the Patten’s Greening I would not have with so low 
a top. The Wealthy I would have with branches about two feet 
from the ground. 
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Mr. Brackett: What do you consider the most profitable tree 
in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Busse: That depends a good deal upon the season. Some 
seasons one variety does a little better than some other variety. We 
have Duchess that I would say pay as well as anything we have in 
certain seasons, but the Okabena pays:as well on the whole as any 
variety I have in the orchard, and they are in bearing every year. 
They bear well every year and more heavily than most varieties. 
I would place the Patten’s Greening next in the list; as Prof. Green 
said, it is a money maker. It was the best money maker I had two 
years ago, although the Hibernal turned out well. They were so 
large I think the grocer said there were sixty apples in a basket. 
He said he could sell them two for a nickel and make a good profit 
on them 

Mr. Barnes: Did you plant them straight up and down or did 
you lean them? 

Mr. Busse: I slanted them to the south and have practiced 
that method for several years. I did not do that in the first orchard 
I planted, but since then I have done so. I think it is a good idea 
as it seems to keep them from splitting out in the crotch. 

Mr. Barnes: Do you notice any benefit by planting the lower 
branches toward the south? 

Mr. Busse: I always try to get the lower branches toward the 
southwest side. 

Mr. Barnes: I guess you understand your business. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. H. H. Pond: Does the Patten’s Greening show any dispo- 
sition to decay? 

Mr. Busse: No, sir, not enough to speak of. Almost any ap- 
ple will rot. I find even the Duchess will rot, and the Patten’s 
Greening will rot now and then. Ihave heard that said against it, 
but I could not say that of my own experience. They will rot some, 
of course, but no more so than any other apple and not enough to 

make particular mention of it. I think when the Professor was in 
my orchard the apples were all perfectly sound. 

The Chairman: Does it drop with you? 

Mr. Busse: No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Taylor: Do your customers inquire for any particular 
variety of apples? 

Mr. Busse: Well, people will ask me, “What varieties of apples 
have you got?” I say to them, “A good variety.” Then they say, 
“Sweet or sour?” J say, “Both.” (Laughter and applause.) - I 
simply give them a trial, cut a piece out of an apple and let them try 
it. There is no trouble about selling them after they taste the ap- 
ples. Last fall after I was all sold out, I could have sold 500 bush- 
els more if I had had them. I have got nothing but good, sound 
apples, and I can get a good price for them. 

The Chairman: How much do you get out of your orchard? 

Mr. Busse: Well, I can’t tell exactly. I have so many trees 
that were not yet in bearing. I suppose I had in the neighborhood 
of three acres in bearing. 
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The Chairman: How much did you get out of them, say about 
$500. 

: Mr. Busse: Well, yes, I guess about in that neighborhood. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: How much per bushel did you get? 

Mr. Busse: $1.25 and $1.00 a bushel; they usually netted me 
$1.00 a bushel. I always sold the Patten’s Greening and the Oka- 
bena for $1.00 a bushel. The Okabena comes at a time just after 
the Duchess and just before the Wealthy is ready. 

Mr. Taylor: The tendency is to advise people to set trees a 
little further apart than they have been in the habit of doing. Quite 
a few people advised me to set my trees further apart. They are 
fruiting now. I have had thirty years’ experience, and if I had’ 
set them thirty feet apart they would always stay far apart. If 
trees are set close together one tree is a protection to its neighbor, 
and it is a good deal better to set them close together than it is to 
set them so far apart. A rod apart gives 160 to the acre, and they 
will give a good deal larger yield to the acre. 

Mr. Probstfeld: Mr. Busse said his Okabena were in good con- 
dition at this time. I had to eat mine right away or lose them: 
How do you account for that? He says his are in good condition at 
the present time.. 

Mr. Busse: I have some Okabena at home, and they were pret- 
ty good the other day. 

Mr. Probstfeld: I keep my Wealthy way along to the middle 
of January. 

Mr. Barnes: May I offer one word of suggestion, and I would 
not feel like going home without saying a few words. To you peo- 
ple who contemplate planting an orchard let me give you this advice: 
Plant your trees together close north and south; plant two varieties 
in the same row. Plant the Patten’s Greening and the Northwestern 
Greening alternately, and the Patten’s Greening will pay for itself 
before the Northwestern will come into bearing, and if you have 
them close together you lose no:time, money or labor in cutting out 
those trees. You will lose no money in any event by planting close. 
together north and south. 


STARTING LOCUSTS FROM SEED. 


PROF. S. B. GREEN. 


How can I start a locust plantation from seed? What variety should I 
select and where can I get seed?—F. J. Empenger. 

The only locust that would be hardy enough for satisfactory growth in 
your section is whatis known as the yellow or black locust. The honey locust 
is too liable to kill back to the ground to be recommended for this purpose. 
The seed of this locust may be gathered about Minneapolis,and I should prefer 
to get Minnesota grown seed. The tree will be found quite hardy at Maple 
Plain, but it is not sufficiently hardy for general planting in exposed places in 
western Minnesota. 

In handling the seed there will be poor success in making it grow unless it 
is treated with hot water before being planted, but when so treated it will 
grow quickly. The seed may be gathered during the- winter, as the pods re- 
main on the trees until toward spring. 
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NOTES ON FORESTRY WORK IN MINNESOTA. 
GEN. C. C. ANDREWS, CHIEF FOREST FIRE WARDEN AND SECRETARY OF 
THE MINNESOTA STATE FORESTRY BOARD. 


Mr. President; Ladies and Gentlemen: Pine County, in this 
state, contains 900,000 acres of land exclusive of water. The Ger- 
man state of Baden, which is smaller than Pine County, has 240,000 
acres of state forest, from which it derives an annual net profit of 
$660,000.. The kingdom of Wurtemburg is only a little larger than 
our St. Louis County, but it has 418,000 acres of state forest, from 
which it derives a net annual revenue of $4.00 per acre, which is a 
great deal more than our American farmers derive from their culti- 
vated land. The kingdom of Saxony has 432,000 acres of state 
forest, from which it derives an annual profit of $4.50 per acre. In 
Saxony they have ascertained that the average annual increment 
per acre is 225 feet, board measure. They utilize there all parts of 
the tree, even some of the roots, so from that state forest they have 
an annual product of 97,000,000 feet of lumber, board measure, and 
the forest remains unimpaired. It even becomes more valuable from 
year to year. Now there are larger countries with these state 
forests. Prussia has 6,000,000 acres of state forest, from which it 
derives $9,000,000 annual revenue net, and France has 2,000,000 
acres of state forest from which it derives a net profit of $1.91 per 
acre. In these cases the forests are not all together, of course. 
They are in scattered localities, and mostly on mountains and on 
sandy soil. These forests have good roads through them, and they 
are practically national parks, attractive for tourists, and our Amer- 
ican travelers find great delight in going through them. 

These are samples of what some of-the European countries have 
been doing for a long time, and they show what could be done in 
this country. Of course the revenue of the forest would not be so 
large in this country as in countries thickly peopled, where labor is 
cheaper and a market is easier of access. 

It is said we must wait until there is a strong public sentiment 
before we can accomplish much-in forestry. There is a good deal 
of sentiment now for forestry. Governor DeWitt Clinton did not 
wait for any very strong public sentiment before he built the Erie 
Canal. They laughed at him and many called it “Clinton’s ditch.” 
He was a statesman, and he put it through. There was no very 
great public pressure brought to bear upon our statesmen in Min- 
nesota, of whom Governor Ramsey was the leader, to provide by law 
that all the school lands should be sold for not less than five dollars 
per.acre. It was because there was a statesman at the head of af- 
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fairs that it was done. He looked ahead and had it done. The 
consequence is that Minnesota now has a school fund of $15,000,000, 
which is likely to be increased at $25,000,000. What we need is a 
good, strong man in the legislature who will make forestry a 
specialty. We have friends in the legislature. They added twelve 
amendments to our fire warden law in our last legislature. They 
appropriated $20,000 to extend Itasca State Park. They passed a 
law authorizing the state forestry board to buy land for forestry 
purposes at $2.50 per acre, but they failed to appropriate the money. 
This was because there was no man in the legislature to make 
forestry a specialty, and until we have such a man we will make no 
particular progress in forestry in Minnesota. 


Jack Pine grove. highest trees, about twenty-six feet high. on the thousand acres in Cass 
County, donated to the state of Minnesota for forestry by the late Ex-Gov. John S. 
Pillsbury. The Forestry Board has prepared a nursery on this land on 
which it will sow pine and spruce trees this spring. 


We have been discussing forestry for many years in Minnesota. 
We have a forestry board which has been in operation five years. 
We have on this board such men as Frederick Weyerhauser, the 
greatest lumberman in the country, our friend Mr. Owen, John 
Cooper, who was president of the State Agricultural Society and a 
lumberman, Prof. S. B. Green, Dr. A. C. Wedge of Albert Lea, 
and others—in all nine members. We are equipped to plant trees 
on non-agricultural land, but the legislature has given us no money 
for that purpose. 

Let us suppose you are members of the finance committee, or 
the committee on appropriations in the legislature. You are friendly 
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to forestry, but here comes the governor and prominent politicians 
and say they must certainly have $100,000 for the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion; they must have a lot of money for the state university; they 
must build some more buildings at the state experiment station; they 
have four insane hospitals and many other public institutions which 
must be supported. Members from all parts of the state are clamor- 
ing for money, and they will have it; and while they are friendly 
to forestry, unless you have a man who makes forestry a specialty 
and fights for it with energy, we shall not get money for forestry. 
Now I trust that when you go home and in due time come to elect 
senators and representatives you will say to the candidate, “My 


Non-agricultural land near Ely, Minn., from which white pine forest has been cut. 


friend, promise me one thing—that you will give earnest support 
to forestry measures.” 

What forestry means for Minnesota is simply this: The remain- 
ing original pine timber will be cut in the next fifteen years. Some 
second growth pine, if protected from fire, will then be cut from year 
to year, but it will not be as good as the original growth, and there 
will not be enough of it for home consumption. Lumber will be 
‘dearer, and our great lumber industry will decline. There are, how- 
ever, fully three million acres of waste land in scattered localities 
which if planted with pine would in time become normal forests 
yielding forever a supply sufficient for our home need. Such forests 
‘would by their growth perpetually yield a net annual revenue on 
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the capital invested’ of three per cent compound interest, besides: 
many indirect benefits. On such waste, sandy land it will take on an 
average about eighty years for a crop of pine trees to grow to mer- 
chantable size. Individuals cannot wait so long for a crop, and they 
will not engage in the business. The state, to whom time does not 
occur, must undertake the work by purchasing waste land and plant- 
ing it with pine. 

The forestry board is ready to go to work. Will you see that 
the legislature provides us with the means? 


Mr. S. M. Owen: The gentleman was speaking about the in- 
come of the state forests of Europe. What would the income be 
from those lands if not in forest? 

Gen. Andrews: Practically nothing. The lands are mostly 
unfit for agriculture. 


STARTING AN ORCHARD—SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WITH 1,100 TREES. 


Cc. C. DIKE, WHITE ’BEAR LAKE. 


In starting an orchard for commercial purposes, the object is to 
make money, and the questions where to plant, how much to plant 
and what to plant come in at the very first. A northeast slope, of 
good timber soil, and well drained naturally or artificially, is gen- 
erally considered by experts as the best. On my land I have all the 
slopes. They are quite short ones, from one to two hundred feet, 
and I have both apples and plums on slopes pointing north, south, 
east and west. These slopes with me make no difference as I can 
see—I think good soil and drainage of more importance than slopes, 
and I think any land on any slope that will produce good crops of 
corn, oats or potatoes can be made to bear apples and plums. 
profitably. 

About how much to plant: If it is for a home orchard and 
pleasure, perhaps one hundred to one hundred and fifty trees, 
selected with care from the list given in the Minnesota State Ex- 
perimental Bulletin No. 83, edited by Prof. S. B. Green, will be as 
well as one could do. Out of about a dozen varieties I think the 
De Soto and Hawkeye have been the most profitable among the 
plums. The Stoddard has also done well, and with me closely re- 
sembles the Hawkeye. If I were to plant another orchard of 1,000: 
or more trees, I think I should plant very few plums, and in apples 
the Wealthy, Duchess and Patten’s Greening would probably be 
about all the varieties I would have. If we can get the best early,. 
medium and late apple with only three varieties it would be much 
better than to have more. I think it will be very hard to find for the 
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vicinity of St. Paul or Minneapolis three apples that will produce 
mote money than the Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s Greening. 

In crabs I have the Orange, Whitney, Early Strawberry, Vir- 
ginia, Martha and Minnesota. With me none of these have been 
profitable for market. I am told that the Florence, Shields and 
Lyman’s Prolific will give the best early, medium and late crabs for 
this locality. All are good crabs and prolific bearers. 

Now about how much to plant: Judging from what experience 
I have had I think 1,000 or more trees will give quite a business 
or a good living for an average family, while with less than that 
number it would be difficult to make a living without depending on 
some other vocation to help out. I used to think the plums in this 
vicinity would be more profitable than the apple, but the last two 
years with me it has been the reverse. 

In laying out my orchard I drove stakes to sight by and then 
used the team and plow for marking the rows. On reaching the end 
of the row, I returned with the plow in the same furrow, thus go- 
ing twice in a row and throwing out the earth wider and deeper 
than one could by going once in a place. I also found it easier to 
make the rows straight and the same distance apart between all the 
rows. In marking the cross row I also went twice ina row. This 
plan aided considerably in digging the holes. 

If you make the rows 20x20 ft. each way it gives you about one 
hundred and eight trees per acre, or 4,320 trees on forty acres. I 
planted my orchard much too close. I believe better results will be 
obtained with plums by not planting closer than 20x24 ft., espe- 
cially with the spreading varieties, and apples not closer than 20x25 
ft. for the upright growers and 25x30 it. or even 30x30 ft. for the 
more spreading kinds, like Hibernal and Lyman’s Prolific. I un- 
derstand some large orchards will be planted in 1904 west of Minne- 
apolis, allowing only a sq. rod per tree, or 160 per acre. I think 
this is too close. Such close planting with low heading will make it 
very hard to use clean cultivation or even cultivate at all without 
close pruning after the trees come into full bearing. 

On very rich soils it may do to have the holes as small as two 
and a half feet in diameter and two feet deep, but I think a more 
liberal hole will be better; and on poorer soils with stiff subsoils I 
would not have a hole less than three feet in diameter and thirty 
inches deep. In digging the holes on my land, which has a stiff clay 
subsoil, I had all the soil, or top earth, placed one side of the hole and 
on the same side with all the holes, and all the bottom earth thrown 
out on the opposite side of all the holes. Then when I came to set 
the trees, I had no difficulty in finding the best earth. In digging 
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holes if you find the water coming in and remaining there the 
ground must be drained, for apple and plum trees will not live long 
with roots under water. 

When I came to choose my trees, I chose two year old root- 
grafted trees. Local nurseries will generally give better results than 
those from greater distances. It is easier to get them in good con- 
dition. Mine were shipped and received in good shape. I imme- 
diately heeled them in the ground, trimming off all broken and 
bruised roots, and trimming off about one-third of the last year’s 
growth from the tops. I took great care not to leave the roots ex- 
posed to either sun or air much more than a minute at any one time; 
also kept the roots well watered. 

When all was ready for setting I had a man distribute the trees 
in lots of about fifty each, in places convenient for setting, and 
heeled them in. For getting water I had some holes dug in a swamp 
near by and planks run out to the holes. I had a boy to take the 
trees from the heeling-in trenches and drop them in the holes. I 
had three good men with shovels to handle the earth. Coming to a 
hole I would take a tree and hold it in the hole till it stood six to 
eight inches lower in the hole than it stood in nursery row and note 
how much earth would be required to fill the hole up to the roots. 
Then I had the shovelers fill the hole up to the required point and 
level it off. Now, I took my tree, got into the hole, spread out the 
roots as naturally as I could and had the men sprinkle fine, rich 
earth over the roots till they were covered about three inches deep. 
After this I had the men shovel as fast as they could and I trampled 
the earth in hard, taking pains to have the earth packed in close 
around the tree and all around the edges of the hole, so as to leave 
no air spaces to dry out the roots. I filled the hole so that when 
finished it would be about two inches lower than the surrounding 
ground. Now the water man came along and holding the pail breast 
high or more, slowly poured the water so that it fell around the butt 
of the tree and disappeared down among the roots, carrying con- 
siderable fine earth with it and thus completely filling all. the small 
spaces that might escape the hand filling. 

In setting the trees I tried to have them all lean a little to the 
southwest. Now after finishing a row I would go back and see if 
the water had loosened up the roots so as to throw the tree out of 
line and if any needed it would straighten them up and firm the 
ground around the tree. 

After the holes were prepared I set out in one day three hundred 
and fifty in this way, and I think I can set 1,000 trees in three days 
after the holes are ready. 
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In places where water is not handy a water tank and pump 
might perhaps be secured from some one that had a thresher and 
a more liberal supply of water be used with advantage. I gave 
the trees, I think, two or three waterings after the setting and 
leveled off the ground with team and drag and cultivator. The 
heap of bottom earth left on the ground I spread around with the 
shovel. ' 

The first season I aimed to go round once in about ten days and 
stir up the ground around each tree for a distance of about six 
feet in diameter with a four-tined hoe or a garden rake, thus giving 
the trees a dust mulch. The first year I planted corn and beans 
for a crop and cultivated freely. The second year I planted corn, 
and after this I let the trees have the ground. I neglected to put 
on tree protectors the first year, and this prepared the way to 
numerous sun scalds. 

Late in the fall I gave the ground a good deep cultivation and 
mounded up the earth with a spade around each tree a foot high 
or more for protection against mice. That winter we had deep 
snows, and it drifted badly in the apple orchard. The mice and rab- 
bits girdled about sixty trees so that they died. Since then I have 
made it a point after every snow storm that left the snow deep 
around the trees to stamp the snow down hard around the trunk 
of the tree. I have had very little trouble from the mice since. 

The cost of setting out the first seven hundred trees was about 
five cents each. Later settings have cost more; labor was higher, 
and I did not run so large a force. It is economy to have men 
enough to fill all the stations so none will have to do double duty. 

I have not sprayed much. I think if I had used the spraying 
calendar faithfully for the last three years 1 would have done much 
better. 

So far I have not done much manuring. I have used ashes 
freely on the apples with good results. The trees made a good 
start the first year. The second and third years many of them made 
a growth of from three to four feet and were so tender the winds 
switched them badly. Since coming into bearing the growth has 
been slower, and from now on I intend to manure freely, also do 
more mulching. 

So far I have depended on dust mulch mostly; where the 
ground has been steep and washed badly, as it has in several places, 
I have put in raspberry brush and coarse hay, then thrown on 
earth and cultivated same as before. These places have not washed 
to do any damage the second time. 
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The first, second and third years I tried to keep off all buds and 
branches that were not needed to make a good top, and if this is 
faithfully kept up through the life of the tree no heavy pruning 
will be required. 

The fourth and fifth years I was very busy and pruning got 
neglected. The consequence was this year I had to do considera- 
ble pruning with the saw. 

Limbs and branches for shade and protection from sun scald are 
very desirable on the south and southwest sides of the tree. By us- 
ing a little care in leaving branches and buds on these sides of the 
trees and taking more of them on the north side much can be done 
in giving proper shape to the tree. _ Branches that cross or rub each 
other should be cut out, and where terminal branches are cut back 
the tendency will be to make the top too bushy and thick. In such 
cases cut out all superfluous branches, thus letting the sun in to 
shine on the fruit. 

Some trees by neglect will get badly out of shape. Such trees will 
need close attention each year in cutting back one half of last year’s 
wood growth, leaving the top bud on the side of the branch facing 
the direction to which it is intended to divert the growth. By this 
treatment there will be little difficulty in shaping the tree into any 
desired form. 

Space forbids prolongation of the subject. I have had the usual 
trouble with blight, sun scald, leaf blight, fungous growths, aphis, 
borers, curculio, plum pockets, gophers, etc., etc., These troubles 
also include the small boy, who wants and tries to get his share of 
all he can see. 


Mr. Probstfeld: Is the Patten’s Greening the same as the 
Duchess No. 3? 

The Chairman: It is the same thing. 

Mr. Philips: What do you understand by air drainage? 

Mr. Dike: Having the ground so situated that there is always 
a free circulation of air or wind. 

Mr. Wm. Oxford: I would like to ask him why the lowest land 
is not best for plums? 

Mr. Dike: I don’t know; I thought so when I planted my 
first plums. 

Mr. Oxford: When I came to this country in 1852 there were 
plenty of wild plums growing close to the creek in the low land. 
My wife and I went out one day and got eight bushels. I planted 
some of those trees, and they have never done so well since. I un- 
derstand the lower the land and the more shade the trees have the 
better the plums will be. 

Mr. Dike: I planted fifty trees on the richest ground I had, and 
the water managed to stand there enough so that the trees were all 
killed. 
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The Chairman: I think Mr. Oxford means by low land a place 
that is well drained, where the water does not stand. 

Mr. Oxford: Yes, it drains all right; it is right on the creek, 
it is river bottom land. The De Soto is about eight miles from us. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: lf you have fall enough so it will carry off 
the water, and you will tile drain that land, you will have no diffi- 
culty whatever in growing plums there. 

Mr. Dike: I feel very certain of that. 


GROWING EVERGREENS FROM THE SEED. 
FRED MOHL, ADRIAN. 


As a general thing, it does not pay an amateur to raise ever- 
greens from seed, for the reason that two-year-old, 4 to 6 inch, 
seedlings can be bought from nurseries at a nominal price per 
thousand. 

In raising evergreens from seed, be sure you obtain good, 
sound seed, which may be bought at from 25c to 80c per ounce. 
Prepare your seed bed thoroughly. Sow broadcast and evenly. 
Go over the seed bed with a hand roller to press the seed firmly 
and evenly into the seed bed. Sift on a covering about one-half 
inch deep of fine sand. Build a lattice cover over the seed bed, 
say three to four feet high, placing the lath about one inch apart; 
cover both sides and top. It is well to scatter wood ashes ovez 
the seed bed to prevent insects from eating the seed when it 
sprouts. If the bed gets too dry, sprinkle it; if too wet, scatter 
dry sand over it, which will absorb the surplus moisture. 

When the seed comes up, keep the bed clean and free from 
weeds by hand picking. The seedlings may remain in this bed 
for two years, when they should be transplanted into rows one 
foot apart and six inches apart in the row. It is best to have 
a pail filled with mud and water in which to place the roots ‘of 
the seedlings when moving them to the new bed, in order not 
to allow the sun and wind to dry the roots for one minute, as 
the sap in the root of an evergreen is more gummy than in the 
deciduous trees, and if the circulation is checked it is next to im- 
possible to restore it, and the tree is practically dead. The root 
must be kept moist continually from the time it is taken out of 
the ground until planted. 

The best way to transplant the seedlings is to use a twelve 
inch wide board, driving stakes in the ground at each end to hold 
it in position. Stand on the board, and with a spade cut a trench 
perpendicularly along the edge of the board. Take the plants 
one at a time and hold them up against the perpendicular earth- 
bank along the board, and with your hand, push the dirt up 
against them to hold them in position. After the trench is filled 
with plants, rake on dirt until nearly full, and with your feet 
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press firmly toward the bank of the trench, making the plants 
so tight in the ground that they can hardly be pulled out. After 
the row is firmly tramped, rake on more earth until you get it 
level. This last covering should be left loose to form the dust 
blanket and retain moisture in the ground. Now take the board 
and lay same on the other side of your tree row and proceed 
as before until you have the plant bed full. Do not allow the 
roots to become bunched, but spread them out so that each 
fibrous root has an abundance of well pulverized soil firmly about 
it: 

It will be necessary to again have a lattice covering over this 
plant bed, as well as on the side, for the first year, so as to afford 


Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, Norway Spruce and Arbor Vitae grown from the seed 
at place of Fred Mohl, Adrian. 


partial shade from the sun and protection from strong winds. 
The plants may grow in this bed for two years, when they should 
be moved to their permanent place, but, as a rule, nurserymen 
transplant evergreens three times; the third time they are usually 
planted four feet apart between the rows and two feet apart in 
the row. A better root system is obtained each time they are 
transplanted, consequently a better tree to plant and much more 
likely to grow. 

The plant bed should always be kept free from weeds, and 
by the use of hoe and garden rake the dust blanket is preserved 
and soil-moisture retained. A cloudy, damp day should be se- 
lected for transplanting evergreens. 
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TREE PLANTING ON MINNESOTA PRAIRIES. 
GEO. L. CLOTHIER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The desirability of forest plantations on the prairie farms of 
Minnesota is generally conceded. Such differences of opinion as 
exist concerning the establishment of forest plantations usually only 
embrace questions as to the most desirable species, the proper loca- 
tion of the plantations, the best methods of establishing the same 
and the profits likely to accrue from planting. The following re- 
marks will be confined chiefly to the discussion of these disputed 
questions. 


Geo. I,. Clothier, Washington, D. C. 


Selection of Species—Among nurserymen and _ general tree 
planters dogmatic’ assertions in the discussion of the merits of differ- 
ent species are likely to be made. Judgment is too often based on 
results gotten from temporary trials. A new species or variety 
comes before the public, and everybody plants it without regard to 
its limitations. The fact that it sells well is about the only quality 
considered by the average nurseryman. The question as*to what 
the future tree will develop into seems seldom to concern many of 
our dealers. An instance illustrating this point is as follows: Three 
or four years ago some enterprising dealer took it into his head to 
advertise the diamond willow as a good fence-post tree. Everybody 
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began to ask for diamond willow, and dealers tried to supply the 
trade. These willows were sold to farmers for fancy prices and 
planted on the prairies of Minnesota and the Dakotas right on hun- 
dreds of farms where this worthless shrub of a willow was growing 
wild along the banks of every pond and water course. Nobody 
seemed to have cared to enquire whether or not the diamond willow 
attains the size of a tree or is long lived or is adapted to prairie 
planting. Many a Minnesota farmer today ’is sick of diamond 
willows. Such experiences as this disgust and discourage tree 
planters, and hinder the whole movement in favor of forestry. 

The use of the white willow in Iowa is another illustration of 
the extensive planting of a species without knowledge of its dis- 
advantages. In the early settlement of the prairies of Iowa, the 
farmers thought it would be good policy to plant the white willow 
in single rows on both sides of public highways. For a few years 
it seemed that these plantations would be a great source of profit 
to the owners, but now one hears only condemnation of the white 
willow where it was so popular twenty years ago. To be sure, it 
thrives, but it has become a nuisance in many ways. Its roots stop 
up the tile drains; it shades the roads so densely that the surface 
moisture does not easily dry out, and mud holes are now common 
where the roads were always good before the planting of the trees; 
it causes snowdrifts to fill up the highways. 

The one mental attitude which is responsible for more failures 
in tree planting than all other causes combined is the desire for 
rapid growing species. The willow grows very rapidly, hence it 
appeals to the pioneer planter. The cottonwood, box elder and 
silver maple are trees very similar in behavior. They have been 
planted in western Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas far too often 
for profit. For the first few years they grow very rapidly on almost 
any kind of soil. If planted on upland with a stiff clay subsoil, 
these species begin to become stag-headed when about twenty years 
old, and in twenty years more the plantation is usually dead, and 
only its remnants are left to disfigure the farm. Ks 

Instead of demanding that a species be a rapid grower, the 
planter should ask that its growth be long continued, though it may 
be slow. The greatest forces in nature move slowly, silently and 
often unnoticed. With living creatures it is generally true that the 
most ostentatious lead an ephemeral existence, while the unpre- 
tentious species live on and thrive after their fast competitors have 
perished and been forgotten. This is just as true of trees. Min- 
nesota planters who contemplate the establishment of permanent 
plantations on the prairies should consider the merits of such frugal 
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species as the hardy conifers, oaks, ashes, elms and hackberry. 
There is no doubt but that this list of desirable species will be widely 
extended in the future as experiments demonstrate the adaptability 
of other species. It is rather certain, however, that the future list 
will contain slow growing species rather than rapid. 

By proper selection of seed from the northern limits of distribu- 
tion, it is very probable that walnut, hickory and other valuable hard- 
woods may be added to the list of desirable trees for planting in 
western Minnesota. The red and bur oaks are the most hardy 
species of this genus. 

The planting of the more fastidious conifers, such as white pine, 
in the Red River Valley is not advisable, yet experiments in this 
region with the balsam fir, arbor vite, white spruce and European 
larch should be made. It is an indisputable fact that evergreens 
are more desirable on prairie farm plantations than deciduous species. 
This is owing to the protective effect.of the foliage in winter. 

Selection of Site—The farmer tree planter should give mature 
deliberation to the selection of the site for his grove? This matter 
should not be settled by chance. The considerations of site of 
primary importance are as follows: 

1. Degree of permeability of soil and subsoil, rendering tree 
growth possible or prohibiting it. 

2. Depth to ground water. 

3. The proper planning of the fields and private roads on the 
farm, and location of public roads adjacent to the same. 

4. Location of the buildings and farmstead on the farm. 

5. Need of protection, such as windbreaks, snowbreaks, etc. 

6. Amount and location of waste land on the farm and its avail- 
ability for planting. 

Too much consideration to the question of adaptability of soil 
and subsoil cannot well be given. Much of our prairie land that 
produces excellent agricultural crops probably will not produce a 
permanent growth of trees. Planting on such land except experi- 
mentally is a waste of time and energy. If an impenetrable sub- 
stratum, whether of clay or rock, exists as close to the surface as 
two or three feet, it will probably be next to useless to plant on such 
ground. 

Depth to permanent moisture is another very important point to 
consider. Where the ground water stands too near the surface suc- 
cessful planting is very difficult, and where the soil is dry to great 
depths tree growth is precluded. 

The location of every forest plantation on a farm will largely 
be determined by the size, position and shape of the fields. The 
private and public roads will also have influence. No farm can be 
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properly laid out without considerable thought having been devoted 
to the adjustment of the subdivisions of the same. Belts of planted 
trees can very conveniently be placed at the borders of the fields. 
In such positions they will serve the purpose of windbreaks and 
also not interfere with the convenient tillage of the land. 

The position of the buildings on a farm should have very great 
weight in determining the location of the forest plantations. The 
usual tendency is to plant the trees too close to the buildings and 
thus to create conditions causing snowdrifts in winter to cover up 
the residence and barns and hinder the work on the farm. Provision 
for proper circulation of air in the summer should also be made. 
For this reason forest belts on a farmstead should enclose a liberal 
allowance of space around the buildings. The position of the build- 
ings with reference to other parts of the farm and with reference to 
neighboring farms will also determine the position of the trees. For 
instance, if a natural timber belt on a neighboring farm affords pro- 
tection from the north wind, the planter would hardly be justified in 
planting a belt on his own land for this purpose. He could dis- 
tribute his planted trees in some other direction to greater advantage. 
The need of shelter and windbreaks is so urgent on the majority of 
prairie farms, particularly in the Red River Valley, that this subject 
cannot well be emphasized too much. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of comfort that can be derived on a bleak prairie from a 
shelter belt of forest trees. 

Every forest plantation on the unprotected prairies of Minnesota 
should have a secondary protection, consisting of a separate planta- 
tion. This secondary plantation has been named a snowbreak. The 
purpose of the snowbreak is to cause the snow to drift outside the 
boundaries of the main forest plantation or outside the farmstead. 
As is well known, the snow drifts on the lee side of the obstructions, 
causing the drift, rather than on the windward side. For instance, 
a belt of trees running east and west along the north side of a 
public road will cause the road to fill up with snowdrifts, providing 
the prevailing wind be from the north. If the forest plantation is 
in the form of a block, the snow will pile up in the whole block al- 
most to a uniform depth, and during the long winter season it is 
not likely to melt off in such a situation; on the contrary, it will con- 
stantly accumulate, sometimes getting to be twenty-five or thirty feet 
in depth. When it begins to melt in the spring time it will settle 
down on the branches of the trees and crush them. Many an ex- 
cellent grove in western Minnesota and the eastern Dakotas has been 
almost ruined in this manner by the drifting of snow. If the planta- 
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tion is a narrow belt the most of the snow will drift on the lee side 
of the belt outside of the boundaries containing the trees. 

The snowbreak should consist of an L-shaped belt of trees one 
or two rods wide, planted about ten rods to the windward of the 
main forest plantation, that is, on the north and west sides in Min- 
nesota. The main body of this belt may be planted with cheap 
species of trees, such as white willow, cottonwood, box elder, etc., 
whose breakage will not be any great damage to the plantation or 
much loss to the planter. The row on the extreme north and west 
should consist of a tall growing species, an evergreen such as pine 
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or spruce being preferable. The open space ten or twelve rods wide 
between the snowbreak and the main forest plantation will serve as 
a trap for the snow, into which the drifts will be piled. 

The location of the forest plantation will also be determined by 
the amount, kind and position of any waste land that may happen 
to occur on the farm. It is always a good financial policy to utilize 
the waste corners of the farm for forestry purposes whenever 
possible. 

Establishing a Forest Plantation.—Even after two or three 
decades of experience in tree planting in the prairie states the popu- 
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lar mind is still greatly clouded as to what is meant by a forest 
plantation and what methods should be used for its establishment. 
Many of our nurserymen whose customers are chiefly city people 
have developed the idea that tree planting means landscape garden- 
ing. Their catalogues abound in eulogies of imported species from 
all quarters of the globe. They advertise novelties as though such 
material had been tested and its merits proven. They place fancy 
prices upon their nursery stock and expect the tree planter to be able 
to purchase this material to be used in a forest plantation. A little 
figuring at this time would probably throw some light on the pos- 
sibilities of farmers following their advice. A nurseryman who can 
sell transplanted Norway spruce trees two feet high for twenty-five 
cents apiece seems to think that he is offering goods at bed-rock 
prices and often cannot quite understand why every farmer tree 
planter in Minnesota does not give large orders for this kind of ma- 
terial. He forgets that a forest plantation to be of any value must 
have enough trees on it to shade the ground as nature does in her 
forestry operations. In order to secure a good cover of Norway 
spruce within ten or fifteen years at least 1,000 trees should be 
planted per acre, and 2,000 would be better. One thousand Nor- 


way spruce trees at twenty-five cents apiece would cost $250. No . 


farmer who has good business sagacity is going to invest $250 per 
acre in the nursery stock of a prospective forest plantation. The 
average Norway spruce forests of Germany are not worth $250 
per acre on the stump when the trees are one hundred years old. 
_ The proposition that a farmer should invest $250 an acre in the 
establishment of a forest plantation that must require one hundred 
years of growth before it is mature is so absurd and so unreasonable 
that it seems that no sane man would give such advice, and yet 
such advice is common. A capital of $250 put at three per cent 
compound interest would amount to $3,800 in one hundred years. 
One of the greatest needs we have today for furthering the cause 
of forest tree planting is a class of nurserymen who comprehend 
the situation and who have enough ingenuity about them to grow 
evergreen seedlings by the million at less than one cent apiece. 
Present prices and present methods of nursery practice, particularly 
with conifers, are hindering the cause of tree planting more than 
all other influences combined. Our nurserymen must learn that a 
forest plantation is not a lawn or dooryard plantation, that for 
forestry purposes very small seedlings are much to be preferred to 
expensive transplanted trees, and that their present methods of prac- 
tice can be improved and cheapened to a marvelous degree. Do not 
ignore the city customer who wants a half-dozen trees once a year 
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to plant on his bluegrass lawn and is willing to pay a good, round. 
price for the operation of transplanting which such trees need pre- 
liminary to the endurance of hard and unnatural environmental con- 
ditions ; but these people are not all the people in the world who want 
to plant trees. Minnesota farmers ought to plant millions of forest 
trees where the city people plant scores, and they will plant in the 
future by the millions if the growers will put the cost of this planting 
within their reach. If the present lack of consideration for the needs 
of farmer tree planters continues in Minnesota and the Dakotas for 
the next two decades, state nurseries will be established for the grow- 
ing of coniferous forest seedlings at reasonable rates. If the 
nurserymen of the northwest are willing that this great opportunity 
for business should slip out of their hands and be absorbed by the 
state, the best way for them to bring this about is to continue the 
attitude of ignoring the forest planter. 

Cost and Profits of Planting.—An acre of forest can be planted 
with 1,500 seedlings of the common deciduous species for $10.00 or 
even less, counting nursery stock and labor. Whenever the farmer 
can plant evergreens for the same price, coniferous plantations will 
be the rule in Minnesota. Instead of the farm plantation consisting 
of willow, soft maple and box elder, valuable, long-lived species 
will be used. 

It seems that at this point it would be well to cite what can be 
accomplished in the production of planted coniferous forests on your 
western prairies. A planted grove of European larch near Clear 
Lake, S. D., a few miles across the Minnesota line, was measured 
in the fall of 1901. The plantation had just completed its sixteenth 
summer’s growth, having been established in May, 1886, by the 
planting of seedlings shipped from England. At the present time 
the nursery stock from which these trees were grown would cost 
about $10.00 per thousand. No record of the prices that were paid 
at that time are available, as the owner kept none. The labor of 
planting was largely done by the plow, the ground having been 
furrowed out and the trees set in the furrows. It is safe to estimate 
that the total expense of establishing this plantation should not have 
been greater than $20.00 per acre. At the time that it was made 
the land which it occupies was worth about $10.00 per acre, so that 
the total investment can be reckoned at $30.00 per acre. 

In 1go1 this plantation had produced 1,054 first class and 1,139 
second class fence posts per acre. Assigning the current value for 
fence posts prevailing at that time in that part of South Dakota, this 
grove was worth net $229.00 per acre. If compound interest be 
allowed at five per cent on the investment from the time of the estab- 
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lishment of the plantation to the time the grove was measured, and 
also ten cents per acre per annum for taxes at the same rate of in- 
terest, the grove has produced a net annual acreage value of $10.70 
in profits. Such profits as these are far better than anything that 
can be had in wheat growing. No other grove of broad-leaf trees 
either in Minnesota or the Dakotas has produced such an enormous 
increment in value as this grove of European larch. When our 
nurserymen succeed in growing larch seedlings for $5.00 per thou- 
sand to a size ready for transplanting into the field, the probabilities 
are that every Minnesota prairie farm will have plantations of this 
valuable species. 

Many of our tree growers advocate handling seedling trees very 
tenderly in the operations of transplanting. If the proper-conditions 
of moisture are maintained around the roots of the trees during 
transit from the nursery to the field, or in shipment, rough usage 
will not often cause any great damage. In the states farther south 
osage orange hedges have been planted by simply opening a furrow, 
laying the plants down and covering the roots with the earth thrown 
from the next furrow. Tree planting, in order to be profitable, must 
be reduced to the same degree of perfection and simplicity that our 
farmers have brought into their production of agricultural crops. 
The tree planter who advises the farmer to put the roots of his little 
trees in the same position they occupied in the forest or seed bed, 
and to be careful to sift the loose, rich earth around the rootlets, 
and not to leave them until he has poured a bucketful of water 
around each plant, might just as well preach to the wind, because 
these precautions are absolutely impossible of execution, being pro- 
hibitive in cost. 

A farmer in Richland County, N. D., had a block of ten acres 
of land that he wanted to plant to green ash seedlings. Instead of 
purchasing high priced seedlings that were four to five feet tall, with 
great large roots that would require a spade and shovel for their 
planting, he bought the smallest, cheapest seedlings he could find 
quoted on the market. He had a ten-year-old boy who was a very 
industrious little fellow and one good hired man to assist him. He 
and his hired man carried spades, and with the spade they would 
make an incision in the ground, moving the spade handle back and 
forth so as to make a little narrow slit in the soil. The boy was 
on hand with a bucketful of trees with their roots well moistened, 
and would hand out a tree to the planter when he was ready to slip 
the little seedling down alongside the spade into the narrow slit in 
the ground. The spade was then withdrawn, and as the planter 
advanced he tramped on the earth at the base of the tree and firmed 


—— 
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it about the roots of the plant. In this way the three workmen, two 
' men and a boy, were able to plant several thousand trees in a day, 
and the whole expense of establishing that plantation did not exceed 
$3.00 per acre. He secured almost a perfect stand, and his trees are 
now several feet tall, growing thriftily, and no doubt in much better 
condition than larger trees would have been if he had used them. 
This is an illustration of the methods that must be employed in order 
to make forest planting a financial success. 

The planting of coniferous forest trees in New England is being 
accomplished at present almost as cheaply as was the case with the 
green ash seedlings above mentioned. There seems to be little doubt 
but that white pine plantations can be established at $4.00 to $5.00 
per acre. If the farmers of rock-ribbed New England can make 
forest plantations at $4.00 or $5.00 an acre, where all of the labor 
has to be done by man power, it seems that Minnesota farmers ought 
to be able to accomplish the same results where horse power can be 
used with such great facility. The difference in cost between Min- 
nesota and New England plantations is largely due to the difference 
in cost of the nursery stock. New England farmers can usually 
obtain wild white pine seedlings from the neighboring woods at a 
very small cost. A Minnesota farmer usually plows his land 
preparatory to tree planting, and in the prairie regions this is abso- 
lutely essential to success while it is not necessary in the east, but 
the cost of plowing the land where gang plows are used ought not 
to exceed $.75 to $1 per acre. Another expenditure that Minnesota 
farmers will need to provide is cultivation after the trees have once 
been established. In the more humid eastern states forest trees are 
left to take care of themselves and are able to compete with any other 
weedy plants which might interfere with their growth. On the 
prairies of the west, cultivation to keep the grasses out of the grove 
is absolutely essential to success. This cultivation adds materially 
to the cost of the plantation. 

The Minnesota farmer, however, has in store as a reward for 
his extra labor and expense the prospect of a market far superior 
to anything that can be hoped for in the near future in New Eng- 
land. The millions of fence posts that are used every year on the 
prairies of the west must be replaced in a few years by others. The 
demand for fence post timber is constantly increasing, and this can 
be grown in comparatively a very short time. The telegraph and 
telephone pole industry is also likely to prove very profitable in the 
future. European larch telegraph poles can be grown in twenty 
to twenty-five years. When we remember that such poles now are 
selling for $1.00 to $2.00 apiece on the prairies and understand that 
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from 250 to 500 poles may be grown per acre, we begin to see what 
the possibilities are for commercial plantations of this sort. On the 
whole, the prospect offers encouragement for Minnesota tree 
planters. The question of the supply of material with which to plant 
is bound to solve itself. It will perhaps be a number of years before 
farmers can buy the most desirable kinds of forest trees and can be 
sure that what they are buying is true to name, but the time is cer- 
tainly coming when such conditions can be guarauteed to Minne- 
sota planters. | 


MALINDA—AND HER NOBLE FAMILY. 


A. W. SIAS, HARBOR VIEW, FLA. 
(Inspired by the show of Perkins’ Seedling Apples at Boston.) 


Malinda—mother of a royal race, 

At times hath a blush on her pretty face. 
Vermont—the origin of this good fruit 

That she drew sweets from maples who'll dispute? 


Mr. Perkins—the godfather—may be 

He’s in hot pursuit of the prize apple tree! 
He’s on the right beat for a long keeper, 
Knows the worm! and is not a late sleeper. 


Malinda was born at Bethel, Vermont, 
Named for Malinda Rollins—depend on't. 
Was among the earliest pioneers: 

At Elgin, Minnesota, a home she rears. 


Here she met a crank—by name of Sias— 

In horticulture, who posed as pious! 

Way back in eighteen hundred fifty-nine, 

He had a long string of rare fruits on his line. 


But the Malinda was so sweet and good, 

He caught her on hook—as such a crank would! 
Malinda could not stand “forty be:ow,” 

So applied for divorce—as you must know. 


Her children I hope will all cold withstand 

And bring millions to Red Wing—right to hand! 
Wyman Elliot—at Boston—it seems, 

Showed a thing far better than “Boston baked beans.” 


All who visit the World’s Fair, must go see 
Malinda’s most wonderful family ! 
Enquire for a man by the name of Latham, 
You'll meet with due courtesy—he has ’em. 
—Sam Bucus. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS. 
A. K. BUSH, DOVER. 


(Mr. Bush was with the Minn. Fruit Exhibit, World’s Fair, 
from June 15-30.) 


Soon after I reached the grounds two old gentlemen were 
seen at a distance gesticulating with great earnestness, and, to 
all appearance, were relating to each other some of the interest- 
ing episodes that had occurred in their experience and came un- 
der their observation since leaving home, also describing in 
glowing terms the wonderful exhibit that has been gathered from 
the four corners of the globe and so artistically displayed on the 
World’s Fair grounds. It so happened that I overheard a young 
man tell one of his friends that those old fellows had only trav- 
eled eight miles by rail during their lives until the exciting jour- 
ney to St. Louis began. Those old mountaineers were living as 
fast as boys at a circus and without doubt will entertain their 
friends at home for weeks or months with recitals that will sug- 
gest “pipe dreams” rather than solid facts which they really saw 
with reliable eyes. At another time I heard a lady in the Art 
Gallery, who evidently was an artist and had traveled extensive- 
ly at home and abroad, say to a friend, “one might easily imagine 
themselves amongst one of the choicest collections of paintings 
in the old world; I did not expect to see such choice and rare 
gems of art as I find in these buildings.” 

In my opinion no one who can afford the expense can af- 
ford to miss seeing the World’s Fair, because the opportunity 
of seeing so many choice samples of the world’s products 
bunched almost at our back doors may not, and probably will 
not, occur again during a lifetime. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe an exhibit that is so large and varied that I could hardly 
see over it in two weeks, but will confine myself to the Minne- 
sota fruit and flower display in the Palace of Horticulture, 
where I made headquarters and myself useful during the third 
and fourth weeks in June. Sec. A. W. Latham, superintendent 
of the Minnesota display, and his worthy assistant, Thos. Red- 
path, deserve much credit for collecting and installing an exhibi- 
tion so creditable to the “Bread and Butter State.’ It so hap- 
pened that the writer was at the Minnesota booth during the 
strawberry season, when we showed more and better fruit of that 
kind than any other, or, in fact, all other states combined, We 
maintained in good show condition 100 to 150 quart plates—not 
samples—of fine, large strawberries during that time. This was 
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made possible because of the interested growers at home who 
kept them coming in the large refrigerator cases of 48 quarts on 
almost every train. Special credit is due Mr. Wyman Elliot of 
Minneapolis for his good judgment, hustle and push in getting 
out amongst the growers and selecting, packing, and starting the 
berries so that they reached their destination fit for the exhibition 
tables rather than the garbage can, which were receivers for 
many arrivals of small fruits as they came to the building from 
near-by states. 

A lady from one of the Gulf States said to me one day while 
the strawberry display was at its best, “Those luscious looking 
‘berries must have been grown under glass if they came from 
Minnesota!” The very name of our state suggested blizzards 
rather than strawberries to her mind! 

The Minnesota Fruit Exhibit will do much to overcome the 
prejudice that is still maintained in some portions of the South 
and East, where the papers have given much more space in ad- 
vertising our blizzards than they have in calling attention to our 
possibilities as a fruit and vegetable growing section. 

If seeing is believing we shall make converts of some of the 
old croakers at home and abroad before the World’s Fair closes— 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, plums, 
grapes, etc., in their season are coming to fill the plates when 
strawberries disappear from the scene. When Wealthy apples 
are red and ripe we expect to give the World’s Fair visitors at 
St. Louis a surprise and treat equal to that enjoyed by them at 
Buffalo, where they gave us credit of showing and freely dispens- 
ing the best apples on the grounds. However, the anticipated 
apple show will depend wholly on the Minnesota growers. If 
they are as generous and careful in selecting and packing their 
products as were the small fruit growers, we can capture the 
approval of all who visit the Palace of Horticulture during the 
months of October and November, when the attendence will be 
at high tide. 3 

The fruit judges who scored our strawberries did not miss an 
opportunity of taking a box, when offered, for dinner, which we 
regarded quite suggestive. We advise all our readers to go to 
the World’s Fair and see for themselves. 


Wavy Fruit TREES FaiL.—Country Life in America points out that the 
dropping off of young fruit is not due to insect pests, as it is popularly sup- 
posed. More often it is because of the fact that many varieties of fruits are 
self-sterile and the blossoms require the contact of the pollen of other varie- 
ties before they will mature fruit. Not getting this pollen, many fruit trees do 
not bear at allor very much. The same trees treated by the new methods of 
grafting and planting will often bear large fruit and plenty of it. 
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HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN DULUTH. 
MRS. IDA B. THOMPSON, DULUTH. 


‘ A truly beneficent state always protects beauty by its laws, 
because our inbred savage instincts are ever ready to mar or 
destroy early that which it desires to cherish late, and as it 
is only the few who discern in the rough what the many see in 
outline their task would be rendered hard without the protection 
and aid afforded by law. This is why I claim with great con- 
fidence your interest in Duluth. I have been disappointed that 
our society could not hold there its annual meeting and so aid 
the work for the “city beautiful.” One thousand dangers beset 
the well favored thing or person everywhere. First, neglect is 
a great factor; a beautiful thing gets less care than is usually be- 
stowed on that less favored. This was so with my “city beau- 
tiful for situation.” 

Duluth in its early years was neglected; then foreign tree 
peddlers, art lecturers with a financial love for their profession 
only stirred the busy hive of industry to things beyond the 
three streets of the original townsite. But they began the study 
of the beautiful in nature right by letting alone the most unique 
point of land in the union, six miles long, unrivaled in this 
“bread and butter” state, naming it the Minnesota Point. This 
island village has been an increasing joy year by year, and this 
season art has been joined to nature and within hearing of the 
lapping Mississippi grow flowers of every hue. 

We cannot adequately set forth the many floral improvements 
in the city proper. Landscape gardening has begun in earnest; 
the work of the flower show for many years has been supple- 
mented by various business enterprises with agents justly proud 
of their work, for they tell the people that which profits from 
their own experience, and orders follow, one firm having deliv- 
ered over three thousand dollars’ worth and eighty per cent of 
this was shade trees and twenty per cent fruits, with only two 
per cent of loss. 

The last few years in Duluth has added materially to the 
chain of elevators, schools, churches and, best of all, parks, con- 
taining over 500 acres, all of which have been beautified, espe- 
cially the parks,—lungs for future generations—six in number, 
any of which deserves a paper of this length to describe it. 

Special impulse has been given to this work by our commer- 
cial club. The parks are appreciated more than ever, and the 
city has not grudged means for the enjoyment of our 75,000 in- 
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habitants. Then club workers have become more helpful, 
schools more practical; private citizens have worked with each 
other—the whole town was interested by a public competition 
with a money prize for each ward. 

The year of 1903 has been the best of all for home stock 

planted; northern grown trees have supplanted the painted fruit 
blossoms of eastern fame. At a summer fair held in this county 
there was a creditable exhibit of the city apples and a tent of 
fruit grown in the state sent by the enterprise of a state nurs- 
ery had crowds of visitors and did us much good. The sale of 
stock booked for spring is the largest on record; acres of land 
have been cleared and planted with trees; the Normal School ad- 
dition has changed part of a forest into a park. The brick, mor- 
ter, stone and timber improvements have wearied us by their 
monotony; the hardness from the distribution of much money 
has’ been so reflected upon our people that we ourselves have 
been in danger of losing the simple life that you and I love or we 
would not be here. 
_ But anew era has dawned; our own planted trees are now big 
enough to shade us as we sit and think of the future when some 
portion of our twenty-five miles of water front will be adorned 
by a glittering stone building with a roof garden, where the 
public of this most western port may bathe their bodies and re- 
fresh themselves like the Romans of old. 

Notes from an accompanying letter from H. Cleveland, of 
Duluth, under date of Oct. 21, 1903, are appended: 


“In my journeying about Duluth I have found many isolated 
fruit trees in bearing, such as Duchess apples, maturing perfectly 
about Sept. 20; crab apples, of endless varieties and full bearers; 
Early Richmond and Morello cherries; and several kinds of plums 
that annually repeat their gifts generously ; and currants, red, white 
and black, of many varieties ; gooseberries the same, as well as rasp- 
berries of the three varieties, red, purple, black and a few Antwerps. 

“There is no doubt of the capacity of soil and climate as to rais- 
ing many varieties of apples, all of the varieties of small fruits. 
Several varieties of pears also will do well here. Quinces, plums 
and also several of the grapes, as I will demonstrate in a practical 
manner next bearing season. There are several large plantings of 
strawberries that will come into bearing in 1904. 

“T find an enlightened interest manifested generally in the com- 
munity for home culture of fruit, and a widespread desire for home 
improvements to grounds, etc.” 


Mrs, Ida B. Thompson: Our park commissioners have done a 
good work this year and have set apart some of the most beautiful 
parts of Duluth to be adorned. They have done good work and 
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are getting some good experience. They are beautifying many of 
the waste places about the city. 

In regard to fruit I would say that we have done well with our 
apples, and our raspberries have done finely. I have been superin- 
tendent of the county fair for ten years and always had the apples 
“more or less under my care. This year was a very poor year, al- 
though I had a good supply myself. I am sorry that Duluth does 
not show up well at the meetings of this state society. That is why 
I long for the time to come when you can hold a meeting in our city. 
I cannot tell you what we lose in. the way of trees and shrubs, I 
have no business to do so. We brag about what we have, but 
we do not talk about our losses. (Laughter.) One thing that 
handicaps us is the lack of public interest. We want to “ding” it 
into our people all the time that they must plant trees and shrubs, 
and we want to enthuse the young people to take up this matter. 
We have a city that has more beauty to the square inch than any 
city in the Union for its position on the map. I heard some one talk 
about being three hundred feet above the river. Why, bless you, 
some of us are six hundred feet above the lake. 

Now I would like to say a word about my own fruit. I had the 
best crop of black currants this year that I ever had. I had four 
bushels, and I sold them all at fifteen cents a quart, and I did not put 
them in boxes either, but I sold them by good fat milk measure. 
(Laughter.) They were all large, and I had the good fortune to 
take the first prize at the county fair. This year our people took it 
into their heads to have a summer fair, and it came at just a time 
when I could take this prize. I have some very good apples, and I 
think if we imbibe the spririt of this society we shall soon be able to 
report better things from the northern part of the state. 


THE AMERICAN PoMoLoGIcAl Society, through Sec. John Craig, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., announces that the report of the proceedings of the 
recent Boston convention is ready for distribution. This report contains 
an unusually large amount of valuable matter, including as it does the 
addresses of noted scientists and pomologists. Important changes appear in 
the amended code of nomenclature. Members of the society pay a biennial 
fee of $2, either to the treasurer, L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, Mich., or to 
Sec. Craig. 


Last fall we had a fine young plant of salvia in the flower garden, and as 
it was just coming into bloom about the time we were expecting frost it 
seemed a pity to let it freeze, so we took it up and put it among the plants in 
our window garden. It was never out of bloom from that day until late in the 
the spring. It bids fair to be one of our best blooming plants. The bright 
scarlet bloom is very showy, and as it is an upright grower, and has a limited 
amount of foliage, it requires but little room. 
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ASPARAGUS FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 
E. F. PABODY, MINNEAPOLIS. 


For seventeen years I have had a summer home on the south 
shore of Lake Minnetonka, in what is regarded as the most favorable 
horticultural location in the Northwest. The selection of this site . 
was made upon the advice of that eminent horticulturist and pom- 
ologist, the late Peter M. Gideon. In this delightful place I and all 
the members of my family have found pleasure, profit and health 
in cultivating flowers, fruits and vegetables. 

To mar sometimes the pleasures, bitter disappointments have 
been experienced during these years. For instance, a vineyard of 
3,000 vines of the very hardiest varieties of grapes, principally Con- 
cord and Delaware, Has proven to me that a commercial vineyard 
will never pay in Minnesota. And yet finer grapes do not grow any- 
where. Forty or fifty vines, near my cottage, yielded an abundant 
supply of this very delicious fruit, and they are very highly prized. 
Early Richmond cherry trees grew to a large size, were vigorous and 
healthy, and gave promise of an abundance of fruit, but at the first 
blush of red upon the fruit the wax-wings, or cherry birds, as they 
are called, appeared in countless numbers until in desperation the 
axe was laid at the root of every tree. 

On the other hand, the earth never produced finer strawberries, 
quantity, quality and beauty of coloring considered, than have de- 
lighted our eyes and gratified our tastes. Raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries have been grown that were unsurpassed anywhere. 
Duchess and Wealthy apples with such colorings as no artist could 
copy, and a flavor which only Minnesota could produce, have in their 
season been a constant delight. 

Coming thus in contact with nature makes life worth living and’ 
adds vastly to its zest and enjoyment. : 

If the question were asked what part of the garden or orchard 
had yielded the largest returns considering the expenditure of time 
and money, I would say, without hesitancy, the small space given to 
the asparagus bed. Seventeen years ago 100 roots, two years old, 
were purchased at a cost of seventy-five cents. That is the entire 
money expenditure. The work is scarcely anything. Caring for the 
bed we only consider as exercise or recreation. Less than one day’s 
work each year has been all that was necessary to keep the bed in 
good condition. Seemingly it is as good today as it was the second 
year after planting. It has yielded largely every single year, and it 
bids fair to give good returns for one or two more decades. Heat 
or cold, moisture or drought, have seemed to have very little effect . 
upon its vigorous, rapid growth. 
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Asparagus is one of our very earliest vegetables, as it is ready 
for the table the latter part of April or the first of May. Not many 
persons know what a delicacy, what a luxury, asparagus is. Per- 
haps you have bought some spindling stalks that had been in a 
grocery store for several days, perhaps the maid in the kitchen did 
not know how to cook them properly, perhaps she dressed them 
with skim milk instead of cream. If so, you haven’t a very exalted 
opinion of asparagus: But if you go into your own garden and cut 
the large, thick stalks of very recent growth, perhaps only a few 
hours out of the ground, have them properly cooked and dressed 
with rich cream, you will have one of the finest delicacies produced in 
the garden. Asparagus is suited to a delicate invalid, and it is highly 
relished by the working man and furnishes him nutritious food. 

Many persons have been deterred from growing asparagus be- 
cause of the methods of planting and cultivating in vogue a few 
years ago. Once it was customary to dig trenches two and a half 
feet deep for planting. In the bottom of these trenches was placed 
one foot of manure, and the trench was gradually filled as the 
crowns pressed upwards. As the full-grown stalks were delicate 
and easily swayed by the wind, a stout stake was driven down by 
each one, to which it was made fast.. 

All this has been changed and now no vegetable is more easily 
planted and cultivated than asparagus. A‘ rich, sandy soil is best 
suited to its needs. It should be plowed or spaded as deep as possi- 
ble and well manured. The rapid growth of the large, succulent 
stalks makes great demands upon all the life-giving principles of the 
soil, and this demand should be supplied. For the home garden no 
attempt should be made to start from the seed. Two years are lost 
in that way. Buy two-year-old roots from a reliable nurseryman. 
They will cost you only about seventy-five cents a hundred. One 
hundred plants are enough for an ordinary family to begin with. 
You may soon want more, for as you learn its value you will not 
be satisfied with a small amount. For a long time we were limited 
to one hundred, but two years ago we planted two hundred more. 

As to varieties, Connover’s Colossal or Barr’s Mammoth are very 
satisfactory. We have a bed of each. Early spring is the time to 
plant, as soon as the frost is out of the ground. For one or two 
hundred plants, rows two and a half feet apart and plants one and 
a half feet in the row has seemed to me about right. Plant in 
trenches or holes six inches deep. Do not fill the holes at once. 
Place the crown below the surface and gradually fill as the plant 
grows. 
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The shoots should not be cut at all the first year and very spar- 
ingly the second. Two years from the time of planting you will 
have an abundance of this very delicious vegetable, if you have 
taken the right course in planting and cultivating. With a knife © 
suited for the purpose the shoots should be cut two or three inches 
below the surface. On some bright, warm days two cuttings can be 
made in a single day. 

The asparagus season is from about the first of May to the middle 
of June. At the latter date all stalks should be cut below the stir- 
face. The ground should be well worked three or four inches deep, 
and a liberal coating of manure applied. Keep free from weeds and 
allow the plants to grow until after the first killing frost. Then mow 
and remove from the bed that the seed may not find lodgment and 
sprout. 

If you are interested in this subject and desire further informa- 
tion, consult Prof. Green’s “Vegetable Gardening,” a book which 
ought to be in the hands of every member of this society. His 
article on asparagus is very complete 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture is making an effort to 
awaken a greater interest in the growing of asparagus. If you 
will send.a postal card to Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, you will receive, without cost, by return mail, Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin No. 61, on asparagus culture. 

In closing this paper a few sentences from this bulletin: will have 
far greater weight than anything I might present to you. The 
writer says: ‘The popularity which asparagus has achieved during 
recent years is remarkable. Formerly a luxury upon the tables of 
the rich, it is now, during the season, a vegetable seen daily upon 
the tables of people of moderate or even small incomes. It is also 
frequently recommended as an article of diet for the sick and con- 
valescent. The fact that asparagus appears in the market at a time ~ 
of year in which few or no other vegetables are available has had 
much to do with its increased consumption in our cities. 


“Tt can be easily preserved by canning or drying, the product in 
this form being almost equal to the fresh article; and this has in- 
creased its use, being, as it were, a lengthening of the season. Field 
culture, too, is one of the most interesting innovations of the present 
age and one which has been attended with the most striking suc-. 
cess. 

“Within the last few years the cultivation of asparagus has been 
greatly extended, yet the demand is still greater than the supply, 
an indication that there is room for an extension of beds by those 
already in the business and for the establishment of beds by those 
who have as yet given no attention to this branch of gardening. 
Every kitchen garden should have its bed from which the table may — 
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be supplied with this most delightful and wholesome vegetable. 
It is hardly to be doubted that a diffusion of knowledge concerning 
the later and improved methods of culture, with their reduced cost 
and lightened work, would do much to increase the popularity of this 
vegetable and bring about its cultivation in gardens where it has 
never found a place, but where its introduction would add greatly 
to the present diet of the family.” 

The President: I would like to ask Mr. Pabody whether he was 
able to discover any difference between Barr’s Mammoth and Pal- 
metto ? 

Mr. Pabody: I can hardly tell the difference when they come 
on the table. 

Mr. Elliot: Is there any difference in growth, or in the amount 
of stalks you get from a bed? 

Mr. Pabody: I have not been able to see any difference. The 
Barr’s Mammoth was planted in richer soil. Really I do not think 
I could see any difference. 

Mr. Taylor: Did you ever cover your bed with manure in the 
fall of the year? 

Mr. Pabody: No, sir, only in June when I[ cultivate. I never 
put it on in the fall. It is said covering in the fall is really an 
injury. 

Mr. Baldwin: Have you ever had any experience with rot 
and blight? It weakens our beds. So far we have not found a 

remedy. 

Mr. Pabody: No, sir, we have never been troubled with blight 
or lost a crop from any cause. 

Mr. Baldwin: I find it is very extensive throughout the state, 
and our beds are very badly affected. 

Rey. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): This rust or blight we get all over 
the country. It struck the sand hills in Nebraska. From my obser- 
vation I really think it is starvation. I notice that very highly fer- 
tilized beds escape, whereas on poor ground they are almost entirely 
killed; so I judge that has something to do with it. There 
are some kinds that are immune. The White Columbia does not 
rust at all. I was at Boston at the horticultural meeting, and I saw 
some there as large as a hoe handle. I asked the man how he grew 
it, and he said he dug his ground deep and put on all the strong 
manure he could put on. I got a quarter of an acre of ground, and 
I put on eight loads of strong manure, and I got it as big as a hoe. 
handle, and I believe I can get it as big as a fork handle. People do 
not understand what it is. A gray head came along one day and 
asked me, “Do you folks ever eat that stuff?” I said, “O, yes, do 
you cat eneen-peasy Fle Said, "Yes. 7: -awVell © said, at is 1USt 
like green peas, only more so, and it comes earlier in the spring.” 
Those who grow asparagus know that it is a rank feeder. If thé 
rust threatens to wipe you out get this Palmetto and White Colum- 
bia, which will not rust, put it in a well fertilized bed, and you ay 
not be troubled with rust. : 

Mr. Baldwin: Is not the Columbia a very poor yielder? 

Mr. Harrison: Well, it is not so large, but it yields fairly well, 
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Mr. R. H. Pendergast: I am rather an enthusiast in asparagus, 
and with the rich culture I give it J have never been troubled with 
rust. I have always followed the rule of using a great deal of 
fertilizer. I use ashes and salt and have always had asparagus. The 
gentleman said he did not practice mulching in the fall. I make 
it a rule to fill up my bed with stable manure at least a foot deep in 
the fall. It decays and settles down, and the plants come 
right up through it, and then I use a long knife to cut the asparagus. 

Mrs. Ida B. Thompson: At what season do you usé salt? 

Mr. Pendergast: I usually use it in the spring, but you can use 
it in the fall. I am a strong enthusiast in the use of all the ashes I 
can get. I use it on my small fruits. 

Mr. Harrison: I think the application of salt is of rather doubt- 
ful utility. Asparagus will stand more salt than any other vegetable, 
perhaps for that reason it gets a good deal. Put salt on one row 
and not on another, and I am under the impression you will not. 
find much difference. 

Mr. Pabody: I find a serious objection to the use of salt in that 
it forms a crust over the ground and plants find trouble in toa ine: 
their way through. 

Mr. Elliot: There are some points brought out in this paper 
that are different from the old teaching. We have always practiced 
putting on our manure in the fall, but he has advanced the idea 
that we ought to put it on after the close of cutting, cutting off all 
the present year’s growth and then putting on the manure to fertilize 
the plants. I can see that this is a good thing, in that it helps to in- 
vigorate the plants and helps the crop in the following year, whereas 
we put the manure on in the fall, and we do not get the benefit of it 
early in the spring, when we ought to have it, as if put on earlier 
in the season. 

Mr. Beardsley: We practice field culture of asparagus. We 
have our rows four feet apart in the field. We cut off all the foliage 
in the fall. We go between the rows with a plow and turn a dead 
furrow right on the ridge. During the winter we haul that furrow 
full of manure, and in the spring we drag it down level. We have 
got that manure covered up and it will feed the roots all the year. 

Mr. Bailey: I would like to ask the gentleman if cutting off 
the plants in the fall is not a bad practice, for the reason that there 
is nothing there to hold the snow. We grow asparagus in a commer- 
cial way. I leave the plants standing all winter and manure the 
ground, and in the spring I run the disc harrow over it, weighting 
it down, and it cuts up all the foliage and helps to bring humus into 
the soil again, and | think the plants are not so liable to rust if they 
are well protected. 

Mr. Pabody: Do you not find that the sprouting of the seeds 
gives you trouble? Ia) : 

Mr. Bailey: Yes, the seeds sprout, but we cultivate our rows 
right out and that destroys the sprouts and gives us no trouble. 
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HORTICULTURE ABOUT HINCKLEY, MINN. 
A. K. BUSH, LECTURER WITH FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


(Extract from letter dated June 9, 1904.) 


This circuit of institutes is strictly in the best interests of potato 
growers, and nothing but topics bearing on that subject are dis- 
cussed regularly on the platform. However, I meet those who are 
interested in fruit growing one-half hour before the advertised time 
of opening, and answer the flood of questions that come from the 
audience relating to the garden and orchard. We give notice of 
these fruit growers’ meetings at the close of the morning session, 
and, as a result, usually find the hall pretty well filled at one o’clock 
with people waiting for instruction in the art. Strawberries do 
splendidly on the heavy clay lands in the vicinity of this place, Hinck- 
ley ; however, they are successfully grown all along the line of the 
N. P. and G. N. Rys., from the Twin Cities to Duluth. Some farm- 
ers are giving their attention to the growing of vegetables for the 
city markets, which are quickly and cheaply reached. We visited 
a Mr. Struble, at Mora, who has a very large winter storage build- 
ing, so constructed that it is heat and frost proof, where onions 
and cabbage are held for the late trade. It pays to prepare for this 
business when cabbage sells for $75.00 per ton and onions $1.50 
per bushel, as they did last winter, and were a drug on the market 
early in the fall. We learned of one man who, last winter, sold 
$3,000.00 worth of cabbage grown on a small field. Mr. Westman, 
of Sandstone, told us he could not meet the demand that came for 
his’ strawberries, which sold for $2.00 per case of 16 quarts. He 
has several acres growing and is clearing land for a much larger 
acreage. We visited his farm and was surprised to see so little 
of the winter-killing which prevailed over a large portion of the 
Northwest. We also met Mr. Nyberg at Sandstone, who now has 
charge of the farm that the late Prof. Otto Lugger opened in the 
woods years ago. He told me they had several bushels of apples 
last year grown on the trees that the professor planted. Others 
reported, on various occasions, promising yields of small fruits and 
apples. In my opinion the time will soon come when this section 
will be sending strawberries to the southern and eastern markets ; 
as well as supplying the home trade. The tame grasses grow wild 
in the woods. Clover abounds everywhere. The new comer soon 
iearns that the pine stumps are removed at large expense, hence con- 
fines his clearings to the growing of vegetables, fruits and similar 


products. 
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THE MINNESOTA ROSE SoCcIETY.—A society under the above title has 
been organized at Excelsior, the purpose of which is to consider not only roses, 
as indicated in the title, but also hardy shrubs, garden flowers and other orna- 
mentals. Mrs. H. B. Tillotson is president and Mr. J. R. Brown secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP OF HORTICULTURAL SoctkTy.—The Membership of this 
society is certainly growing and at this time including life members has 
re ached the total of 1,762 members. It looks as though we were to make 
the 1,800 mark this year. 


PREMIUM ON PECK OF WEALTHY AT THE STATE Fair.—Through a 
typographical error the premium offered on peck of Wealthy apples at the 
coming state fair reads $2 00. Please change this to $20.00, which is the 
amount of the premium. See page 77, state fair premium list. 


MINNESOTA STATE FarR.—Don’t forget the state fair opens this year on 
August 29th, and make your entries, etc., accordingly. Don’t leave your 
entries to be made on arrival but attend to it immediately. If you have not 


received the premium list, Sec’y E. W. Randall will send one by addressing 
him at Hamline. 


FRUITS IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY —Mr. R. M. Probstfield, of Moor- 
head, writes in regard to this year’s fruitage in the Red River Valley, ‘‘Apple 
trees of all kinds are loaded with fruit, raspberry crop immense, currents and 
gooseberries good crop. Strawberries beds that wintered had also a good crop 
this year. No blight on apple trees.” 


INFLUENCE OF TOP-WORKING ON BEARING.—J. S. Trigg, of Rock, Iowa, 
says,‘‘We note a marked difference in the bearing age of some Fameuse apple 
trees top-worked on Hibernal stock and some top-worked on the Briar Sweet 
crab,the latter bearing heavily in six years while the former have not yet pro- 
duced an apple.’? What is the experience of our readers along this line, as to 
the Hibernal being a late bearer when top-worked? 


CoLD STORAGE FOR THE STATE FAIR FRuITS.—The usual arrangement 
for storing early ripening fruits for the state fair and for the winter meeting of 
the society has been made with A. Booth & Co, of Minneapolis. By using 
these cold storage facilities the season of many of these fruits can be length- 
ened, but special care will have to be taken in handling and packing fruit in- 
tended for cold storage as bruises bring about early decay. Plums and early 
ripening apples should be saved in this way in order to make a full exhibit of 
what is grown on the place. 


‘“‘VEGETABLE GARDENING’’ AT POPULAR PRICES.—The Webb Publishing 
Co., of St. Paul, who are publishing Prof. Green’s book on “Vegetable Gard- 
ening’’ have issued a new list placing the price of this valuable work at $1.00 
bound in cloth, and $ ,50 bound in paper, and hereafter the paper bound 
volume will be offered for securing a new member; the cloth bound volume, 
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as heretofore, one copy for securing two new members. This work should bein 
the hands of every grower of vegetables in the northwest and found in the 
library next to ‘“‘Amateur Fruit Grower.”’ 


DuLUTIT STRAWBERRIES AT THE WORLD’S Fair.—The largest and finest 
strawberries that have gone tothe World’s Fair from this state have been sent 
by two parties from the Duluth region, Mr. F. B. McLeran, of Wrenshall, 
having sent three refrigerator cases of exceptionally fine berries and Mr. A. 
McComber, of Duluth, one case of seedling strawberries. Mr. Wyman Elliot 
was at Duluth and packed this latter case himself. There were many berries 
in this lot leasuring six inches in circumference, and the judges at the World’s 
graded them 98% out of a possible 100. 


WEALTHYS OF THE 1903 Crop AT THE STATE Farir.-—A box of Wealthy: 
holding a bushel, has been reserved out of the fruit that was stored last fall 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair during the summer months, and will be 
exhibited at the coming state fair that it may be seen what manner of success 
attends this way of keeping fruit. The experience connected with the 
storage of this lot of fruit indicates that when properly handled, packed and 
stored at the right temperature, Wealthys can be kept in good condition 
throughout the year and retain very fully the natural flavor. A very full line 
of experiments should be conducted in the keeping of this fruit, which if suc- 
cessful will add immensely to its value. 


APPLES FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR.—A large quantity of apples will be 
needed for the fall exhibit at the World’s Fair, and an opportunity will be 
given to each member of the society to contribute to the apple exhibit. Many 
of our members have already communicated with the secretary tendering 
apples and other fruits for this purpose. The earliest apples are specially de- 
sired, but of course shipments will have to be made at all times during the 
fall months to keep up the display. If you have not already done so, please 
communicate with the secretary in regard to your contribution to this display. 
In some way contributors to this exhibit will be remembered in connection 
with it, either by recognition from the World’s Fair or from the society. In 
writing please state what variety can be furnished and in what quantities. A 
box of a single bushel is a very satisfactory form in which to ship. 


LATE WorDS FROM THE WoRLD’S Farr.—A letter received July 24th 
from President Wedge, who is with the Minnesota Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair at this time, says, ‘‘We have on exhibition today 213 glass jars, 140 
plates of apples, 85 plates of raspberries, 51 plates of currants, 15 plates of 
strawberries, 16 plates of blueberries. The small fruits, especially the straw- 
berries and raspberries,attract much attention,and all small fruit isexcellent.’’ 
“You know the fine Washington exhibit opposite us: I have taken a great 
deal of pains to notice which attracted most people going down the aisles and 
can say positively that more by far look our way, and even if they are starting 
to go by on the other side the sight of the fruit in the glass cases almost 
always attracts them across the way. As I begun this sentence a group of five 
did just this thing.”’ 


SomE Injurt1ous INsEcTS IN SO. MInNESOTA.—Prof. F. L. Washburn, 
State Entomologist, who July 16th returned from the annual inspec- 
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tion trip of nurseries in Southern Minnesota, speaks of some things he noticed 
as follows: 

“The nurseries look in particularly fine condition, except that the destruc- 
tive leaf hopper has begun seriously injurious work in one ortwo. We are 
fighting the same now with special apparatus in two of the larger nurseries. 

“I found the maple trees in the streets of Luverne loaded with the Maple 
Scale, which we have to some extent in Minneapolis, and which is also com- 
plained of as appearing very suddenly in South Dakota at Sioux Falls. I do 
not think that the trees will necessarily be injured by this pest, because para- 
sites are quite likely to appear to reduce its numbers materially, as well as 
climatic conditions. Pruning the trees and burning the cuttings at this time 
would be a decided help.”’ 


SMALL FRUITS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR IN JUNE AND JuLY.—The exhibit 
of small fruits at the Minnesota exhibit, World’s Fair, commencing in the 
middle of June, has been well sustained up to the time of this writing, July 
23d, and without doubt will be until the season is over. During the last two 
weeks of June, strawberries were the only small fruit sent there, and an 
exhibit approximating 150 plates of this fruit was kept upon the shelves. Re- 
ports from the World’s Fair received under date of July 20th speak of 257 
plates of small fruits being on exhibition, besides approximately 140 plates 
of apples. The small fruit exhibit has included in its season nearly every 
variety of fruit in the line generally cultivated, and the list of contributors is 
large. In another place in this number will be found a report from Mr. A. K. 
Bush as to the strawberry exhibit, he being at the World’s Fair at that season. 
There being no assistant at the fruit exhibit during the first half of July no 
formal report has been made of that period. Mr. Clarence Wedge is with the 
exhibit at this time and will be until August first, and we hope to hear from 
him in regard to the Minnesota fruit show at St. Louis in the next issue of 
our monthly. 


THE Honor ROLL FOR 1904.—The list of those sending in new mem- 
bers from the beginning of the year to June Ist is as follows: 

J. M. Oliver, 1; T. Redpath, 4; T. E. Cashman, 31; F. M. Crosby, 3. 
W. H. Noyes, 2; R. Naumann, 1; A. Brackett, 7; Oliber Gibbs, 1; F. Yahnke; 
223 (Farmers’ Institute); R. H. Pendergast, 1; W. L. Taylor, 2; G. A. 
Anderson, 1; S. D. Richardson, 1; A. Norby, 1; W. L. Parker, 1; Frank 
Brown, 3; John Alf. Peterson, 1; C. C. Hunter, 2; Le Roy Cady, 3; P. Clau- 
sen, 1; G. J. Kellogg, 1; G. W. Strand, 14; Ole S. Quammen, 1; F. X. Fero- 
dowill, 1; Jacob Schwab, 1; Prof.S. G Green, 1; W. F. Naylor, 1; E. W. May, 
man, 1; A. E. Johnson, 2; E. A. Webb, 1; L. Johannessohn, 8; 3. E. St. John- 
1; J. Swedberg, 1; R. S. Brickey, 1; I. A. Barberg,5; Hans Nelson, 1; F. E. 
Schotzko, 1; Jewell Nursery Co.,3; J. A. Campion, 1; Peter Peterson, 1; 
Geo. C. Moore, 3; Jens Krog,1; A. K. Bush, 4; John Bisbee, 54; S. Soren- 
son, 2; S. Sorenson, 2; I. B. Jorgerson, 4; J. V. Wichler, 12; Prof. 
Wm. Robertson, 3; W. H. Eddy, 2; F. H. Amtsbauer, 1; E. P. Jensen, 
1; Denery Tousignant, 1; A. J. Philips, 8; A. L. Brenig, 1; Iver S. 
Klagsvik, 1; Henry Ginder, 1; Ole Skinnemoen, 2; C. R. Snyder, 3; C. Van 
Vliet, 1; Aug. Logering, 3; W. J. Tingley, 2; Wm. Thomssen, 1; E. M. 
Ericson, 1; A. H. Reid, 1; M. A. Hemstad, 4; Thos. C. Jones, 5; C. E. 
Older, 1; N. M. Thygeson, 1; Geo. H. Hamilton, 1; Nils Flaten, 3; F. F. 
Farrar, 1; Dr. E. M. Lundholm, 3; Rev. O. A. Th. Solem, 4; H H. S. Rowell, 
3; Henry Dunsmoor, 1; John W. Brogard,1; Otto Kankel, 8; J. A. Saxon, 1; 
G. Kuhnan, 1; John W. Erickson, 2; H. L. Simmons, 1; J. P. Ness, 2; Dr. R. 
Patterson, 1; H. Cleveland, 1; K. W. Lewis, 1; Franklin Benner, 1; F. M. 
Crosby, 1; G. Holty, 1; C. A. Grover, 3; David Secor, 1; O. F. Meyer, Le Ra 
E. Wright, 1; Chas. Fitzer, 1; C. D. Brackelsburg, 1; Peter Lindstrom, 1; 
Anton Jensen, 1; B. P. Christensen, 1; C. O. Peterson, 1; H. L. Morgan, 1; 
Wm. Pfaender, 1; W. B. Gerth. 1; A. G. Long, 1; Frank Moeser, 1; C. A. 
Mattson, 7; Cornelius Kelly, 1; O Hoglund, 1. 

Further accessions will be reported later. 
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PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 
MRS. A. W. MASSEE, ALBERT LEA, 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


Of perennial plants proper we have a list that will give bloom the 
entire season. A very modest, pretty plant, blooming very early in 
spring, is Arabis Alpina. It is a low-growing plant, completely cov- 
ered with sprays of dainty, white, fragrant flowers. A bed of it in 
bloom looks like a snowbank. It blooms at the same time as the gay 
early tulips, and planted in a bed in close proximity to the tulip beds 
sets the latter off extremely well. It is very hardy, well liked by 
bees and blooms the second year from seed. 

Mertensia Virginica, commonly called Blue Bells, blooming in 
May, to my mind are really beautiful planted in any vacant space. 
They take care of themselves and multiply quite rapidly. We have 
Dicentra (Bleeding Heart), which, if grown well, is quite ornamen- 
tal for some time; and peonies, in variety, which every one knows, 
loves and can grow. The first of the peonies to bloom is Tenuifolia, 
quite distinct from any other variety in the foliage, which is fern- 
like. It has quantities of very bright, deep red, fragrant flowers. 
There is both a double and single form of this peony. Next to 
Tenuifolia in time of blooming is Officinalis Rosea Rubra, the old- 
fashioned, deep red peony, and it is still one of the best, although 
less vigorous than some of the newer varieties. Most of the newer 
varieties are later bloomers, having very large, double flowers, most 
of them fragrant, in shades of pink, red, cream and pure white ; some 
with light lemon or straw centers. All are beautiful, and it is hard 
to say which is the favorite. I think I would have as many varieties 
as I could well accommodate. By planting the different varieties 
the blooming period can be extended over a period of several weeks. 
Peonies should not be disturbed unless the clumps become too large 
and encroach on something else. They like a deep, moist, rich soil, 
but resent water standing around them. They should have a very 
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liberal dressing of manure each fall, to be worked into the soil the 
following spring, in order to insure large, perfect flowers in abun- 
dance. 

The old-finished, fringed, fragrant Garden Pink, blooming in 
June, are one of my must-haves. There is a white variety, very large 
and fragrant, but to my mind not so pretty as the pink variety. 
Both have the bad habit of bursting the calyx when fully open. One 
of the most enjoyable things I had last year was a bed of Picotee 
Pinks, or hardy Carnations. I purchased a packet of seeds for ten 
cents, planted them in a box outdoors two years ago this coming 
May, and raised about thirty plants. When they were about three 
inches in height I trasplanted them into a well prepared bed of quite 
light soil. The cutworms probably took one-third of the plants; the 
others grew finely, and by winter were fine, stocky plants. I did 
not cover them, as I have found that Garden Pinks resent covering. 
I have lost many roots by the leaves drifting on to them. The rab- 
bits immediately pre-empted that bed for pasture, and in the spring 
it was a sorry spectacle for a flower crank. To put it mildly, I was 
vexed and declared a war of extermination against the rabbits. I 
had planted that bed for a purpose, not for the rabbits. It was a 
little experiment to test their hardiness here, which I rather doubted. 
Every plant was well trimmed, some to the ground; the latter never 
came to anything; the others I carefully took up and reset so as to 
fill the whole space, and soon they just fairly jumped, and stooled 
out so thickly that when they budded I thought I had never seen any- 
thing so full. Perhaps the rabbits did the correct think in pruning 
them. When they bloomed I felt the experiment was a success far 
beyond my expectations, and that is saying much. All the plants gave 
double flowers excepting two, and these were pretty; some of them 
_ were nearly as large, and all but the two fully as double, and all as 
fragrant as the florists’ Carnation. The colors ranged from pure 
white through shades of pink to the darkest red I ever saw in 
Carnations. Some were white, edged with pink, others white or pink 
penciled in darker shades, while one very dark red looked as though 
it had been powdered with gold dust. I assure you I would not have* 
undertaken to have counted the flowers on that bed. They did not 
burst the calyx, but of course the stems were short so you could not 
pick them without sacrificing the buds. I had so many I picked them 
buds and all, and never enjoyed any flowers as much, and I am sure 
the neighbors did also. They were at their full bloom in July and 
into August, but there was never‘a time after they commenced bloom- 
ing that I could not pick a nice bouquet until November. I am 
very anxious about how that bed will come through this winter. If 
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the plants are dead or very feeble, I shall start again from seed. 
It would pay any one to sow a packet each year and so keep up 
their stock if need be. 

The Funkias, or Day Lilies, are very handsome perennials. Funkia 
Subcordata, having large, white, fragrant flowers, in large sprays, 
is the best. Any one, even with a small place, can have a clump of 
this variety. It can be planted in a sheltered, shady corner by the 
house. It likes moisture. There is a variegated variety the foliage 
of which is very ornamental but the flowers insignificant. 

The Hemerocallis, or Lemon Lily, is the choicest, most 
useful, easiest grown perennial of ironclad hardiness I know. I be- 
lieve it will grow anywhere and under the most adverse conditions. 
I judge so from the action of my own plants. I set a small plant in 
the poorest soil and the most exposed position on our place, and it 
is now a large clump, and in June sends up many flowering stalks, 
each one bearing several large, lily-like blossoms of a pleasing lemon 
color and very fragrant. They bloom for some time, and the flowers 
make beautiful large bouquets. It is an old plant but is rarely seen 
in cultivation at the present time. 

If your grounds are large you may have Delphiniums ( Perennia? 
Larkspur). There are several varieties, white and shades of blue. 
They are tall, rank growers, profuse and handsome bloomers, and if 
planted in variety will give bloom from May until late in the fall. 
They are fine for borders, as a background for other lower grow- 
ing plants or among the shrubbery, the blue varieties being espe- 
cially effective in the last named place. They like sunshine. They 
are not so suitable for, small places. 

Much is said about Rudbeckia (Golden Glow). I can’t say I 
am very much in love with it as a plant, but I like the blossoms for 
cutting. Cut large bunches with long stems, add a little green that 
is suitable, drop them carelessly into a tall or large vase, let them 
arrange themselves, and they are a close second to the yellow Chry- 
santhemum. It is not suitable to small places, and even on large 
ones one clump (and you will have to yearly curtail that) is enough. 
Put it,in the background where it can peep over some lower grow- 
ing shrub. To give large and perfect flowers—otherwise it is no bet- 
ter than a weed—it must be liberally fertilized, as it is a gross. feeder. 

The Perennial Phlox is well worthy a place anywhere. They 
have been so much improved, and new varieties added, that one who 
had not seen any other than the old loose panicled white and lav- 
ender pink would hardly recognize these new and improved Phlox 
as belonging to the same family. When in bloom, gorgeous is the 
word that truly describes them. They have very large and close 
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heads of bloom and are of the most vivid colors. If planted in 
masses, they make your eyes ache, and perhaps set your teeth on edge 
if they have not been properly planted as regards shades. In plant- 
ing in masses always put in a plenty. of the white varieties and save 
your nerves. Perennial Phlox seems to be the only flower whose 
colors will not harmonize when planted in masses, but with plenty 
of white interspersed that unpleasantness is avoided. White Phlox 
is especially pretty for cut flowers. I know of nothing so pretty for 
large bouquets in summer as white Phlox and Fern fronds. They 
look so cool and choice, not common at all, and the Phlox is fra- 
grant. Phlox are nice for the border, each variety separated by some 
other perennial plant or shrub, or among shrubbery, where it lights 
up the somber greens and adds. much to the appearance of the 
grounds after the blooming season is over for most of the shrubs. 
The dwarf, early flowering Phlox commences to bloom in June and 
with me rarely has more than one blooming period. The tall, late 
blooming commence to bloom in July and bloom more or less until 
hard frost. You cannot make a mistake in planting these new varie- 
ties, and you will realize on your investment the first year and every 
year thereafter. So try them if you have not already done so. 

If you have a shady corner somewhere don’t fail to plant some 
native ferns and a few wild flowers from the woods. Hepatica Tri- 
loba, Bloodroot, Dicentra, Adder Tongue, the wild Wood Phlox and 
others. I have some Hepatica Tribola planted along the north side 
of the house, which I prize more than anything I have. They come 
so early, are so dainty, so free in bloom that I can pick all I wish 
for bouquets and still have more. The foliage also is ornamental 
the entire season. 

If I have exhausted your patience, which I must have, I have 
not by any means exhausted the list of perennials that any one can 
grow and with much less care than you must bestow on annuals or 
bedding plants, and you need never be without blossoms from early 
spring until late autumn. In this class belong the Lily and Iris, some 
varieties of each being especially beautiful, notably so the Japan 
Lilies and the Japan Iris in great variety. In fact, we must thank 
Japan for many of our most beautiful flowers and shrubs. The 
choicest varieties in both of these classes are just a little difficult 
and need specially prepared beds, definite treatment and conditions 
that are not always obtainable and for that reason every one cannot 
succeed with them. 

In conclusion, I want to speak of one vine with which I have 
been more than pleased, and I wish I could induce each one of you 
to plant one at least this coming spring. It is Clematis Paniculata. 
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It is a vigorous, healthy grower, nice foliage, which keeps green un- 
til the ground freezes, and in September and October is literally 
smothered with dainty, white, star-shaped, fragrant flowers, grow- 
ing in sprays. There will be hundreds of these sprays so that the 
vine is one sheet of white, just a green leaf peeping through now 
and then. It does not seem to be fussy in the least, and I should 
say from my own experience it would grow anywhere excepting 
perhaps in the shade. I prefer it to the Large Flowered Clematis, 
and it is certainly much easier managed and less liable to disease. 
One plant will grow to cover quite a large space in one year. It 
must have something to support it; wire netting is what I use. It is 
just the thing for a porch. Try it. 


HOW |! GROW GRAPES. 
J. W. MURRAY, EXCELSIOR. 


“Good evening, neighbor. I just dropped in this evening to have 
a little talk with you about growing grapes. I know you have had 
some experience. I want to plant out a small number of vines en- 
tirely, or mainly, for my own family use. I want to plant such as 
are best adapted to that purpose, and I shall not begrudge them a 
little extra ground, labor or expense to secure success.” 

“Well, neighbor, if you proposed to grow grapes by the acre, for 
commercial purposes, I should want you to consult some one else, 
who is more experienced and more competent to advise you; but if 
you only propose to grow a limited number, as you say, perhaps 
. I can best aid you by telling you how I grow grapes on a small 
scale, and as a house is best built by commencing at the ground and 
building upward, so perhaps we had better commence at the ground 
and work upward.” 

“That will just suit me. Nodw what about the location?” ; 

“Well, my own location was a very favorable one. I was half 
a mile from the south shore of Lake Minnetonka, and about 100 
feet above it, thus getting well above low frost lines.” 

“A good location, I should think. And now what about the 
slope of the land?” 

- “Tn this I was also favored, for I had a gentle south slope, which 
is doubtless the best. I should call a southeast or east slope next 
best, a southwest or west slope next, and, lastly, rather than have 
no grapes, I would try a gentle north slope.” 

“And suppose your land was level.” 

“It would answer if well drained.” 

“How would you prepare the ground?” 

“First, have your land in good condition for raising a good crop 
of corn or potatoes; then plow deeply and cultivate thoroughly, as 
you would for corn.” 

“How far would you place your rows and your vines apart?” 

“The standard distance is eight feet apart each way, but for a 
small vineyard, such as you propose, I should much prefer to have 
the rows ten feet apart and the vines eight feet apart in the rows.” 
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“Why plant the rows ten feet apart?” 

“In this latitude the grapes want all the sunshine they can get 
in order to ripen and color them well, and ten feet gives the sun ‘a 
much better chante than eight; and then one-third of your space is 
not continually in the shade of the row below it.” 

“Which way would you have your rows?” 

“T prefer east and west, and at least on a south slope should cer- 
tainly plant them so.” 

“How many vines would probably suffice, for a small family like 
mine?” 

“Well, perhaps forty. Don’t make the common mistake of plant- 
ing too few.” 

“Shall I plant cuttings, yearlings or two-year-old vines?” 

“Plant two-year-olds, every time and no others.” 

“Where shall I get the vines?” 

“From your nearest reliable nurseryman, or some other in your 
own or adjoining state.” 

“Well now, what varieties shall I plant, and how many of each?” 

“That is rather a hard question, and perhaps no two grape grow- 
ers would make you out similar lists. I think this would do fairly 
well: 10 Delaware, 10 Concord, 10 Brighton, 5 lona and 5 Rogers 
No. 15 (Agawam). Unless your location is quite favorable, sub- 
stitute some other for the Iona.” 

“Well, now suppose that before I sent off my order I should con- 
clude to plant sixty more, for commercial purposes, to pay the ex- 
pense of keeping up and working the vineyard, what varieties 
would you recommend for these sixty?” 

“Just add this postscript to your order: ‘P. S. Please send me 
sixty more of your best two-year-old Delawares.”” 

“You seem decidedly favorable to the Delaware.” 

“Yes, sir; both for excellence and profit it is the king of Minne 
sota grapes.” 

“How is it best to plant?” 

“Be careful to have your vines all run in the same direction, and 
if they run from west to east, then plant them at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, sloping toward the east.” 

“What care will they want the first season ?” 

“Practically none, but to keep the ground well cultivated and 
clean, and the vines may lie upon the ground. The second year one 
or more small stakes will be needed for each vine, and the third year 
you will want a trellis. 

“In what shape would you train the vines?” 

“For this latitude, train as a single arm or vine, with upright 
branches, tied to the wires, while the arm is tied to the lower wire 
and dropped down when pruned for covering.” 

“Well, now, about that trellis?” D 

“You have intimated that you would not mind a little extra care 
and expense for the sake of having things about right. Then put 
in a good, dry, six feet white oak, cedar or tamarack post, every 
eight feet, and brace the end posts. Your post will stand four feet 
or a little more above ground. Don’t make your trellises more than 
ten vines long. I like six much better. Now put on four strands 
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of the ordinary grape wire (No. 12 annealed), and your trellis is 
done.” 

“Don’t some people use less?” 

“Yes, some people use fewer posts, and also fewer wires, but I 
don’t like the plan.” 

“How shall I place the wires?” 

“Place your first wire eighteen inches above the ground, and your 
second eight inches above the first. Place your fourth wire at the 
top of the posts and divide the remaining space with the third wire. 

“T don’t need to go into all the minutia of pruning, training, re- 
moving laterals and all that. You will want some good small grape 
book or pamphlet for that and, perhaps, a little instruction and advice 
from some grape grower.” 

“Well, now, about winter covering?” 

“After fall pruning and before dropping the vines for cover- 
ing, go along with a hoe and dig a small trench about three inches 
deep under each vine; then drop the vine into the trench and fasten 
it down with some small, sharpened stakes, or a few shovelfuls of 
earth, and the vine is ready for covering. 

“Plow rather shallow or cultivate deeply all the space between 
the rows, and with long handled, round pointed, clean, bright shov- 
els. Cover the vines well, for winter protection. 

“And now a special word of caution: Don’t take the earth away 
from the roots of your vines to cover with. Remember that the 
roots need more cover and protection than the vines do. People 
often kill their vines, or at least many of the buds, by removing the 
earth from over the roots, and then the next spring they generously 
give the winter all the credit for killing or injuring their vines. 

“After covering the vines, cultivate well all the spaces between 
the rows. This cultivating is a great protection against freezing; 
and for your small vineyard I am much inclined to think that it 
would pay you well to cover all the spaces, vines and all, with three 
or four inches of straw or, better still, with hay. And now you are 
ready for winter.” 

Mr. J. W. Murray: I cannot lay too much stress upon this pro- 
tection of the roots of the vines. Right here I want to correct a 
false report which went out from Minnetonka about a half dozen 
years ago. It went out that the vines were very badly injured by 
winter-killing. That report has never been corrected. That win- 
ter that hundreds of vines were killed was one of the moistest I 
have ever seen in Minnesota. I left out hundreds of vines on the 
trellis that were never pruned or laid down. Those vines went 
threugh the winter almost as well as those that were laid down and 
covered deeply and thoroughly. Within a short distance of. the 
village was a little vineyard of about a thousand vines. The vines 
were not pruned or laid down, but they remained on the trellis all 
winter, but out of that thousand there were not more than twenty 
vines killed. The next year they bore a tremendous crop. I pre- 
sume the vineyard overbore, and I doubt whether it has been worth 
much since. Now why were they not killed? 

The summer before had been one of the driest in the history 
of Minnesota, and I have been here for forty-five years. You could 
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hear everybody say it was dry from fourteen inches down to four- - 
teen feet. I guess it was dry all the way down and half way back. 
(Laughter.) The summer before and the fall was so dry that the 
ground was like an ash heap. That summer, however, being so dry, 
was a splendid season for the production of grapes, and the vines 
ripened their fruit finely. The vines overbore, and my Delaware 
bore from twenty-five to thirty pounds of grapes each, and I do 
not think one of them has borne a good crop since. Now what I 
am getting at is that the main cause of the killing was the summer 
heat. There was no such thing as winter-killing. This vineyard on 
the hill I spoke of was a young one. It was not exhausted by over- 
bearing ; it stood the winter all right. The point is this, in very dry 
seasons you may sometimes have your vines summer-killed and 
then the next spring you call it winter-killing. The remedy would 
be irrigation, but, of course, we are ndt in a position to apply such 
a remedy. 

Mr. Hobart: -How many miles north of here will the Dela- 
ware succeed? 

Mr. R. H. Pendergast: I have been growing grapes on Lake 
Superior for thirty years, and I have found the Concord and the 
Delaware will not ripen. But the earlier grapes like the Moore’s 
Early and the Janesville will ripen. We have that difficulty, that 
we have not the requisite heat. 

The President: Would they do better some distance away from 
the lake? 
~ Mr. Pendergast: The whole country around Lake Superior is 
a cold country. That is what makes it a popular summer resort. 
Our strawberries and raspberries are better than any I have ever 
seen. 

Prof. Washburn: The Worden is the most delicious grape I 
ever tasted. Why not put that in the list? 

Mr. Murray: You cannot ripen it, and if it does ripen it shells 
off so badly that you can scarcely get a ripe cluster. If I were 
planting again I hardly think I would plant any Worden. 

Prof. Green: I would put the Moore’s Early in the same class. 

Mr. Murray: I have left it out entirely. With us the Moore’s 
Early is one of the poorest bearers we have. The vines kill, the 
buds kill, you can hardly get a good vine. They never bore me a 
full crop, and I left it out entirely. I hardly think I would plant it 
at all, although if it would bear well it would be one of the very 
best grapes to raise. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I would like to emphasize’what has been 
said about Moore’s Early, and I would like to ask a question about 
the Delaware. I live on the E. J. Cutt’s place, and I am digging 
out the Delawares because I have a better sale for the Concord. 
It does not fail to ripen with us, but I can raise one hundred bushels 
of Concord to one of Delaware. I have some grapes that were not 
covered before the freeze came. Would it be better to put on ma- 
nure, hay or straw for covering? 

Mr. Murray: I think anything would do that would not injure 
the vine. 
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Prof. Hansen: About the Moore’s Early. We were familiar 
with it in Iowa. They found the Moore’s Early a very poor bearer 
if it is not trimmed right. It should be trimmed with from five 
to seven buds. In that case it is a very fair bearer, although it is 
not as productive as the Worden. That is also the greatest objection 
we have had to the Worden. 

Mr. Murray: How do you get your vines covered ? 

Prof. Hansen: We cover the ends of the canes. 

Prof. Washburn: Are you seriously troubled with insects? 

Mr. Murray: Not to amount to much. 

Mr. P. H. Perry: Has any one tried the Campbell’s Early? 

Mr. Taylor: I have some on my place, but do not like it as well 
—as the Concord. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: I had only one fault to find with Mr. Mur- 
ray’s paper. I think the Concord pays better than the Delaware. 
The Concord proves more profitable around Lake Minnetonka. 

Sec’y Latham: I do not like to talk upon many subjects, but 
I do know a little something about grapes. The Delaware has not 
done very well this year. I think it has been because the growers 
have not sprayed them. I sold my last vineyard last spring, but 
while I owned one I always sprayed, and I am confident the cause 
of their not ripening was because they were not sprayed. At the 
time the mildew came and became a serious thing I know I had to 
spray my vineyards while I had control of them. There is always 
a little mildew on the vines, but not always enough to seriously in- 
jure them. If there is enough to take the leaves off the fruit will not 
ripen, and the people find out that the Delawares are not good. I do 
not think the vine growers ought to grow that kind of fruit, and they 
can avoid it by spraying. Grape vines should be trained on the 
trellis to the east. In my first vineyard I planted about five hundred 
vines, and I thought it would be a nice thing to train them toward 
the setting sun. I had some poetic notions then, and my vines 
were trained toward the setting sun. They struggled with the ele- 
ments for several years, but they were stubborn and I could do 
nothing with them until I turned them toward the east. If trained 
toward the west the wind forces the foliage back towards the east 
and north, because the prevailing winds in summer are from the 
west and south. This is an important feature in keeping a vineyard 
in good shape. Mr. Murray advises planting ten feet apart. That 
same vineyard has done wonders at fairs, and yet the rows are 
planted only six feet apart. That vineyard has been: bearing thirty 
years. It is true it is not quite so convenient to cover. The point is 
right here, in the summer the sun shines on one side of the row 
in the morning and on the other side in the afternoon. 

Mr. Preston McCulley: Would you not rather have the rows 
running north and south? 

Mr. Latham: No, sir, I would not. 

Mr. Brackett: I think there was.a suggestion made in regard 
to the depth at which they should be planted. 

Mr. Murray: I suggested deep planting, but I suggested noth- 
ing beyond that. 
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Prof. Green: I want to answer the question that has been asked 
as to how far north grapes can be grown. I have eaten some very 
nice Delaware grapes on the shores of the lake near Aitkin. I was 
going to say something as regards diseases of the Delaware. I 
think we have more trouble with the mildew than with anything 
else. I think that is the reason why the Delaware has not been 
a success for the past two years. The remedy is that we must 
spray with Bordeaux mixture. In regard to this winter-killing, I 
want to take issue with Mr. Murray on that. If he remembers, the 
vines that grew in sod that year did not winter-kill. The vine- 
yard he speaks of was loaded with weeds, it was simply covered 
with weeds. I think if you would ask Mr. Dewain Cook he would 
tell you that they kill almost every winter until they are mulched. 
We had a winter when the ground was bare, and we had just such 
conditions around Lake Minnetonka as Mr. Cook has in south- 
western Minnesota. 


TOP-GRAFTING THE APPLE. 


SETH H. KENNEY, WATERVILLE. 


I began over forty years ago to try to get an orchard. I need 
not tell the older members of this society of my failures. We all 
have had them. I lost two orchards by root-killing. I did some top- 
working more than twenty years ago on crab stock. The trees re- 
main today good, healthy bearing trees. One was a Pewaukee, not 
considered very hardy on its own roots; it was grafted eighteen inches 
above ground, and the graft has outgrown the crab stump, but it 
has borne large crops of fine fruit. The other was Transcendent top- 
worked with Whitney crab—in this way it never has suffered with 
blight. These trees led to top-working the Pewaukee on V irginia 
crab about five years ago with success. 

Three years ago I set thirty-one two-year-old trees of Missing 
Link, and I cut 1,000 grafts and grafted on crab trees. This third 
year many of the grafts bore apples, so that I gathered three bushels. 
Here I had a good opportunity to see that a variety that did not suc- 
ceed as an orchard tree was hardy enough to do well grafted on crab. 
The apples were of uniform size and have the name of keeping one 
year or more. A great many of the grafts did not bear last fall, so an- 
other season I look for quite a bountiful yield. I made a great mis- 
take in cutting off too much top the first year, which forced the 
grafts to such a degree that many of the limbs blighted some. Since 
the first experience I have whip-grafted in the top of the trees as 
much as possible, and if any of the grafts fail no injury comes to 
the tree. The three bushels this fall is the result of top-working on 
crab stock. 
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The same spring I top-worked sixty Duchess trees with Malinda. 
The Duchess apples got ripe early and were harvested. The Ma- 
linda then had all the top of the whole tree, and the three-years’ 
grafts produced seven bushels of winter apples. One box I brought 
to this meeting. 

Three years ago I grafted some Seek-No-Further apples on crab 
stock. They made very fine specimens, which I also brought to 
this meeting; also one variety of apple from Iowa named “Isher- 
wood,” that originated in Canada—this from a two-year-old graft; 
and quite a variety that I obtained from Mr. Ivins, a nurseryman 
from Iowa Falls. These I brought, thinking some of our lowa 
neighbors might recognize them. I visited the orchard of Andrew 


Top-worked apple tree. The points of union are where marked with x. 


Wilfert, of Cleveland, and obtained scions, and two,years ago set 
seven Yellow Siberian trees of his variety for winter use. None 
of these will bear till next spring. Last spring I continued the work. 

I wish to call your attention to one thing, that in thirteen va- 
rieties that I have top-worked as far as they have borne I have not 
made a single failure. The reward is so quick and certain. While 
I confess I do not understand why the sap from a crab apple tree 
imparts hardiness to tender varieties, I have seen it to my mind so 
clearly that I feel quite sure if I had known what I do now twenty 
years ago I would have had at this time a very large orchard. I 
think I owe a debt of gratitude to this society when I see this top- 
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working succeeds so well. I think we shall raise the Ben Davis, the 
Baldwin, Northern Spy and a long list of apples that the society had 
thought we could not grow. The new seedling list now grown in 
Minnesota, and the capture of the Wilder medal at Boston, Mass., 
speaks volumes for the work of this society. 

There are a great many problems connected with this work that 
I have to say I do not know but come to these meetings to 
learn. The twenty-seven years that I have, I think, been to the 
meetings almost constantly, has been a great pleasure, a source of 
profit financially. I have not given close attention to orchard work 
in grafting till the last three years. Our late president thought 
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horticulture should “be taught in the schools.’’ He also said the 
“Crab trees of Minnesota were as hardy as the oak.” There is 
pleasure in raising the winter apples, assisting nature to produce the 
fruit. There are many problems left to mankind to work out. Do 
not any of you believe for a moment that the great Creator has not 
placed in our reach a way to make Minnesota the best fruit state in 
the Union. 


Mr. Philips: One gentleman recommended three varieties. Mr. 
Yahnke and I have four varieties. Would you recommend a man 
spending his time on the Missing Link when he can top-work such 
apples as the Wealthy and the Northwestern Greening. Would you 
have him take the Missing Link? 
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Mr. Kenney: I put in the Missing Link because I thought I 
could get apples the year round. I did not get them for commercial 
purposes. 

Mr. Elliot: I just want to illustrate one point in this paper, and 
that is, one of the offspring of those Malinda apples was top-worked 
on the Duchess. The point that interested me was that very thing, 
the fact that he top-worked that Duchess right in the top, and four 
or five of the scions are living and producing fruit, while the tree 
below it is producing Duchess apples. Now in that Duchess tree 
producing that fruit up to the time of the maturity of the Duchess, 
they were drawing sustenance equally after that time, and the long 
maturing apple took the strength of the tree and produced that nice 
apple. 

Prof. Robertson: I would like to ask Mr. Kenney whether he 
took the lowest branches around the outside. 

Mr. Kenney: No, I take the upper limbs. I found the rapidity 
of growth on the upper limbs was five times that of the lower limbs. 
But I take the outside of the tree, that is the best place to get good 
results. I will say this, that I did not give the matter very much at- 
tention. I did not begin top-working until three years ago, I had so 
many other things to take my attention; but when I got apples I 
was sure I could raise only on crab stock it came to me that I was 
getting to be an old man, almost seventy years old, and I wanted to 
do work to get the mast out of in the quickest possible time, get re- 
sults just as soon as possible. I thought this practice might be use- 
ful in showing those of my age how to obtain winter apples in 
three years’ time. This has given me good success. I have a tree 
twenty-five feet high from which I never got a peck of apples. I 
cut off a few limbs and put them on top of the Wealthy, and those 
limbs were as full as they could hang, and a great deal nicer fruit 
than I ever saw on the other tree. 

Mr. Philips: Didn’t the fertilizing have something to do with it? 

Mr. Kenney: I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Philips: The Martha crab will do well if half of it is left. 

Mr. Bailey: Can’t we use Transcendent on the top? It blights 
mostly in the top—cannot it be used successfully, say, with the Vir- 
ginia ? 

Mr. Kenney: Some years ago I used Transcendent to top-work 
some Ben Davis; the blight would start in below the graft, and I 
therefore don’t consider it safe to use. 

Mr. Bailey: I mean where we want to get the Transcendent ? 

Mr. Philips: The lower part of a tree over twenty years old was 
worked on the Whitney and never blighted. 

Mr. Bailey: I want to raise Transcendent. 

Mr. Kenney: I have not tried that except one graft, and that 
has not come into. bearing. 

Mr. Murray: The gentleman said that grafting Martha on to 
Wealthy would give you Martha. I have a beautiful Martha fifteen 
feet high. I have tried grafting the Wealthy on to Martha to 
make the Martha bear, but it had no effect, and I don’t believe any- 
thing will make it bear. 
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Mr. A. F. Collman: I would like to ask a question here for my 
own benefit. After listening to Prof. Hansen and the rest of them 
this morning, I want to ask the question whether the Virginia crab 
is not the very best stock to propagate a good orchard on? Is it not 
the best stock that grows? 

Mr. Busse: If I were to answer that question for myself I would 
say it is not. I always thought the Virginia was free from blight 
altogether, but it is not. It blighted badly last summer in the sum- 
mer season, and I tried some old varieties top-worked, some were 
Northwestern Greening, Wealthy, etc. I do not call the Wealthy 
hardy as far as going into the winter is concerned, but I found the 
Virginia does not make as good a graft as the Hibernal. The last 
thing I grafted the Martha and Hibernal and Virginia, but the Hi- 
bernal, I think, is the best for grafting any variety. The Shields is 
a ‘good one, it will not blight and makes a better graft than the 
Martha. I consider the Hibernal the best of all the varieties I have 
tried. 

Mr. Philips: I told you the other day that Mr. Grimes gave me 
those Virginia crabs. I have been in this top-working business for 
thirty years. I have seen the Utter grafted on six different stocks, 
and in all my work I have never found anything equal to that Vir- 
ginia crab. It will blight a little. There was nothing on my place 
two years ago that did not blight, even the Duchess and the North- 
western Greening had blighted limbs on. I could show you vari- 
eties that you never heard of blighting that blighted that year. I 
use my Hibernal, as Mr. Yahnke uses his, to top-work on. If i 
were going to set out an orchard for money, raise apples for money, 
I would settle down and plant the Virginia every year to top-work. 
Prof. Goff, in looking over my premises, said it was the best tree 
to top-work an orchard on. It grows a better top than any other 
Tree: 

Prof. Hansen: I visited Mr. Philips’ place, and I know he has 
made a success with the Virginia crab as stock. I have had Vir- 
ginia crab and Hibernal in hand for some time under our condi- 
tions in Dakota, and I find the Virginia is somewhat subject to leaf 
scab, and I prefer the Hibernal, as Mr. Busse has said. I rather 
think it would be better than the Virginia as you go further west. 
As far as Mr. Patten’s statement is concerned, I think we are all 
agreed that young trees are better than two-year-old or three-year- 
old, but the difficulty is to make the average planter see it. Here is 
the practical difficulty, for the average planter looks at the matter 
from a practical standpoint; he wants good, strong, healthy stock 
something that the average farmer is able to see without putting on 
his glasses. 

Mr. Collman: I wish to say another word about this Virginia 
crab. I have been in the horticultural business for a good many 
years, and I have experimented quite a good deal, perhaps a good 
deal more than I ought to have done, but I have never found better 
stock than the Virginia crab, and two or three years ago when my 
boys went on a farm of their own I said to them, “You plant Vir- . 
ginia crabs, and when they get to be two years old i will top-graft 
them, and they will live as long as you will.” 
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Mr. J. B. Mitchell (Iowa): I wish to ask Mr. Collman whether 
he ever tried the Hibernal ? 

Mr. Collman: Yes, but I never liked it any better than the Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Mitchell: When doctors disagree things are apt to get 
pretty badly mixed up. I have had some experience in top-grafting, 
and I find that locality and condition make a great difference. Now 
in the case of Mr. Philips he is located on the Baraboo ridge, which 
is some two hundred feet higher than the surrounding country. He 
says the Virginia does not blight. I should think it would not in 
that position, but with me it does blight some. I have top-grafted 
the Virginia and the Hibernal, not extensively, however. In my 
work in recent years the Hibernal has succeeded best with me; it 
makes the best union in top-working; it has fruited the best, and in 
my estimation the Hibernal is far the best. 

Mr. E. A. Smith: Several years ago in our orchard at ‘Lake 
City we set out a lot of Hibernal trees and crabs, top-working them 
later on. Two years ago we top-worked a large number of trees 
with Wealthy, and they started to blight, and before the next season 
was over the trees were entirely destroyed. This summer we top- 
worked the remainder, and the success was less than at first. Re- 
cently going through those orchards with Mr. Underwood he re- 
marked: “I am afraid the Hibernal is not going to be a good tree 
to top-work the Wealthy, but perhaps there are some other varieties 
more in sympathy with that stock.” 

Mr. Andrew Wilfert: I have top-worked the Jonathan on the 
Hibernal, also the Pewaukee, and they were the same size when 
top-worked three years ago last spring, and the one that was grafted 
on the Pewaukee had about fifty apples on. The one that was 
top-worked on the Hibernal has not borne yet, still it made the same 
growth as the other, and I think I can top-work them successfully. 
I set out some more. I set out a Hibernal that I know has been 
grafted on crab roots and then top-worked with winter apples. 


THINNING PLUMS Pays.—In the future the thinning of plums will follow 
closely upon that of. peaches. At the Michigan experiment station one tree 
each of a number of varieties of plums was thinned, with a view of determin- 
ing the value of thinning to help control brown rot, as well as to get finer and 
larger fruit. As near as was possble, the fruits were thinned so that no two 
plums would touch when fully matured. The fruit did not rot as bad and was - 
much larger on trees thinned than on trees not thinned; also the trees did not 
break down where thinned. 


If not pruned, an old hydrangea paniculata will produce a very large 
number of flower heads, but all of them small. It is merely a matter of over- 
bearing and the consequent sacrifice of quality for quantity. The hydrangea 
should be severely pruned every spring before growth commences, cutting all 
of the last year’s growth down to one or two eyes, and removing the weakest 
shoots altogether. When the operation is finished there should be more wood 
on the ground than on the plant, and the result will be a fewer number of 
panicles, but each of greater size and substance. To get the very best results 
in this direction, the plants should be pruned very low, so that the branches 
must start out quite near the ground. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS 
AS BETWEEN THE NURSERY ADVERTISER 
AND THE PUBLIC. 


E. A. WEBB, GENERAL MANAGER, “THE FARMER,” ST. PAUL. 


I am glad of the opportunity of saying something on this sub- 
ject, which is one that although not generally considered by the 
people at large is, I believe, generally by editors and publishers of 
agricultural papers themselves. 

The lesson of our responsibility for the welfare of those about 
us is taught negatively in the very beginning of recorded history, 
where Cain exclaims to his Lord, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
The answer is not given; but scanty crops and noxious weeds have 
made life burdensome for six thousand years and bear testimony 
to the tremendous significance of our mutual responsibility for one 
another’s welfare in this world. ; 

Our subject is threefold and comes home to each of us in a 
more-or less degree of personal concern. In the treatment of it, 
however, I shall not be confined to its significance as to the nursery- 
man alone, but as between advertisers generally and the publishers 
of agricultural papers. Considered in the following order: 

First: The agricultural press; its character; why it is influen- 
tial; its editors and publishers. 

Second: The public reached by the agricultural press; the class 
influenced directly by agricultural papers. 

Third: The responsibility of the agricultural press to its readers 
in its advertising department. 

First, the agricultural press: Those of you who have subscribed 
for and read agricultural papers for thirty years or more have wit- 
nessed a great advance in the character of these papers now from 
what they were thirty years ago. Then there were two or three 
agricultural papers of large circulation that were generally known. 
Among these I recall the “American Agriculturist,” of New York 
City, at that time a monthly journal; and the “Country Gentleman,” 
published at Albany, by Luther Tucker, and still published by his 
sons. I read the former with interest as a young man, although the 
thought of publishing an agricultural journal myself would have 
then been my last thought. 

Twenty years ago the agricultural press had recruited to its 
ranks more or less valuable sheets, mostly less. The great West 
was fruitful of these productions, because the West was chiefly 
depending upon agriculture; but the papers themselves, with few 
exceptions, bore evidence of being edited by men of little practical 
agricultural knowledge or experience. A very noticeable improve- 
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ment has since taken place in the general character of agricultural 
journals. As a class, they rank today as clean, wholesome and ably 
edited as that of the best class of journals, and in my opinion they 
are destined to wield an increasing influence for good in the land, 
particularly if they maintain the same ratio of progress along the 


E. A. Webb, manager of ‘‘The Farmer,’ St. Paul. 


lines indicated in the next decade as they have in the past two. The 
improvement in the character of agricultural papers has been 
brought about largely by a growing demand for better farm jour- 
nals, edited by men having practical experience and ability, and the 
necessity for more scientific methods both in the cultivation of lands 
and breeding of live stock, which are found profitable and necessary 
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to compete intelligently and successfully with other industrial pur- 
suits. 

Second, the public reached: A farmer may take half a dozen 
papers in these days without taxing his annual. expense account to 
any great extent. The cost of papers is so low that few intelligent 
farm homes in the country are now without at least one paper that 
treats of agriculture in one or more of its branches, so that the 
agricultural press already may be said to reach people concerned in 
this occupation very generally. ; 

The constituency reached by the agricultural press has likewise 
changed and is now in process of great advancement in agricultural 
knowledge, due to a number of influences which could be named, 
chief of which are the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
and the governmental recognition of the supreme importance of fos- 
tering our agricultural industries. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
now a member of the cabinet—and it is a most remarkable fact in a 
country depending as ours does so largely for its prosperity upon the 
products of the soil that its relative importance to the best interests 
of the country at large did not dawn upon us earlier. 

Today we are reaping the benefit of laws adjusted to favor 
American agriculture and are to some extent already supplying a 
world-wide demand for our farm products, which demand is des- 
tined to go on increasing in proportion as we intelligently compre- 
hend our opportunities and take advantage of them. 

We have in this country agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in every state, and many men and women educated to im- 
proved methods are back upon the farms, each one an influence for 
good in their respective localities. These are the people reached and 
to be sought, whose influence and example is of much importance 
in their respective communities. Little wonder then that with an 
increasing demand for the best light on current thought and farm 
experience the farmer is looking to an enlightened agricultural 
press to keep him posted. 

The third factor suggested by my subject is the advertiser: 
This is the man who through the medium of the agricultural press 
seeks to reach and interest a reading people in his wares. We have 
treated in what we have said chiefly with the character of agricultural 
papers and the nature of their readers, now we consider the re- 
sponsibility of the press as to its advertisers. While there should 
be a direct relation between the advertising department and the edi- 
torial staff, it is too often the case that the two departments do not 
harmonize and differ in opinions as to policy and practice. We are 
to deal, however, with what we believe to be the responsibility of the 
agricultural press to its readers in its advertising department. 
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We believe we are correct in stating that as a matter of fact the 
agricultural press in its advertising department will be found freer 
from quack remedies, nostrums and fakes than other class journals ; 
standing in this respect on an equal footing with the best magazines. 

It will be seen by this then that the agricultural press as a class 
does aim at a high standard of ethics as to its responsibility to its 
readers. There are, of course, exceptions, but those sheets admit- 
ting advertisers of doubtful character will be found, on examination, 
to be weak and of little influence 

The subject assigned to me contemplates taking it up more in 
relation to the responsibility of agricultural papers to nursery ad- 
vertisers. The unfortunate situation is that there are comparatively 
few nurserymen using agricultural papers. Those who do, we be- 
lieve, are uniformly conscientious in filling orders and endeavor to 
satisfy their customers and do as they agree in their advertisements. 
We believe, however, that nurserymen do not appreciate the value 
of the agricultural press as a medium to sell their stock, or they 
would use it more freely. 

The men who are perpetrating frauds upon the people of the 
Northwest are not the advertisers of nursery stock to be found in 
the advertising columns of agricultural papers, but are irresponsible 
men with a beautifully printed and illustrated catalogue of trees and 
shrubs, not adapted to this climate, who go about the country so- 
liciting orders from farmers and deliver stock untrue ‘to name, 
which is too often selected from the brush pile of some Southern 
nursery or picked up as seconds wherever they can get them. These 
men never advertise, and it is’ strange that intelligent people who 
have been so often warned against the wiles of these fake traveling 
tree agents will continue to be tempted by a good talker and a 
highly colored plate book. 

I do not remember that “The Farmer” has ever had a single 
complaint from any of its subscribers against any advertiser of 
nursery stock in our paper. Our uniform method in accepting ad- 
vertisements from people we do not know is to address a letter to a 
bank in their town, enclosing a stamped envelope for reply, request- 
ing a report as to the character of the advertiser and his financial 
responsibility. We have never failed to receive to such questions 
as we ask uniformly courteous and satisfactory replies—either favor- 
able or unfavorable—and they have given us our cue. While it 
might be said that it would be natural for us to inquire into the 
financial standing of an advertiser before accepting his business, it is 
a matter of fact that the financial standing of the advertiser has very 
largely to do with his general character. Men who are classed as 
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fakes are seldom, if ever, those who have any standing whatever in 
the community where they live and would not be favorably reported 
by a bank. Their record is soon established; and the banks make it 
their business to keep posted as to the character of the people they 
are doing business with and those who might become their custom- 
ers. If, too, a man is responsible financially, and he perpetrates a 
fraud upon a customer, he can be made to make it good. It is upon 
his home record that we determine who is and who is not entitled to 
become an advertiser. 

The advertiser may, however, be fully responsible, and yet his 
business methods may be such as to bring disappointment and loss to 
his customers. This, of course, we can never always fully determine | 
on the start; but we make it a rule to inquire very particularly into 
the causes of every complaint received from our readers against any 
advertiser, and if there is evident carelessness on the part of the 
advertiser in filling orders we discontinue the advertisement pending 
a more thorough investigation. 

There is great variety in the way different nurseries - pack their 
stock. Some of the largest Eastern and Southern concerns often 
are the most at fault. Work is always done in a rush, the packing 
season is short and help sometimes scarce; at such times men are 
pressed into service who are not competent to pack the stock safely 
for shipment. It is unfortunate that this is so, but the agricultural 
papers themselves are not responsible for it and cannot protect its 
readers unless the carelessness is reported. Again, customers them- 
selves are too often ignorant of how to unpack and care for the 
stock on arrival, and here comes in another complication for which 
the farm paper cannot be blamed. The work done at the nursery 
must be done in a thorough manner, and we believe it would be 
well for nurserymen to have written or printed instructions deliv- 
ered with the stock in every case. Some nurserymen do this, and 
it is an advantage to them, for it instructs the customer, who too 
often needs the information. 

To sum up the subject: We have endeavored to show that the 
agricultural press is growing in intelligence and capacity; that the 
responsibility of the agricultural press to the public is recognized by 
the editors and publishers of the papers themselves, and that an 
earnest effort is made by most publishers to maintain a high standard 
in determining the character of advertisers entitled to acceptance ; 
that the constituency reached is becoming a more intelligent class, 
and that the nurserymen themselves to some extent,in common with 
all advertisers, come in for a share of responsibility, which must also 
be felt and recognized by them in this connection. 
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PROTECTION OF SONG BIRDS. 
MRS. J. B. HUDSON, LAKE CITY. 


We read in Ecclesiastes “There is no new thing under the sun,” 
so today the study of birds and song birds in particular is new 
only in the increasing popularity and enthusiasm the bird lovers of 
today are giving the subject. 

The first great impetus to bird study in this country was given 
by John Audubon over a hundred years ago, who by his spirited de- 
lineation of American birds has made his name familiar to all stu- 
dents of nature. So closely is he identified with bird lore, that 
most of the societies for the study of birds are named for him. 

Of the goodly number of these societies in the United States the 
one common clause in the constitution is, “No one shall shoot the 
song birds, rob their nests, disturb them during the nesting season or 
wear their plumage.” 

The small boy and the woman are birds’ worst enemies. ‘The 
boy under the guise of collecting robs nest after nest. He soon tires 
of the collection, and they are destroyed. He has learned very little 
good beyond the names of the different birds and that he has so 
many varieties of eggs. He puts no value on bird life and soon 
from pleasure or sport joins the rank of bird destroyers. Then we 
have the woman who, more through ignorance than indifference, 
causes the wholesale slaughter of birds for millinery purposes. It 
is estimated that 150 millions of the snowy heron, from which 
aigrettes are obtained, are killed annually. 

Once one becomes interested in the live bird the dead bird loses 
all charm for him. Some one has said, when you know six birds, 
their markings, colorings, habits, etc., the study becomes so fascinat- 
ing you cannot drop it. Now I am willing to make a more radical 
statement: I will say, when you know one bird—and I will take our 
most common doorstep neighbor, the robin. Learn the male from 
the female, watch the male when he comes north in the spring 
followed in three or four days by the female—watch them during 
the courting season, how he follows her, singing his sweetest songs, 
strutting up and down in a lordly way, his bright vest showing off 
to the best advantage, picking up a twig and in various ways coax- 
ing her to go to housekeeping. A pair in my yard two years ago 
gave me much pleasure. He insisted on building high in the oak, 
and she preferred the lower and more protected branch. He would 
carry up the twigs and material to the higher place, and she would 
immediately remove them to the lower site. As is often the case 
in our domestic life, for peace and harmony the female had her way, 
and then the nest building progressed. He helped in the rougher 
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outside work, but when it came to the inside that alone was her 
work. It was she who carried the mud from where the water 
dripped off a rug, and it was she who patted and formed with her 
little feet and breast the round little home. The four blue eggs 
were laid, and she sat so contentedly while Mr. Robin in a tree 
across the road sang “cheer up! cheer up!’ He was willing to sing 
to her, but like many men thought it was for her entirely to do the 
family work. But Mrs. R. thought differently. She would often 
call to him, he would come reluctantly nearer and nearer, she wait- 
ing patiently for him to snuggle down on the egg’s before she would 
leave. Again she would go directly after him and bring him back. 
She always seemed to know just what tree he was in, too. Then 
came the intensely interesting period when the young were con- 


Mrs. J. B. Hudson, Lake City. 


stantly clamoring for food, and when they were leaving the 
nest, teaching them by dainty bits of food to fly farther and farther, 
teaching them to bathe and many amusing things one sees who has 
eyes and uses them. 

To the enemy of the robin, for the cultivated fruit he eats I 
would quote from Wm. Dutcher on the economic importance of this 
bird, and such an intimate knowledge of one pair will excite a desire 
for facts regarding other species, which you can very easily bring to 
your door by putting out a bathing pan in summer—one of the 
large shallow milk pans answers the purpose very well. Put up a 
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house of three or four rooms for the martin, and anything from a 
cocoanut shell to an old tin can will answer for the house wren— 
and they are such industrious foragers, living almost entirely upon 
insects, as caterpillars, bugs, spiders and their allies. But if the 
wren had nothing but his little song to recommend him, one is well 
repaid for the trouble of furnishing him a house, for he has such a 
cheerful, musical song and is so persistent in singing. One day 
by actual time my wren sang his little song five times in one minute. 
Now that means a good many bursts of gladness from one little 
throat in a day or a week. 

A line with bits of cotton string and colored thread soon solves 
the question can birds discriminate between colors. But to learn 
these secrets of nature one must put himself in sympathy with 
nature. One must become a part of the scene. For instance: I 
have a piece of suet and pumpkin seeds near a window where | sit 
and work in the winter. Then in a moment of rest by a chance 
look many an interesting incident I have seen of the winter birds. 
I could tell how my blue jays come for breakfast every morning, 
my nut hatches come for lunch, how distressed my downy wood- 
pecker was one day when he came and found no suet in the accus- 
tomed place, the blue jays having picked it to the nail, and it dropped 
into the snow—and his cry of delight after searching many minutes 
and seeing it at last on the ground. In just the little while | have 
been interested in our song birds I have seen many things I have 
read about and, much more delightful, many things I have never 
seen in print. I give it very little time I would give to any other 
work, but now the pleasure of a drive or walk is enhanced by per- 
haps a vivid dash of scarlet as a tanager slips through the green 
leaves, the shrike, or butcher bird, is seen to impale a mouse or 
smaller bird on a barb of the wire fence, or nests are discovered in 
almost every tree. The eye is trained, the ear is educated in bird 
songs—and where do you get such perfection as in the song of the 
brown thrasher? And, best of all, we have awakened a feeling of 
human brotherhood and a sympathetic interest in our feathered 
friends. 

So much for the sentimental side of bird study, for through this 
side we reach most people first. The practical side appeals later, 
let us hope not too late, for our song birds until very receritly have 
been disappearing very rapidly, the main causes being the robbing 
of nests, the gun in the hand of the small boy and the would be 
sportsman, ornaments for hats and, by no means least, the quantities 
of English sparrows that are spreading all over this country and 
Canada. These causes can to a great-extent be removed. We have no 
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dearth of laws, but they are practically a dead letter regarding the 
song birds. We must reach the boys and girls in the schoolroom, edu- 
cate this generation, and we have the law makers and the bonnet 
wearers of the next—any effort directly or indirectly where women 
can be induced to substitute something besides birds and skins and 
feathers for adornment and a systematic organization throughout the 
country for the reduction of the English sparrow. Educate the farm- 
er and the horticulturist to the economic value of the birds, and they 
will be their best protectors. The farmer is prone to look upon most 
birds with suspicion. He will tell how the Baltimore oriole eats his 
peas, but he cannot tell you how many cutworms and injurious in- 
sects that same bird destroys. 

The king bird has a habit of eating his honey bees, but here is 
what Prof. Beal, of Washington, says: “After examining 281 
stomachs of king birds, only fourteen contained honey bees. Of the 
fifty bees in these fourteen stomachs, forty were drones, four work- 
ers and six unable to identify sex.” For a long list of similar 
analysis of bird stomachs, quoted by Prof. F. L. Washburn, see 
page 355, Report of this Society for 1903. These same men fail 
to put on the credit side of this bird the countless numbers of beetles, 
weevils; wasps, grasshoppers, robber flys and other insects that prey 
upon fruit, grain and even their honey bees, far outnumbering in 
good the fact that they do eat a very few honey bees. I could goon 
indefinitely quoting you statistics from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but you would not remember the statements, 
and if you are interested in them a postal sent to Washington will 
bring you without expense these bulletins, giving you full informa- 
tion as to the insects, weeds, etc. each bird destroys. 

Now talk this matter up with your friends through the school, 
the church, wherever and whenever the opportunity offers, and we 
will soon have a working force that will see the laws are enforced. 
There will be an increase in the planting of trees, a suppression of 
recklessness in chopping down woodlands, and you will be rewarded 
by having a corps of winged workers around your home, farm and 
city. 

Prof. Washburn: I want to endorse one thing the lady said. 
I think it is one of the most terrible things imaginable to see a young 
boy in the spring take an air gun or a sling shot and kill the birds, 
and I hope the society will take some action toward stopping that 
practice. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to ask the professor what in his 
estimation is the best method to teach the boys the value of the birds 
and to induce them to protect them ? 


Prof. Washburn: I think the school teachers have that in their 
hands. 
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Mrs. Hudson: I would like to tell of a little incident that 
came under my observation of a little boy who was a regular little 
missionary. One day another boy had a sling shot and insisted on 
throwing stones at the birds. This little boy talked to him, but he 
could not induce him to desist. Finally every time the other boy 
aimed at a bird this little boy would strike his elbow. He did that 
several times, but all this time he was earnestly talking to the boy 
with the sling shot. Finally the boy became interested and dropped 
his sling shot, and it was not very long before we had that boy work- 
ing in our society. It is just in such ways we have got to meet 
children. You have got to interest the women and boys personally. 

Mrs. Ida B Thompson:- We have just organized a bird society 
in Duluth, and I would just like to ask whether it is a good plan 
to exterminate one kind of birds to support another, as the plan 1s 
carried out in exterminating the sparrow. Children will not learn 
to discriminate. Is it wise to tell a boy that he may shoot a sparrow 
but he must leave the wren? Is it possible to teach him to dis- 
criminate ? 

Mrs. Hudson: I do not believe 1 would put the matter into 
the hands of the small boy. I do not believe in letting the boy kill 
sparrows. They cannot tell the English sparrow from other spar- 
rows, unless they are exceptionally familiar with birds, and I would 
not say that the small boy should be permitted to take that matter 
in his hands. There are enough grown people interested to take 
up that work. 

Mr. J. S. Parks: I think it is perfectly proper to teach the 
boy to discriminate between the birds that are good and bad. I think 
it is feasible to do so; we are trying to teach a cat to discriminate, 
and she is learning fast. 

Prof. Hansen: The question of birds is one that bears an econ- 
omic aspect. In France and portions of Europe they have found it 
very necessary to distinguish between injurious and beneficial birds. 
They teach it by means of charts and in other ways. I am very 
glad to hear that the Audubon Society of Minnesota has made a 
good beginning in that work. It has been found in France and 
other parts of Europe that when the laws for the protection of birds 
were repealed there was such an increase of injurious insects that 
they had to pass those laws again. There is a very intimate re- 
lation between the decrease of birds and the increase of injurious 
insects, more than most people appreciate. 

Mr. Harrison: How do they treat the English sparrow in 
Europe? 

Prof. Hansen: By the demands of nature and the enemies 
which follow it, its numbers are gradually decreased. It will have 
more enemies in America after a time. Sometimes a weed will come 
from the old world in the same way, but it is gradually eradicated 
or held in check. 

Mrs. Stager: I remember when the first sparrows were brought 
from England to New York. The last time I was back there they 
told me they had almost destroyed their other birds. It is something 
like the rabbits in Australia. I think something must be done with 
the English sparrow. In our neighborhood there are fewer birds 
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than when I came there. The sparrows seem to drive the other 
birds away. f 

Mr. Stockwell: I think the most important agency for bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of young children is through the 
schools. We have got to reach the children through the teachers. 
It seems to me we could do a very practical thing this afternoon by 
appointing a committee to attend the meeting of the Educational As- 
sociation and to forcibly bring this matter to the attention of the 
teaching forces of the state. If it is in order I would like to move 
the appointment of a committee, of which Mrs. Hudson is to be 
chairman, to bring this matter before the Minnesota Educational 
Association. 

Mrs. Hudson: There are so many in the state that know a great 
deal more about this work than I do that I really think it would be 
better to name some one else. 

The President: I think the suggestion is a very good one, but 
I am almost afraid if we put Mrs. Hudson on that committee she 
would be too modest to appear before the association. 

Mr. Stockwell: We want the committee to present this matter 
immediately to the teachers. 

Mr. Brackett: There was a little boy five or six years old who 
met some rather bad boys on the street and learned to swear a little. 
His father learned of it, and one day he said, “Johnny, I understand 
you have been swearing.’ Johnny asked, “Who told you that, 
papa?’ The father replied, “A little bird told mey7) Wel re 
plied Johnny, “it must have been one of those d d sparrows.” 
So you see the sparrow is held responsible for a good many sins. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Philips: 1 want to say a word about this bird question. 
One of the men I admire most today is Geo. T. Angell, of Boston; 
I think he is doing a world of good with his paper. I believe, as 
Mrs. Thompson, of Duluth, does, that we cannot go into our schools 
and tell the boys it is wrong to rob a bluejay or a robin’s nest and 
then tell them it is right to rob a mother sparrow’s nest. I built 
a new barn and put on a cupola. The sparrows would come there 
and eat with our ducks. When I built the barn and put up that 
cupola in I had some slats put in, and they got in there and built 
their nests. They acted just as though they thought that was built 
for their special convenience, and I never saw a happier lot of birds, 
but they spoiled a lot of hay. I saw I could not stand that, so I 
sent the boys up there with some screening and had them put in 
over the slats, and I want to say that it would have made anybody 
feel sorry to hear those little fellows begging to go in there. I did 
not want to disappoint them too much, so I fixed up a place behind 
the barn for them to go in. You cannot tell a boy it is right to kill 
one bird and protect another. 


BusH FRUITS.—Not one farmer in a hundred raises all the small fruit his 
family can use. The fruit garden should be on good land and near the house. 
The land should be well drained. A good fruit garden may mean a few less 
bushels of oats and corn, but the farm is made more homelike and is sup- 
plied with the comforts and luxuries of the table. 
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HARVESTING AND MARKETING THE SMALL FRUIT 
CROP. 


ALFRED O. HAWKINS, EXCELSIOR, 


This subject I consider a very important one. My experience in 
marketing small fruit for a number of years was on the Minneap- 
olis market. The last three years it has been handled by the Ex- 
celsior Fruit Growers’ Association. 

This business must have careful attention. It is necessary to 
have plenty of nice, clean packages ready for use before the fruit is 
ready to pick. Never use old or second-hand packages, whether 
boxes, crates or baskets. When possible employ grown people for 
pickers and make a contract with them to remain during the pick- 
ing season, with the understanding that they will be paid 75 per 
cent each week and the balance at the close of picking season, but 
if they do not remain they forfeit the 25 per cent. This is a neces- 
sary protection for the grower. 

In the beginning the pickers should have instructions to handle 
the fruit without bruising, to pick clean, throw away overripe ber- 
ries and fill the package up properly. When boxes are used each 
picker is supplied with a carrier. When the carriers are filled and 
brought to the packing shed, the one in charge receives the boxes, 
notes the appearance and places them in the bottom of the crate to 
cool off if in the forenoon, filling in the balance of the crate in the 
afternoon. Berries will lose their freshness and mold very quickly 
if picked when wet. The dew should be allowed to dry off thor- 
oughly before picking starts in the morning. 

Each grower must determine for himself which would be the 
most successful way to market his crop. The consumer must be 
reached in the most effective manner possible. Where small fruit 
is not grown on a large scale it may be most profitable to retail to 
private customers. Where acres of each variety are grown, the 
grower will be compelled to sell to grocerymen, keepers of fruit 
stands, on the market, to commission men, etc. In the vicinity of 
Lake Minnetonka we market our fruit most successfully through 
the fruit growers’ association. 

Much fruit goes to waste each year by not having enough pick- 
ers to handle the crop at all times, by improper picking and by care- 
less handling. In conclusion, I wish to say, it matters not so much 
what we do in life but how we perform what we undertake. 

Mr. Preston McCulley: What price did your berries average? 

Mr. Hawkins: I can’t tell you that. ; 

Mr. A. Brackett: We picked a trifle over 11,000 quarts, for 
which we received something more than $600. 
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Mr. Baldwin: I would like to have some one give his experi- 
ence with the folding box. 

Mr. Hawkins: I never tried them. I always buy my boxes 
ready made. 

Mr. Baldwin: I used about 2,000 of them. The quart boxes 
worked pretty well, but the pint boxes did not hold their shape very 
well. 

Mr. Brackett: I think it is a good plan to have a small stock on 
hand in case you run out of boxes. It is hard to keep boxes in stor- 
age. It isa good thing to have a few to fall back on in case you run 
out. 

Mr. Wright: The folding box is a new thing and perhaps has not 
yet had a sufficient trial. It is made of spruce wood, which dries out 
very quickly and by the time we come to use it it has shrunk con- 
siderably. If they are wet a little after the bottom is put down it 
will stay there. Put them in water and soak them for fifteen min- 
utes or half an hour, and then let them dry out and you will find 
they are perfect. You will find very little trouble with the bottom 
coming out. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): Is the .Fruit Growers’ Association 
confining itself to any particular kind of box? 

Mr. Hawkins: No, we have not yet adopted anything from 
what we have been using. 

Mr. Wright: Out at Excelsior we use the deep box entirely. 
We never use the Illinois box at all. 

Mr. Barnes: In central and northern Wisconsin that is the box 
we are trying to adopt. 

Mr. J. H. Shephard: Last winter I introduced a bill in the legis- 
lature regulating the size of boxes to be used to conform to the size 
of the Michigan box. There was quite a little discussion in regard 
to the box. I found the commission men of Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth wanted no law governing the size of the boxes. I think 
we ought to have a uniform size of box through the country for 
strawberries and raspberries. As it is now, they can send in under- 
sized boxes from outside of Minnesota and undersell us. For in- 
stance, they send raspberries in here from Washington in what they 
claim to be quart boxes, but they only hold seven-tenths of a quart, 
yet they sell for the same price as our full quarts. We have had to 
sell them in pints. I found after the introduction of the bill that 
every commission man in Minnesota was fighting the bill, and I 
think this association should take the matter up next winter and en- 
deavor to secure a uniform size for boxes. I also introduced a bill 
to prohibit the use of boxes a second time. I found the same eppo- 
sition and from the same source. This matter should be taken up 
by your association and by the state board of health. It is not health- 
ful to use the boxes a second time. They are full of microbes and 
bacteria and are not fit to use a second time. - | 
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MINNESOTA AS AN APPLE STATE. 
H. H. S. ROWELL, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The assumption indicated in the title of this paper would have 
excited popular ridicule in the early days of this society. That suc- 
cessful apple growing in Minnesota is a fact is even yet accepted by 
many persons only with large mental reservations. The following 
statements are merely the brief summary resulting from a review of 
pomological history in Minnesota. The past, present and prospective 
conditions of apple culture in Minnesota are summed up largely 
from the experience and observations of horticultural pioneers, with 
some personal conclusions. For purposes of brevity, the detailed 
elaboration of facts given is here omitted. The outline only is pre- 
sented, under thirteen heads, as follows: 

1. Minnesota an apple state, as a fact. Through half a cen- 
tury of experimental work by pioneer horticulturists, at a sacrifice 
of millions of dollars, the fact that Minnesota is an apple state has 
been demonstrated. The orchard “funerals” in Minnesota, follow- 
ing the “test winters” of 1855-6, 1872-3, 1884-5 and 1898-9 have 
been valuable object lessons. The “survival of the fittest” is the re- 
sult. Early and repeated failures have been made the stepping stones 
to final success. 

2. Convincing exhibits of Minnesota apples. About 1,000 
plates of apples are now exhibited by this society, and more than 
3,000 plates shown at the state fair, representing more than 300 
named varieties, disproving the opinion expressed by Horace Gree- 
ley, in 1865, that Minnesota could “never raise apples.” 

3. Secret of pomological success in Minnesota. Success in 
apple growing in Minnesota comes from the origination of new va- 
rieties naturally adapted to this climate. Climatic conditions are 
here similar to those in central Russia, where apples are successfully 
grown, and Minnesota has the advantage of having over 5,000 
square miles of water surface in its many lakes. The latitude is 
right for the production of apples of a superior quality. What is 
needed is the development of the right varieties. 

4. Minnesota leads in experimental apple culture. Minne- 
sota now takes front rank in its development of seedling apples, hav- 
ing recently won, for the second time, the highest honors from the 
American Pomological Society, for success in apple culture. Ten 
thousand seedlings were sent out about fifteen years ago by Peter 
M. Gideon, and from these are being developed many new varieties. 
Many of the pioneer horticulturists of Minnesota are engaged in 
similar work, and the results of their efforts indicate great possibil- 
ities for the future. 
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5. Minnesota has the largest horticultural society. The Min- 
nesota State Horticultural Society is the largest body of the kind 
in the world, having grown, in thirty-seven years, from a member- 
ship of nine to one of 1,430. Early difficulties in fruit raising united 
Minnesota horticulturists. The society is an organization for earnest 
work in a common cause. It should soon double its membership. 

6. The Wealthy a Minnesota apple. The Wealthy apple, orig- 
inated about forty-one years ago, at Lake Minnetonka, by Peter M. 
Gideon, ranks among the best apples.in the world. In its prime it 
has no superior in quality. It is now grown in many states of the 
Union and in the home market outsells all other apples. Mr. Gideon 
had vowed, after many failures, to succeed in raising apples or. leave 
the state, and his development of the Wealthy entitles him to endur- 
ing pomological fame. The Wealthy apple is a source of great 
wealth to Minnesota, and the Wealthy apple trees form more than 
a million living monuments to the memory of Mr. Gideon. One 
nursery in this state has grafted and set nearly one million Wealthy 
apple trees in the last twenty years. 

7. Efforts to obtain an ideal apple. The zeal and enthusiasm 
of Minnesota horticulturists is unbounded. They have repeatedly 
gained victory from apparent defeat and will yet develop the ideal 
apple for which this society has a standing offer of $1,000. Such an 
apple will be easily worth $5,000,000 to the Northwest. He 4 

8. Recent rapid pomological development. The United States 
has now probably 250,000,000 apple trees, with an average crop of 
200,000,000 bushels. Minnesota has probably 2,000,000 apple trees, 
but not many yet in bearing. The Central West of the United States 
is becoming the great apple growing region of the world. The in- 
crease in number of apple trees in the United States from 1890 to 
1900 was about 60 per cent, mostly in the Central West. In Min- 
nesota there has been a very rapid orchard development during the 
past three years. A more exact annual pomological statistical rec- 
ord is needed. 

g. Promising apple market in Minnesota. Minnesota is now 
the market annually for 1,000,000 or more bushels of apples from 
other states. It now produces probably 500,000 bushels annually, 
nearly all for immediate neighborhood use, but should soon supply 
home demands with 5,000,000 bushels annually. It already has the 
trees, and within five years will have the apples; but there is no dan- 
ger of raising too many apples, as consumption will increase with 
the supply, and new markets to the Northwest -will open. 

10. Apple growing in Minnesota commercially successful. 
Apple growing is a commercial success in a considerable portion of 
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Minnesota, and may be extended to nearly all parts of the state, and 
in limited, locations even 500 miles north of the Twin Cities, into 
Manitoba. 

11. Apple growing limit extended to corn limit. The apple 
belt or zone can be made identical with the corn belt, which has 
proven very elastic, having already been extended into North Da- 
kota. Even to the northern limit of wheat, it is possible to grow ap- 
ples. Minnesota now ranks in twentieth place among the corn 
states, though it was once claimed that Minnesota could not raise 
corn. Its development as an apple state is equally apparent. 

12. The apple crop most profitable. At the present time, with 
right care and location, the apple crop is the most profitable crop that 
can be raised in Minnesota. Under proper conditions, after coming 
into bearing, the Wealthy apple will average $100.00 or more a 
year net profit per acre: One of the best investments for a young 
man 1s the development of an apple orchard in Minnesota. The ap- 
ple crop in Minnesota is surer than the orange crop in either Florida 
or California. 

13. Many present perplexities, but pathway pointed out by 
pioneers. Countless horticultural difficulties are yet to be conquered 
in this climate, but Minnesota horticulturists can overcome all ob- 
stacles by continuous, united, untiring effort along the pathway of 
pomological progress which has already been blazed out by pioneer 
horticulturists. Minnesota can be and will be made much more of 
an apple state in the immediate future. 


MAKING AND PLANTING THE ROOT-GRAFT. 
W. L. TAYLOR, HOWARD LAKE. 


In the receipt for cooking hare it says “First catch your hare.”’ 
So in telling how to make the root-graft I will say, “frst get your 
roots,” the “how” of which this year appears to be a conundrum. 
The season in Minnesota is too short to grow first-class roots. Most 
nurserymen obtain roots from southern Iowa or Nebraska. These 
grown from Vermont apple seed are supposed to be the best in the 
market. Roots are usually graded as No. 1, 2 and 3. No. I is 
mostly used for large scions, but No. 2 does very well for some 
kinds of crabs and smaller caliber scions. 

After the leaves fall is a good time to cut scions. They are tied 
in bunches of 100 and after being properly labeled are placed in 
damp sawdust in the cellar near the roots, which have been previous- 
ly packed there. 

Early in January we begin work upon the grafts. First, the 
scions are cut in lengths of five inches ; then with a sharp knife make 
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a slanting cut on the lower end of the scion about three-fourths 
of an inch long; then cut in the opposite direction in the same place 
a little deeper in order to make a tongue; now cut off the top of 
the seedling root, and shape in the same manner as the scion; then 
place the two cut parts together in such a manner that there will be 
an almost perfect union of the two barks. The root is then cut off 
about three inches from the scion and another graft is made on the 
same root, one root making three or four grafts. The union of 
the graft is wound with waxed thread. The grafts are then packed 
in damp sawdust or sand to callous, or grow, together. 


W. L. Taylor, Howard Lake, Minn. 


When planting time comes be sure and have the ground in good 
condition. It should be plowed in the fall ten or twelve inches deep. 
As soon as the ground is in good shape to work, harrow it eight 
or ten times, or until it is smooth and firm. Now mark with a line, 
and then with a steel dibble make a hole seven or eight inches 
deep, place the root-graft in the hole so that the root rests on the 
bottom of the hole. Now with the dibble firm the dirt against the 
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graft by placing the steel two inches from graft, sinking it into 
ground as deep as graft and pressing the steel toward it. Eight to 
ten inches is a good distance between grafts. When all are planted 
go over the rows with a wheel hoe or garden rake in order to smooth 
the ground and loosen the surface. 


Mr. Kellogg: I would like to ask him from which cut he gets 
the best result, from the first, second, third or fourth cut of the 
root? 

Mr. Taylor: I find the first cut makes the best tree. 

Mr. Kellogg: I find the second cut makes the best. 

Mr. Andrew Wilfert: I find the root not cut at all makes the 
best. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I made some from the top cut and some 
from the fourth cut and put them right alongside of each other. I 
moved them at one year old and in the fall I got the biggest tree 
from the whip end of the root. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Yahnke: I was going to ask whether the scion has not just 
as much influence on the growth of the tree the first year as the root. 
I have experimented with scions from bearing trees and scions from 
young trees, and find scions from the bearing trees are of slower 
srowth, and scions from the younger trees make the stronger growth 
the first year. I would like to know whether that is true in the ex- 
perience of anybody else. 

Mr. Philips: My experience is just exactly the opposite from 
yours. (Laughter.) I get the best growth from scions taken from a 
bearing tree. 

Mr. Barnes: My experience has been almost identical with that 
of my friend Yahnke. I believe nurserymen will find that they can 
obtain the best growth the first year from scions taken from a young 
tree, better than from a bearing tree. I have kept so still this 
morning that I want to have the privilege of telling you a little ex- 
perience I had with mulching. The question was asked here as to 
whether nursery trees that were miulched in the fall would go 
through a severe winter or not. It happened that a part of my nurs- 
ery was mulched with leaves from trees near by, and where that 
condition obtained they came through without harm, but right by the 
side of them on the same kind of ground, having otherwise the same 
treatment, there were 80,000 young trees absolutely killed that 
winter. One fall I had a little time, and as I had some trees to 
transplant under contract I moved them to another piece of ground, 
and after they were planted I mulched them, and these trees came 
out in first-class shape in the spring, while every other tree was killed 
within two miles of where they were transplanted. 

Mr. Taylor: I wish to say this in regard to mulching: Several 
years ago when we had that bad year for root-killing there were 
parts of the grafts mulched with stable manure. and on that part 
there was no root-killing, but on the part where there was no mulch 
almost all were killed. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: I just want to emphasize one thing, and 
that is, when you are doing root-grafting do the work thoroughly. 
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I was in a nursery establishment last winter where they were driving 
the men, and where a man was expected to run off 2,500 a day. [ 
said to them, “You are just wasting your material and your time. 
There is no use in grafting unless you can make the scions and the 
roots join perfectly, and the way you are doing it it is impossible to 
do good work. You had better do the work right, and if you can- 
not make more than six hundred a day it will pay you.” (Applause.) 

The Chairman: There was a question asked this morning as 
to the advisability of sowing oats in the orchard. I would like to 
call for some experience in that direction. 

Mr. Taylor: I think buckwheat is preferable to sow for winter 
protection, and if the grafts get weedy do not kill the weeds out, but 
let them stay weedy until the next season. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I have been working in Minnesota since 
1865. I used to sow buckwheat, but I quit it, and now I sow oats. 
Two years ago I was down at Mr. Wedge’s place, and he had sown 
buckwheat, and he had sown rape, and I told him that I had sown 
oats and my protection was altogether superior to his, and my ex- 
perience has been that a good growth of oats, letting it get up to 
about eighteen inches high, will give you a perfect protection for 
your trees. That winter that trees root-killed so bad I had sowed 
oats, and where my trees were not covered with weeds or oats 
I lost them all, but where I let the weeds grow and where the oats 
stood I did not lose a thing. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: What time do you sow the oats? 

Mr. Richardson: From the middle of August to the first of 
September. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: There is one point in the treatment of root- 
grafts that has not been discussed, and that is in regard to the mate- 
rial for winding. You want to wind your rootgrafts with waxed 
paper. 

Mr. Elliot: L. H. Bailey says in his book on “Grafting” that 
we should use scions from fruit-bearing trees, and then others again 
come here and tell us they get their best results from scions cut from 
nursery stock. JI have seen in some Minnesota orchards trees 
planted from which they expect to get only scions.. 

Mr. Yahnke: I suppose everybody has got his own opinion, and 
I have always believed, and I believe it yet, that it is better to cut 
scions from bearing trees, even if the trees are set back a little in 
growth the first year, for by the time they get to be three years old 
they will, as a rule, be up to the standard. I believe such trees bear 
earlier and we get more prolific trees by taking scions from a bear- 
ing tree. (Applause.) 

The President: Can you get the scions? 

Mr. Yahnke: The trouble is right here: Nurserymen are often 
unable to get them, and so they do the next best thing. I will state 
right here that a tree grown from scions taken from a bearing tree 
must be more expensive because it requires three times the work 
to cut the scions. 
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MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS. 


(Mr. Cook was with the exhibit from Aug. I to 15.) 

I reached St. Louis Monday morning, Aug. Ist, and found 
that we had the best exhibit of small fruits on the grounds. Cold 
storage apples were getting low; about all we could do with 
them was to keep them polished and carefully turned. About 
Aug. 5th half grown apples of the new crop began to come in; 
by the 1oth they were coming in freely and of increased size 
but many of them of so small a size that we could not use them. 
—too many of them were Tetofsky, Whitney No. 20, small Yel- 
low Transparents, etc., and crabs. 

Right here is where the exhibitors of our state need to be 
educated a little; our apples have to compete with the monstrous 
ones shown by Washington, Colorado, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Varieties don’t count; it is size and good appearance as well as 
number of plates that counts here. The only recommendation 
that I can make in connection with our St. Louis exhibit is that 
small varieties of apples and all hybrids be kept in Minnesota, 
and if crabs must be sent let them be few in number and of a 
size that they will not be mistaken for apples. 

The Minnesota exhibit occupies one of the best locations in 
the hall and is well worth all that it costs by showing up the 
resources of our state. Favorable comments were far in excess 
of the criticisms, which almost invariably were made by Minne- 
sota people who expected to see an exhibit, even out of our ap- 
ple season, to exceed the grand exhibits annually made at our 
state fairs. Most of the people who visited the exposition dur- 
ing my two weeks stay there were from the southern states, and 
our exhibit was an eye opener for them, some even expressing a 
desire to live in a state that could grow such fine fruit. 

I want to commend Mr. Redpath for his ability and untiring 
energy in keeping our exhibit in the best shape possible. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR JULY 19 TO AUG. 15. 


July 19. H. W. Shuman, Excelsior: 50 pints red raspberries, Marlboro, 
Giant Iron Clad, Loudon; 15 quarts Pomona currants ; 6 quarts 
North Star currants. 
20. Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea: 25 quarts Loudon, red; 11 quarts 
Elder, black. 
20. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City: 62 pints Loudon; 21 pints Marl- 
boro. law 
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Rosehill Nursery, Minneapolis: 16 quarts Red Jacket gooseberries. 

F. J. Empenger, Maple Plain: 24 pints King raspberries; 24 pints 
Minnetonka Iron Clad. 

J. P. Johanson, Excelsior: 24 pints raspberries, Loudon, Marl- 
boro, King, Golden Queen, Giant Iron Clad, Shippers’ Pride, 
Miller, Nemaha. 

Deephaven Nursery, Excelsior: 16 quarts Stewart Seedling cur- 
rants. 

F. B. McLeran, Wrenshall: 24 quarts Enormous strawberries. 

Minnesota State Reformatory, St. Cloud: 16 pints raspberries, 
Cuthbert. 

A. McComber, Duluth: 36 quarts strawberries, Seedlings. 

A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka: 16 quarts blueberries. 

F. Moeser, St. Louis Park: 24 pints Miller’s red raspberries. 

C. J. Hamustrom, Minneapolis: 12 pints Loudon and 12 pints 
Marlboro raspberries. 

Wyman Elliot, Excelsior: 8 pints. North Star currants, 6 pints 
Munger, 5 pints Columbian, 20 pints Loudon, 6 pints Miller, 4 
pints Marlboro, 47 pints Nemaha raspberries. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City: 4 pints Columbian, 28 pints Lou- 
don, 64 pints Nemaha raspberries. 

Wyman Elliot, Excelsior: 23 Munger, 23 Marlboro, 2 Columbian 
raspberries. 

A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka: 16 quarts blueberries. 

(O. H. Seamans sent part of this.) 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea: 1 box apples; Tetofsky, Okabena, 
Charlamoff, Lowland Raspberry, Duchess, Beautiful Arcade, 
Red Astrachan, Early Strawberry, Yellow Transparent. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City: 8&2 pints raspberries: Nemaha, 
Loudon, Columbian. 

A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka: 32 quarts blueberries. 

I. W. Wood, Long Lake: 24 pints Columbian raspberries. 

A. Schlemmer, Chisago City: 16 quarts Lucretia dewberries. 

F. I. Harris, La Crescent: 1 bushel Tetofsky apples. 

J. A. Howard, Hammond: 2 boxes Duchess, 1 box Borovinea, 1 
box Transcendent. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea: 1 box mixed varieties apples. 

W. S. Higbie, Washburn: 48 pints Loudon and Marlboro rasp- 
berries. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City: 1 box Yellow Transparent. 

John R. Cummins, Eden Prairie: 1 box Lou and White Transpar- 
ent. 

Seth H. Kenney, Waterville: 1 box Tetofsky. 

Nils Anderson, Lake City: 1 box Eucranska apples. 

A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka: 16 quarts blueberries. 

A. Schlemmer, Chisago City: 16 quarts dewberries. 

G. A. Anderson, Renville: 1 small box Tetofsky. 

A. B. Lyman, Excelsior: 2 bushels Duchess. 

Gust Johnson, Excelsior: 48 quarts blackberries. 

Frank Balzer: Small box of Duchess and Tetofsky. 

A. N. Wright, Owatonna: 1 box Gladioli, 1 box Asters. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea: 2 boxes apples. 

A. Brackett, Excelsior: 1 basket apples. 

Gust Johnson, Excelsior: 96 pints blackberries, Snyder. 

Gust Johnson, Excelsior: 60 pints Snyder blackberries. 

Jewel! Nursery Co., Lake City: 1 box apples, Early Strawberry. 

Briggs & Gray (Gideon Orchard), Excelsior: 2 bushels crab- 
apples. 


A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka: 16 quarts blueberries. ® 
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COMMERCIAL ORCHARDING ON THE FARM. 


D. M. MITCHELL, OWATONNA. 


We who are here represent to a great extent the people who 
have almost untold faith in our state as a fruit producing state. We 
meet here year after year and talk over varieties, location for the 
orchard, methods of planting, pruning, care, etc. I am not going 
to discuss these points; we have had a great many good talks on 
them at this meeting. The main point I wish to make is that every 
man who is producing enough fruit for his own use can if he has 
the room with very little more work and expense produce *consid- 
erable for the market. Do not make up your mind to plant with 
the idea of producing some fruit to sell and then plant it on some 
tract of ground that will produce nothing else. Go into it as a busi- 
ness proposition; give your orchard as good a place as you have 
on the farm; give it the care you do your crops; look upon it as an 
investment, and as such look after it. 

After you select your location, choose your varieties and get 
your trees and plant them as they should be planted, remember your 
responsibility has just begun.. Do your part well and you will be 
surprised at the returns in dollars you will get out of it for the 
amount put into it. I am a firm believer in the commercial orchard 
on the farm in Minnesota; in my opinion it will become an essen- 
tion factor in farming. 

lf there is one-reason more pronounced than another why com- 
mercial orcharding is not carried on more extensively on the farm 
it is because we do not realize the profits to be derived from the 
orchard. There are equally as many and as good reasons why we 
should produce our own fruit and some to sell as there are why we 
should raise grain enough for our own use and have some to dis- 
pose of. Very few of us stop to think that the Wealthy in its sea- 
son will bring from twenty-five to seventy-five cents more per barrel 
than the Ben Davis, Northern Spy or Baldwin. There is a man 
who has a fourteen-acre orchard not far from my place in Owa- 
tonna, composed principally of Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s 
Greening, who took $1,025.00 off of it the past summer. That is, as 
you see, a little over $73.00 per acre. Of course considerable money 
had to go for expense, which is true of all other crops. This also is 
quite a large orchard, probably larger than is advisable for the aver- 
age farmer to start with commercially. I give this only*to show 
what can be and is being done in Minnesota. If we can profitably 
grow enough apples on the farm for our own use, it is not unrea- 
sonable to say that it is a paying proposition to grow them com- 
mercially. 

-I said in the beginning that I was not going to discuss care of the 
orchard, and I am not going into details, but let us re- 
member that cultivation is not one of the things that 
ought to be done, but it is one of the things that must be 
done. Many people look upon. orcharding as a failure 
who have not given their trees half a chance. I,am not advocating 
anything that is an experiment; commercial orcharding has ceased 
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to be an experiment in Minnesota. We as horticulturists believe a 
great many things possible that many people look upon as impos- 
sible, but I will say, in conclusion, that we can believe many more 
things possible in commercial orcharding, in even a small way, and 
we will still find we are then only beginning to realize what can be 
done in Minnesota. 

Mr. Radabaugh: I think the idea of the gentleman in giving 
the commercial statement of what that orchard has done is one of 
the things we neglect in our society. He shows figures of what 
has been accomplished, and a great many people go into a propo- 
sition of that kind for the money they can get out of it. I think it 
is a gootl idea to report those figures 1 in our society. 


EVERGREENS AND OTHER TREES FOR HEDGES. 
C. L. KEY, ST. PETER. 


Twenty years ago I planted white willows for a windbreak and 
fence. They formed a solid fence, so that the horses and cattle 
could not go between them. Now they are so large and tall that 
the wind breaks them down, and the brush flies all over the place. I 
am going to have them cut into cordwood this winter and let them 
grow up again. By the time they grow large enough to blow down 
again, I will perhaps have “‘passed to that invisible land from whence 
no traveler ever returns.” 

The golden willow makes a good windbreak and fence and looks 
well in-summer and winter. I would advise any one that is getting 
old like myself to plant them for windbreaks, as they grow quick. I 
planted a hedge of this this spring; now they are six feet high. If 
I were young [ would plant red cedar for ornament as well as wind- 
breaks. I have a hedge of them that are loaded with seed. I gather 
the seed in the fall and plant them right away. When they start to 
grow, they will require some sort of artificial shade for the first sea- 
son. I tried growing some under the shade’ of forest trees, but they 
grow too slow that way for me. 

There are three kinds of evergreens that I admire most. First 
of all is the red cedar, because drouth, wind, cold and wet never 
hurts them; next, are the balsam and ponderosa pine for beauty. 

The mulberry makes a nice ornamental hedge. ‘They are rapid 
growers. They bear berries every year. Some people make pies 
out of them. The birds will take them in preference to any other 
berry. I would advise any one that intends to raise small fruits to 
plant lot§ of them. 

Honey locust makes a good hedge and seems to stand the winters 
all right. There are some trees in an old abandoned nursery near St. 
Peter that were’ planted twenty years ago. I gathered some seeds 
from them a short time ago. I am going to plant them; the trees 
seem to be in:a thrifty condition. 

The above mentioned are all hardy trees and will stand all sorts 
of weather and climates. 

The lilac makes a lovely ornamental hedge. You can trim it in 
any desired shape you want. They leaf out early in spring, 
and stay green till late in the fall. The prickly ash makes a nice 
ornamental hedge. They have small red berries that hang on all 
winter. J prefer them to mountain ash for beauty. 


_Seeretary’s ®orner. 


WuHo Has CRANBERRIES?.—The secretary wishes to secure native cran- 
berries from a number of sources for exhibition at the World’s Fair in connec- 
tion with the Minnesota display. Any of our members who have cranberry 
marshes bearing will confer a favor upon the secretary by corresponding with 
him on the subject. 


O. M. Lorp at St. Louris.—The many friends of O. M. Lord, Minne- 
sota City, one of the veterans of our society, will be pleased to know that he is 
spending a couple of weeks with the Minnesota fruit exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. Mr. Lord is also purposing to be at the Minnesota state fair with an ex- 
hibit of plums, and we may hope to have him with us again at our coming an- 
nual meeting. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The program for this meeting 
is still incomplete. Suggestions as to topics suitable for the occasion are still 
needed by the secretary in the work of preparation. What subjects are there 
that in your judgment should be considered at that time? Please write freely 
to the secretary and give him the benefit of your thoughts on this subject. It 
is the purpose in arranging this program to reflect as far as possible the senti- 
ment of the members. 


PRoF. JOHN CRAIG WITH THE ‘NATIONAL NURSERYMEN.’’—Prof. John 
Craig, who since the promotion of Prof. L. A. Bailey as director of the college 
of Agriculture of Cornell, New York, has filled the position of professor of 
horticulture at that school, has been engaged as editor of the ‘‘National Nur- 
seryman.’’ This journal while specially devoted to topics of interest to nur- 
serymen is also of general value to all growers of fruits and flowers. The 
accession of Prof. Craig to this position will without doubt add materially to 
the practical value of this monthly. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS.—The members of the horticultural society are 
to be commended for the result of their efforts in building up the member- 
ship this year, which has already reached a total of 1771 members, of which 
1651 are annual members and the rest life members. There have been six 
additions to the life membership roll this year as follows: Thomas Lowry, 
Minneapolis; F. F. Marshall, Crow River; W, P. Mann, Dodge Center; Ole ~ 
S. Quammen, Glencoe; C. J. Manner, Anamoose, N. D.; Victor A. Neil, Min- 
neapolis. The membership roll at present stands 387 members ahead of last 
year at this time. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OFFICERS.—A circular 
has recently been sent out by the secretary of the Michigan. State Horticul- 
tural Society asking for opinions as to the advisability of a meeting of the 
officers of the state horticultural societies of the country to be held at St. Louis 
in Octo>d2r. Itis the thought apparently to make this gathering a permanent 
organization and to hold regular meetings thereafter to discuss any matters of 
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general interest to the horticultural societies, such as securing and retaining 
members, prospects of fruit legislation, etc. A multitude of topics could be 
considered at such a gathering, which should bring out thought of general 
value to these organizations. 


A MANUAL OF THE PEONY.—Underthis title a neat paper bound book 
of 64 pages has been issued by C. S. Harrison, of York, Neb., who will be 
pleasantly remembered by those of our society in attendance at the last annual 
meeting, when he presented before us the subject of the peony. This manual 
is a very complete treatise on the subject, as set forth in this title, giving cul- 
tural directions of varieties, etc. 

Over 200 varieties are named and described init. The last 11 pages 
are devoted to a consideration of other specially valuable perennial flowers. 
The writer does not know the price of this manual, but it can be secured by 
corresponding with Mr. Harrison. 


AMERICAN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. —An association of this name 
has recently formed of which Hon. James Wilson, U.S. Sec’y of Agriculture 
is president and Prof. W. M. Hays, St. Anthony Park, agriculturist at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, is secretary. The object of the association is 
not, as would appear at first thought, for the breeding of live stock alone, but 
covers instead the whole subject of breeding. Inthe language of a circular 
sent out, it is comprised of those ‘“‘interested in breeding plants and animals or 
in the study of heredity.’’ This is a large and useful purpose and very practi- 
cal as well, as the growers of seedling fruits in Minnesota are aware. The 
society is planning ‘‘to publish a directory showing the line of breeding 
carried on by each breeder of pedigreed animals or plants.’? A large member- 
ship is desired,and all interested in the scientific as well as the practical side of 
seedling culture should be in line with this association. Annual fee $1.00, 
which may be remitted to the secretary. 


FALL FRUITS FOR THE WORLD’S Fair.—It is hoped to exhibit at the 
World’s Fair during the fall period, full lines of apples, grapes and 
plums, possibly pears and peaches if there are any. So far the secretary has 
not heard ofany of the two latter fruits ripening this year. Dear fellow mem- 
bers, what have you that you can contribute to help make this a satisfactory 
exhibit —one that the state would be proud of? A case of plums or grapes, or 
a box of apples from each member of the society having an orchard or vine- 
yard in bearing would amply supply all the fruit needed, and we ought to be 
able to secure enough from so many interested contributors for our purpose. 
If you have not already corresponded with the secretary in regard to this, will 
you not doso upon reading this and let him know what varieties you have and 
when they can be sent?. He will furnish you full directions for gathering and 
and packing and shipping the fruit, anda recognition of your contributions 
will be made in some suitable way at the proper time. Of course fruit for this 
purpose should be extra large of its kind, free from blemish and packed in a 
way to secure its getting there in the best of condition. Don’t think from this 
that you haven’t anything good enough! You have! By selecting the best 
fruit from your trees any one can do something towards this exhibit. If you 
have crab apples, don’t send them loose, but only on the branch where a good 
miny are clustered tozeth2r miking a fine show. Sucha cluster will be very 
math app-eciated. Waat can you do to help in this splendid exhibit? 
It is b2ing mid2 as you know under the auspices of the Horticaltural Society, 
and all of the m2mbers must feel a common interest in it. 
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1904. 
A. W. LATHAM, SUPT. HORT. 


The horticultural exhibit in connection with the Minnesota state 
fair just closed was in some respects the most remarkable ever 
made in the state. When it is considered that the fair was held 
at an unusually early date and that the season for the ripening 
of fruit was at least two weeks later than normal, and that 
under usual conditions the fruit displayed is none too ripe, it 
is apparent that the horticultural department. was badly handi- 
capped in its efforts to make a display up to the usual high 
standard. In spite of these unfavorable conditions, however, that 
the display should have been such as to satisfy the manage- 
ment and the throng of visitors and call forth no adverse com- 
ment or criticism, is certainly cause for congratulation. It was, of 
course, anticipated that the fruit display would be a comparatively 
light one, as exhibitors are exceedingly loth to exhibit unripe fruit, 
and special efforts were consequently made to decorate and adorn the 
hall to cover up as fully as possible the anticipated defects, and the 
results were almost all that could have been desired. Most of the 
grapes and many of the plums displayed were absolutely green, 
though they colored up some as the fair progressed ; and most varie- 
ties of apples were only two-thirds grown and nowhere near in pos- 
session of that high color which is so large a factor in the beauty 
of Minnesota fruits. Even the early ripening sorts, as the Duchess 
and others of that time of ripening, lacked much of being up to the 
usual standard, there being a noticeable decrease in size and color 
below the fruitage of ordinary seasons. 
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The hall, as usual, was arranged with the floral displays and 
decorative plants around on the outside of the space occupied by 
fruits, with hanging baskets from every post and a number of 
vases of flowers suitably placed in the center of the hall. 

An unusually large display of cut flowers was made by 
amateurs on Monday, and the same space occupied again by the 
professionals on Thursday, the overflow of this extraordinary 
exhibit finding a place along the center of the fruit tables, 
brightening and beautifying the hall in a charming way. 

There were three dining table decorations by Minneapolis 
florists, and these were constantly surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
mirers of their beauty. 

The center of the hall as heretofore was occupied by six long 
tables containing the fruits on display in this department. 

The display of the Jewell Nursery Co., which for a number 
cf years has been the crowning piece of the horticultural de- 
partment, this year consisted of a windmill some thirty feet high, 
arranged with a base of graduated shelves containing fresh and 
canned fruits, the mill itself being veneered with apples and pro- 
vided with machinery for turning the sails. Our readers will be 
interested to know that since the fair this mill has been taken 
down and is being set up in Horticultural Hall at St. Louis as a 
feature of the Minnesota fruit display. There were three other 
nursery exhibits.in the corners of the hall, by A. A. Bost, Ex- 
celsior; Benjamin T. Hoyt, Hamline, and C. P. Nichols, North- 
field. 

The number of exhibitors was somewhat less than previous 
years, some of them having lost much of their fruit from the 
storms that did an especial amount of damage in the Minne- 
tonka region, and others absent from various other causes. The 
principal exhibitors present were all of them names familiar to 
our readers, J. A. Howard, W. L. Parker, Dewain Cook, Frank 
Yahnke, H. H. Heins, and that veteran in this department, Ditus 
Day. A large number of other exhibitors contributed in a 
greater or less degree to this display. Of those who might be 
called regular exhibitors, we noted specially the absence of F. I. 
Harris, of La Crescent; J. W. Lufkin, who owns the old Somer- 
ville orchard, at Viola; F. J. Butterfield, Long Lake, and Wm. 
Oxford, Freeburg. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the number of exhibitors, 
the exhibit as a whole in the hall amounted to about the usual 
maximum number of plates. There were approximately 419 
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plates of plums, 220 of grapes, 262 of crabs and hybrids, 317 
of seedling apples, and enough more of named varieties of apples 
to bring the total up to 3,538 plates. More than this number 
could not have been accommodated without using the double 
decked tables, the use of which is no addition to the general ap- 
pearance of the hall. 

A brief analysis of the fruit’ display will be of interest to 
many of our readers. There were four exhibits in the class of 
sweepstakes collections, varying from fifty-three to seventy-one 
plates respectively. There were seven exhibits of pecks of 
Wealthy apples, eleven exhibits of collections of ten varieties of 
apples, four professional collections of apples, eight amateur col- 
lections of apples, twelve collections of crabs and hybrids, five 
collections of seedling apples, seven collections of seedling crabs 
and hybrids. There were twenty-three entries for fall varieties 
of seedling apples and fifteen entries of winter varieties of seed- 
lings and four entries of sweet apple seedlings. 

In the class of plums, there were seven entries for sweepstake 
collections, varying from seventeen to forty-one varieties. There 
were seven collections of named varieties of plums, and of seedling 
plums there were four collections entered. 

In the class of grapes there were four collections, varying 
from twenty-seven to forty-five plates. Besides these there were an 
infinite number of entries of varieties of single plates in all classes of 
fruit, bringing the total display up to the figures given. The pre- 
mium list which follows will supplement somewhat the above analy- 
sis, 

The most interesting exhibit of seedlings, as last year, was 
made by Mr. T. E. Perkins, who had on display 114 varieties 
from his seedling orchard at Red Wing. This exhibit almost in 
its entirety, with the addition of some varieties not mature at 
the time of the fair, will be shown at St. Louis at the World’s 
Fair the last of September. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot as usual judged the plums, and Prof. 
Green the professional apples, Mr. Clarence Wedge and Wyman 
Elliot uniting with Prof. Green in judging the seedling apples. 
Mr. W. L. Parker and Mr. Geo. W. Strand judged the amateur 
apple exhibits. Mr. A. Brackett judged the grapes. Mr. E. 
Nagel judged the amateur cut flowers, and Mr. Gust Malmquist, 
of Minneapolis, the general florist displays. 

Among the visitors from abroad especially interested in our 
art who spent some time in Horticultural Hall during the fair, 
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were Prof. N. E. Hansen, of South Dakota, E. M. Sherman, of 
Charles City, lowa, and Rev. C. S. Harrison, of York, Neb. A 
large number of members of our society aside from those who 
were connected with the exhibits were present and spent much 
time in Horticultural Hall, it being possible at almost any time 
to get together enough members to hold a good sized horticul- 
tural meeting. 

In the absence of Mr. Thomas Redpath at St. Louis, where 
he is spending the season in charge of the Minnesota fruit dis- 
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play, Mr. G. W. Strand officiated as assistant in charge of the 
hall, and to his zeal and fidelity in common with that of other 
assistants there its successful maintenance is in large part due. 

It must not be forgotten that the decorations in the hall, 
which were unique, beautiful and elaborate beyond any previous 
effort in this direction, were put up under charge of Mr. Wyman 
Elliot. Festoons of evergreen rope, with spirals of evergreen 
around the posts, and clusters of evergreen sprays on the girders 
and along the outside walls made up a decoration that, contrast- 
ing vividly with the whiteness of the interior, was most pleasing. 
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APPLES. PROFESSIONAL. 


Sweepstakes Collection— 


PROF. S. B. GREEN, Judge. 


PAE WAL oo EL OITITN ONG latcie chase 6 visi chatersteifeters’ steve se ated a: ore, slavein, ants o/6bia cies ores! Steeles $17.90 
WU ee EOE Sey PRTIN ELON mia cicrarctc aia eieveteievchel shale so oie heeleie tare inl ate aleraitieieleleie aasoweis 15.20 
eA Rl age TLIC MAVUATI OL At sree ais oreve) ene lelore etoweae cic ouaiereialsoisuciavecolernie ce ofelerers star ciapeyaysveye"a¥e 14.35 
CC PEUNCer wn Minn Ca POLIS eco. cae ree cle rita cies clei se ethane wiele cialereve busieecie asic 12.55 
Collection (hybrids and crabs excepted)— 
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GEO. W. STRAND, Judge 
Peck of Wealthy Apples— 
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Collection—10 varieties of apples (crabs and hybrids excepted)— 
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SINGLE PLATES. 
PROF. S. B. GREEN, Judge. 
1st 2nd 3rd 
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EAMG CHEL o-c.. tis stoic, > cis seins oo date 


PEER OATES Mitearaie ea iencharetcve micshe apetare a whe pyaar 


Pickett’s— 


 ASUELOW ALO: < cis peeve cuaveyninkeaaietaeetedarat > 
al GLUE ties, ceraraia ete wlers, ouate'a eloyeuekekatenece 
PeVET CCIM Sie re icieintie' avalarel ats to 'ekaleine 


Shields— 


ESL) SUCH clei csmcescvs oe faleadlaueeteyovets) eecaz 


Ce | 


aie. ofeca aisle oy oie ats arde alata 1.00 


BIO PON TA SII ORE Inc 1.00 
ees to on ewinas iw seXohayoiasaie\oiejepelobeiateys 1.00 


ee 


ary 


eleiytsiololotsielel-atikaate a ee 1.00 


ee eed 


er as 


aol aioho! eiatalolsta/sicleisiera ate aaa 1.00 


i ed 


Asiatntalalole/eieiale/ els etaietet attra 1.00 


ed 


ee ad 


ABUDEBOO Se moerstes= ace es - 1.00 


ee 


ry 


AGonoDo ont Scion ges 1.00 


sige ejeiesdbs;o.e/ Ae kevseetenetek reget knees 1.00 


siete oies2is¥erejolsieial=steketatste ena 1.00 


ee 


spy soils) slesejale Baclataio'o Gaese orate 1.00 


ee ee ay 


5 EN’ OTA 70 tein, nS ee eta bai fehet oie slo Sher =pide re oiesaraale oeprmieye' stele ele stat eh emede 


Transcendent— 


EES POV DETAR Cp vo, e ve sara ce sons twrre rote nelte 
PN GATI AES OVA ik rote lnc tevalols wtevtovots clears 
IED MER OUIIS Se careieictain/aysiaieteretats ai ciereiaione 


Virginia— 


PEL eS CLI ore ciara ors bi ocelot A /acspanstetatevote 
Fre ee PLOW ALG praia niheloieio u's «etetsnaiers oi orate 
A, foie bap BF thd 23 es ariel ion FcAn hcaino ce c 


Whitney— 


bode fei SY 0/2 PA ry Siebert eH ERO Pr eG 
De Ale, CELOW ATG sles «tele vive lets, a latsys Potetp ee vette 
WOLAT ICY ALI IRC ec iact ose bis erty ere aan Veet 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


: to all. 
ee PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, 


H 
J 
L 
L 
J 
H. 
DA WW CATON e525 ssc eke die, 5 rete renewal oie cect MRbcfote shale co stots /ave abveaere te enemies 
J 
M 
A 
A 
H 
12) 
J 


B Sah liloye telat eohaiebelin atenelghateraee 1.00 


ee ee 


Moke hels votaleoFaialia,nuriayeletaheteneae 1.00 


aeceseeesr cere se ee sees sees 


slalatalerehs feteya/e(olo)*ic\etelsisleLoReters 1.00 


ee ee) 


Pe ee 


PAYA ole Goictoferalaletsietaiatateeyetete 1.00 


ever errr reer esseeereoess 


Eietala'atolletets late lolereie) ehahat sion dtotete 1.00 


WYMAN ELLIOT, 
CLARENCE WEDGE, 


Judges. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED AT MINN. STATE FAIR, I9O4. 371 


Collection, excluding crabs and hybrids— 


PR mov Cr iI SECO nV Vid eaten epayeratote retire ore scare, sche) sheie versie e ei eldatee es een eel aS Ss $11.10 
A God 8}, Daca Wale, 135-4 C (3) E10) oc ae Caressa eee eee a ee oe all Ur = 6.70 
PV Viaee eise pete teers ms rer eh OMNIS al storace avorciere se ie are asl hap Gy whetctols Want ve c.g Nace meee he 15515) 
Te) a Ete Ata aE ATTN ET LOMA -feraole iets wvevare ict cial aleraea avere ove. nrevevorous aks stele ousie oR Ee ooo, 5.55 
TEU Sa aye He CTER TEN DOM fs ate lars (eal o acca Tere maislolorwie verte a5 conse wi cinrate css ccligye Iago celal 1.10 
Collections of crabs and hybrids— 
LL Orme Eves CUIAIEIAIT Sy pe HL OT) OPM ALTIG apctcve © /os\cre\stohs oye. cicioysicislguoicyeisnevelcichsiartycvarayolocendl steeds $3.15 
tsi, LEE TN aree rey) TDS eye) SHOT ASAE a ee Se en es eB a eee i A eee aa Spee pe 2.05 
CPB EAOUIST VA EV CLIN Gs fovat ciatatevetet chain’ oteiclel oooh elaborate oi eva) wrahe) oy av il ase/oal a sate EAE 2.25 
eee COM MIO MLLER wie raiers claw oni eee eine isiocae oe een ee eee 1.90 
TDVINS IDE AA aena coh tle Sane GpiGnoninb ho ORC EOS DOr nn SCO aE See ere were 1.90 
SSP ML ame Feet ee CATION TD LOTT <r 'ay'eive totes ¥a\ici'e lntarclbovetaretancars sore esa okorerpravsie's) sia) 6 Shiai. cl dele PRIME eet 1.60 
SDeae SME L ONUG AOL ss ED RIND TYR OT) te orelia, uviane fo store vatate avelevals morneiwin soieieree msieks ered ciacistele ate agueihadiote 1.45 


SINGLE PLATES. 
: ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Fall variety, not sweet, never having received Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 
a premium at Minnesota state fair— 
Te ey eerkins, Red, Wines Minne 222 ce aesrciaes <'e. $6.00 
2 Be eerkins: Red Wine) Mann icc... cicteisic «000 ioe $4.00 
eS Bp Perkins! Red Winks Minne: ccs cee'd ones sca $2.00 
Frank Yahnke, Winona, Minn.................... $1.00 
Fall variety, not sweet (open to all)— 
7 He Perkins. 5: >. Mthaleranetete sae ercierctoraterelereretevererccerarevste 6.00 
SP erkins ssc. Devaar arebotesete.s crele tetevetarereiavers, oletenete 4.00 
TBYSS PGT RATS sos etetein ih atccale cia tare oa isie ta steiniaie a a'ate eale:erarei os .00 
SEO OMESUTIS! = fevers tot ataverevereler\arotsl e¥e ess bate etanat hel steleveel’s “e 1.00 
Winter variety (not sweet, never having re- 
Ee a premium at the Minnesota state 
air)— 
ee CLICINS = erereie/clelele Gr oteie lapeteretetelaleta cis ale verctaeterarelors 10.00 
EVP EMIEINS roo cre aver oteyeetsuere 8.00 
HE OTIS Sate eve iets! state; sie elavs cia latev heres s arclere's Soc 4.00 
aE GU IN Saye chote, iasovese/ cleave ost on eigis ole wr Sielerelewere bie 2.00 
Winter variety, open to all— 
POP RAINS = oe noi els wore wha uie/aisie's side Si 654s lelaahees - 10.00 
HERO T ITS ey eyot el atetevenalateteve <[alerel sell stdiarelajataiei ecarelelexels 8.00 
SRILA THN MEE AHO GA OMe OOUSCTOCU ORGOOCe OOCITC 4.00 
Se PMMA Vaa aT orate lek iatatate a sts alates eratator Gave ois ayn ie boleh ofeiiaz's lop aye 2.00 


1st 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 
SEES CURTIN GS tatatia/ateel fateraray ciecnle felsic’ of areaver of elisiistelel'e'la’s) elsieie! ct) silat ayers $6.00 
DEAT sc vans a eahe on ais eifes oc ac'eyek ei cyel suscai a) sleta"s afetels| ors are, afelora! elarelepeieisysisio $4.00 


. 


bo 


BHA 


. 


HAHA 


. 


PPan 


elle 


PLUMS. 


(Open to all.) 
WYMAN ELLIOT, Judge. 
Sweepstakes collection— 


WS Wain @OOle OLE OMS rel ota taterecolatets terete tore inves lalove ye /elaislatollatn) aicyateKalelelwicielelejwuniaiel sve efsfoisini=ies $5.05 
NOs Rey CuImMmMINS HINGeM Ter AIPIG so ojeocie.ceciclele ee ieselelsiwiainie'e oloia/e ie) oie iel eels) el >ia/sxjejainialaissaye> 4.80 
paral Vea DIK SVVAI ON Ae =e tee (oirelere.re esse = yerotellornio/e ole o'e|o\a)n [osin!s)e) ele oi siei\e\e)ele\0)alnjalinjerela(alar= 4.55 
(GB) Keiser Wbihyeas\eo ye Gap Gann OOORO dO OC DOUGU UOT SOD Oe OO OIranDpDOUs SDUDCSOOOOOO0O 4.25 
GiGi Hunter MINNEAPOMS: cc. cee srs ale cre wie ole ove wielotoleleforei= = =/=\sjavclere + oleae vicldie 0 sie ae S3oe)s) 
EHP REET O Wy RTC 2 ACL IT TOT ei oro = ale fe) otare. 0 1 Wien) sic! aie vin) siaie\els nis)6\a\v]ai'e/eje)o lee le\s)cinjnlareie’s 3.70 
Pp é 


varieties— 
WMewaini Cools, FEMCLS scrote c ie elave ele ove cone wfetolarererelal eleinys|araleie\invelelclup = sineicinie|siniels sie's\a ial 
Frank Yahnke Winona.. A 
GSE, Older, uverne:...).\..5 2. 
P. H. Perry, Excelsior.............. 
H. F. Busse, Minneapolis.............. = 
TJ; Aj Howard, HammMonGd....0...2 ccc cece scene ccns 
Gust Johnson, EXcelsSior.. 6.2... cee cnc ec cc wees mene cette ren csctesscesecens 


Aitkin— 
Se Ave tT O WANG a clfetciatalalclcRelesercicre afaicisietetinre' esis) ete Acdece Oe $1.00 
ET Be TISSO re iicie etetate ala leta le siniciclotovetaotelore's wiela’e se, e’e\steje,o\vifatsinie/=.si°l= $0.75 6 
Pye SED eu ZeLUGIH ary iaicielel elelelel wis eiatevelevera\e rere ate lates lo.elerele e\¢iei's si=njsjehe A 
Black Hawk— 
1Dizhylholel Golo) Gum GO AAGoe ODD OOO oc OO OOo abe Co mCOOUUO OOO OOo 1.00 
Cheney— 
PG Mrnesty.cdite eer aca Gi ele da etevelareis, s/<ie cree) e/ei= a obs) eraliansia)a’eeje 1.00 ae 
ATT ee Vis BRALLOY. a ichcte tala elalevelel ave iate'c ovsretslatel atel9i@, aye od ppinisfaisiersiai d = 
PAT AN A VATANK ES Poa a shh aici ales av lalalaudvale tel ae) siaiei elapse 's wie/eia.© 4 aialmaieie 5 
De Soto— a 
(CLEVER Palhets(ol eG Sete COREG OILS Ee Oo oop CEO OCOD OInicrS nlf uP 
PATE PROS Ete wo re ties pues atic aliaverarete iel'evs [avelsvel eve etatele,eve olaleveCieinr= stale 3 a 
ERT Oeste T oe GO RVEXE INI TINS 2c etal clesejel alle e yale revaleis: state cia'p aretie|eleiniela'e olatslein| =e) secerere : 
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1st 2nd 3rd 


American Eagle— Prem. Prem. Prem. 


Dewain - Cooke *sis/e0. wre. 
Forest Garden— 

BETS. Bie Ah, DOLCE usc tains Seeds onnwis s vk aly tae nee 1.00 

Frank Yahnke ....... ae 


As sik eat. scan cite cevhnwethacwss 0240 St eee AB AE ies 


SAS Howard sdcatecccten cick check aaa skank e eee ee j 75 


Gust} JODUSON: \..e-racenesmotaeteee seis «sats eee ee 1.00 
Dewain Cook oe) oT ea rates ee tare state tatetdieve’eisraiea ene fale Gee eee ee 75 
Ocheeda— : 

FLL (We BBUSSOs 53:05 heise « sievslssiries aise aes Ree eee ee 1.00 
Dewain COO 3. Fhe ere RR Ee ee One ofan ccs sy Ee .75 


RockiGrd en nen pee oe aaa -50 
DE WAIN COOK: Ayo s:2:c:0tejanie ore Matte ereisiens clos ba Ea eee eae 
Gust Jobinson:... fUsds.05 5 dbemeeuie sonnei eee mi 6) 


DAS HT OWaARG ods. cis Sow eicretholt nhs sek hase en enn Lee 1.00 
A. A. Bost Ai (3) 
DE WAiTh COO oi oe als arses roe See tithe ea -50 


Jc PAC MELOW ARG. sis: d:s gsieie s dyoie Sats toeteetatisicn be tate oth See 1.00 

NE PLS EO SE ce fa 0's cate fnsove 3 ravers ote Src ese hater leat cl ae Ree ee 15 

De wain Cook <i. s:cre.cieis scsi cle os ele ches eee eee -50 
Surprise— 

Wie SURE DIS ss is. os sald dis ee reece oe bare eee 1.00 

EDS PRE BUSS Os. 5 shore colic, a cvais, stds Rbe ate etch eens cree gen es A ma 4) 

Franik, Yahrike 000081. 3. oar oh saco ene nee Le eee -50 
Weaver— 

ER ET. SEPOINS e002 hc Gad 5 Fee Ore eo eee 1.00 

Gust * JOHNSON? ac o5,5% 21: 37s oss aye eels ooo roles teceiecos oe eee Py (3) 

FEES BBUIBUSSO Ss: stacc tk ssa chscsune orth po ateiotet aUdator donee areola ee eee -50 


Dewalt Goole 55. ddste das 2s bu eke eee eee wee 1.00 
GuSH JOHNSON! (i. (s/o5<ichsterctensietotatetofelavaratetetersiot ha Usk h ee ae ee -75 
EASE y BUSSO he). s\ore sate aye'olel>,slelesisialalotele sieieia sielernpereitiete cision eee .50 


Brame Varinike: <0 8F, 23 co 54 asa ade coe oe ee 1.00 

Dewain) (Cook. scr shteacde de Solas Shas d coalesce eee eee ay 3) 

Jo, ARS FLO WATG 22 Wc ton core tava cok seinat eee esie ane nen -50 
Wyant— 

Prank Wannke 3 /.j.0.os4 6h Scisarie nike de cbieaa Paes eee eee 1.00 

DEWAINV COOK: ois \cie ni sre aos a rolsinie barons an Oeiioc not sane ae eee ae By (3) 

Ws Se ELIS DIG es ols carers cide B sje wisieierote oole root ene ean eae a eee -50 
Peaches— 

ASOD) TSCA GID sin /e 5, a (e:ci0isleisicue.stayeieletas inlets aiajale store e ot ke eek hale Eee 1.00 
Compass cherry— 

BAS ES BUSS Os oid cic oo Sn bisigclietetes adie a atelete: a deiererctotae a atone ae eee 1.00 

Ae ID Tie aehns 152.054 Soak a Sete ere Giese Bio le eeee bine oe Cee eee -%5 


SEEDLING PLUMS. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, Judge. 
Collection of seedlings— 


DEWAIN COOK 5). <cis.sicic aic.0 00 o's-0 voices o's cit c.nie-clele @ ches e/oje la, olaielets Sacre tata frat tet ian nnane $8.10 
J. A. Howard. bie. eee wo eleiele 6 6,0 5/8ele alee) elu ec ele wm Clete retelel Relies [a fete neet etter imme 
Louis J. Bedney, Bradley. Sta. oieob ela so.n'eieeiece ee esas ew/dle apn / ete nets eet iene ete ee 4.70 
Hamline Poore, Bird Island. «..... 6522. scien 5 0 0s sie csc c.clejelevelete steitnel sig leteisietetatetttat aise aac rmrTes 
DE Akin, Harmington ins... « a ela. eig.eie 6 ia Sie eles 010.6; eie a )6re chai eeketeat tata an 2.65 
One-half peck— 
DEWALT COOK” os aie c's vic cue s culeveis.s vicisiels-cie elec oie oleic ¢.e\0'e lala le/e etemreretelstalstate iti ait aatinnns $3.70 
THOWIS TD. BReGN CY «oc eiecria oss olviniaisie s'aic ae eisin'e.c ele loess (ole'eiose steis (mala lc] eta tatalaita tet aaa aaa 3.25 
De Al FROWATG' i550 csi < wield ec tails, ajo cee c-atblerdcucrolwle’evercherete ct chehe Gat eeie inten tenia 3.05 


Seedling to equal or excell De Soto, never having received a premium 
of the Minnesota state fair. 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Prem. .Prem. Prem. Prem. 
MOwailn) (COOK ‘icc else cats olnyen can PRC TR A PBI RTS $5.00 
ASN, ERGY Seis cl staiescvaverovare alctei Cwlotereceie iets atta's wibyalelecrisintare $4.00 
LOUIS PS CUD SY ac chara wis oie miele shel Nata nes areteyelelatpreiovelelwaiela $3.00 
GW OMCR a... cased ccisce Gs aunisisis actoteeiaote isiavalintetelote wieta $2.00 


GRAPES. 
A. BRACKETT, Judge. 

Collection, not less than 10 varieties— : 
Gust Johnson, ExcelsSior........cccsccccccccccccccccvcscccccecessuccescawesss 


P. Hy Perry, PXCeMSIOr 00. oes oe osc s.csien 00's ol 00:0 sie\s\e oe) 0[s/o/o/0\s ein o alnleystaye/¢ aia sibiaetai tie oe 
A. A. Bost, EXxcelsior...... ..000.c.00s 010 0j0 oe vs 0's oie c e\00/o b/s v/vie, sinlo slele/ais/ei>/=Rarelentenain ane 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT MINN. STATE FAIR, 


1st 
Prem, 
Agawam (Roger’s No. 15)— 
Gust Johnson ..... tO POPE OC RE DD ADO STR CAAORRNE Rreieisversiernic 
Ae AS mb ESOS tis alercrebcfaieisiehelistasloa sve esas ee 


k. A. Sodergren 
Aminina (Roger’s No. 30)— 

SCOUTS bred COMMITS Ta erate enn den cuat ates toate Vel cyatene eters wieicie’ eVeiaic eyele ctclon wae Daieiele 1.50 
Barry (Roger’s No. “43)— 

Gus JODDSON, jim. 0.s6 Goodicoiricrd enc uU Bauer ppd é 
Brighton— 

TIS CRMOMUS ONL ep atater Merctaraiststlers are ioieva amo etl el eiavetote tals: oveie (cle ciotencle 1.50 

PUNE OSE stctets, cies ss claro artichehate!atstalelatelelotatetatcrehhetstotse ucts oieeate Shoe 
Concord— 

Gust Johnson 


A. A. Bost 


ernie ekedetaja tel risie\elavohs [aveve le) lel exchorntaletersysfotalcistsyatcieiararcieke ee OO 
Spal okefoieiehecalaiajelalsholajeketeieholereiofete) cisletatel sieleicrersione te & 


CC i i a eC ae ee ars 


GUISE DOMM SOM 5 sveve.sicicicrsts;o\s are. avatelatepeysoenenslettnetalde hl os Seek Haru ohe ors 1.50 

PACMAN ETERS Cov ercheteue voretet ela: aie! we sy eiticlevelerehere eraletonat ofelierarcnencvcicenle wie austere 

CASPAR ESSE cisveteicsel tialcusyel che levarere aeralelccerehacitiare class tele ctererererciare mea ere 1.50 

EE ASe SOM OCT CT cree ain iale etekelst are el cretanmionle c Cue malcustercie/ beeen 

TP 1S Toe ATO AS aR SOS AnnG AO BOD BUD CODE DORON IEE TE TeTSIIS caer 
Delaware— 

IST As OHMS Oe ccrevieteberetel aie visions vale: ovale oyetorencavs era avetalaa tea hte Soe LO 

Gia SEOVACGTE SMAI oats 0: olctsraieia: ole o's eoteralctarsratatatwlotolien arits Be Ce 

PAL CAS BOSE 2h aiiieeticcicececs 
Duchess— 

GUISE Me OLA SOM: See eterer seal ota eieratakotane rele inile siege tte aleleletedecine van sia acetned 1.50 
Early Victor— 

CRUSE DO MMS OMe ho cyele eichare swiss, 6 a70 tore ie ote oc0 blab Waretsterbic daalae A oeictem ee 1.50 
Eldorado— 

MIrSe a Sa bella Bartana. Selcte cchiovcteleolcithelc eretetat taiaraal tela eee 1.50 
Empire State— 

IMPS ISA Della aArEOMs oii F epcve ciate osticver eve. atic ol sh etetslles cheioioieval ol ae avele 1250 

GATS EPMO NTIS OTL ra costo ts orotate are. avesaies'c\oualiot uel niet atch cl aletreis at laveltererara eet lenis 1.00 
Green Mountain— 

PARE AMES 0 Stsstucecnarn ove releveren vers: tiolelete vel shay cl chabert ofenebal reheat eval avebot ah cvetor ch akc 1.50 

MrSarel Sa ella m BAG CO MM seers csie,-ictevsicre signetee steve palstaersicia RanAGr coe mic 
Herbert (Roger’s No. 44)— 

GUIS Ce OLMIS Ol eete ai cielo ote ter ciate tones aisierchsyeelaions slovevets slstaric ico alattaecacee 1.50 
Iona— 

A A BOSE heinistoce mea AIA RTO OR CAPR CIERO IPI CRE CIOI RCT ICO LIE COR CINE 1.50 

HIS E ORSON ince Waiels wiskt ia aie etaite, stelaya oleksrutatetasiaje cates ls astelsies ciataletee ae 

PET UP OPry Tataierets cela vielte velave 8s vGrerncis lado gield dtaaree eaves 
Janesville— 

TEA UBS OSE Os See ele oe eta anie dale palaele we ce wid dle teae Me wees 1.50 

ET BDGU Via c clean at chatter etietatah aaa le 31.000, cutelie cia sielaiei se cielo wtaideatesnine 

RAL PO OCEDST OM on sre sche clcyniakeie Loic wish uv! devere teat dale adleuel om Warclarajaieielecal ds 
Lindley (Roger’s No. 9)— 

Gust JOHUSONy ssevicietcte sc. An AoHat. CotetnaandcAb otGosaea:abrice 1.50 


MTSE OUI S OT racetes aie ai cictejovelle eimlote a inyee/cdeleieharetors arate tintevelascte steerare steelers 1.50 
Be oe aDig SD OTT Vis o's sire ee sreseh eh te Holla oy wre chien aslaricreValiajecwicta o.nle/a'ctaie ta ota avovalelate cietareione 


GEIS Ea Ay OUTS Oliaare ge accion cls cle ie caviel s Tovohawateraitata fenatabeva‘e/ejalevc\ate eters a stare ane 1.50 


Massasoit (Roger’s No. 3)— 
GUTS Hes PUTTS OTT eer terete rote ct a cavedey nies eay at sirewoleP etete vas adaertisyerelereia ca cuatelaiMa areteeiere 1.50 


Moore’s Diamond— 
PAOEPAC CES IS Emer sara toha ce atanalevotete sic olde, ceva Awd ea ci dena at cmsehar es ore eraiera 1.50 
GUSTO NSO ects: satoreieiaceleloie cle cicle Gre bl ere cle Wh © eee cercis cinaaauns 
EAC SOMERSET CMa 4 tarecd ersiatelatale miclerciejonsolepere clake scayafeneke, © ses cysrevere 
Moore’s Early— : 
SAMOA EROS Goes Neve cre ecard, siais ei Nara orateial Men Mee ahole phere Malone dave ste erale 1.50 


P. H. Perry 
Niagara— 
GiurStE TOMAS Ore ei cecbe retin cabs fos acarercdeitchareretatadal votetererss eiaieeets rete atate| alates 1.50 
Wirss Save lla es Ae OTs ccataran ae oh cieiocieis shele ateial uilehetenel elas eter eel siete 
R. A. Sodergren 
Pocklington— 
GAISE SI OLIM SOM zr ele vorcatatetsie celle avetied adele wiretetetelarsi'e ctalelsie store siolciareeinaete 1.50 
SAT eA 1ES OSE Movie dav a chovatar ay arotehal due oy ava (ria ot ehielldleiet ohal wide elaratel wrath raetonee 
Mrs. Isabella Barton..... 
Pokeepsie Red— : 
Gust Johnson .... renetetete Palaiteasivetaladetatorieiang slajesitsieters vio eoeaieieie/ NL TOO 
Mrs. Isabella Barton. SAU URRIS Fok dckeos AS ahaa oat oh aay aid obaloleta: spt toley chavs 
Telegraph— 


Pe 


1904. 


2nd 


Prem. 


$1.00 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


.50 


-50 


-50 


50 
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1st 
Prem. 
SUBSE 7d DII SOT tetas sini ols fabio mar Seton as arate Rene eee 1.50 
Mrs tsabeua. BartGnh crak eke kee to lrce oe eee 7 
Wilder— me 
GUSE: JORMA IIE hoe «wat cathearseme atic ae diele fa aoe ous ene 1.50 
Woodruff Red— ; 
Gust: JOMMSON 15 eA he dessins aio aan eNe ad Sve date eee ararehee Re ea 1.50 
Mrs: “isabella Barton: > asics ore seis sce: obec acne : 
W orden— 


Gust SOBMSOM: ~xicis ipa, sreseto a oltardy she sips ord loves ava alaalow dro aiona eno onToR eee Crean 


PEL PMR CEG a tia cd ctu crete aera Sie cit era Sarak cena oe ee eee eee 
Wyoming Red— 

GUE SORNSOD) \. aisha tele oe iatare te leieia etaiace leietaale mele cgi Geese eee 1.50 
Seedling grape— 

BGs HEnesty edt) “Belvtewstalstaierstete ss 5) aero a'r reke foture covets totetobetavays 1.50 


PLANTS, PROFESSIONALS. 


2nd 
Prem. 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


38rd 
Prem. 


-50 


GUST. MALMQUIST, Judge. 


Collections of foliage and decoration plants— 
1st 2nd 


Prem. Prem. 


Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis, Minn....... $35.00 
R. J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis, Minn............. $30.00 
E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis, Minn.............. 
John Vasatka, Minneapolis, Minn............... 
Collection greenhouse plants— 
Res MVCN GCTINALUS, pop ccte acvcketamtaneate celeie ieee ere ererettete 20.00 
Minneapolis, Mloral=Coisiscls os <ici- cicteicieisie’a’si-'s\ pie stricronete 15.00 
HD. NASSP he SOM) Hoeih 3 sree aoe eels se euvecs Polehetantarate 
DONTE -VASALEA = cie wie lois suave cic aieintere sickalsvovalaisre case iesinvetere 
Collections of five hanging baskets—one of a kind— 
BINA she SOND oa ckatoxeuelicrohetonetetaceveraitehe fous carey ors nts wis tense 5.00 
MANNED OMA DEULOneU © Oye s siaelcioelefels lesevertcetenejeinielaietecs 4.00 
ROE WV ASL calor eine piatesovers eisioteteleieoveserelovetaimisieie ractaresee 
Collections of coleus— 
ret IN OCL Ore SCH tener ateyels fete ote rests te lacetoetensfe ccieieians (eneseas iene 2.00 
SVOQUUYD OV SELLA. ecrislorcioicteie’s clale oieikio's cisss einrgia tueca a euswtcala’s wisvere 1.00 
INCA OLS OLA CO s arevelets repel eusiole ole feisistetalp (axe mioteiers 
Group of palms in pot— 
ARS Ne VP TIAL TILE Utresstaretetavslacaieleiste'elole. otteraremmiciatoveicveronsers 4.00 
MITE ADOUS HOLL sO: cls.c aielec s n/a cialarcamin saleidlaeiaiaae 3.00 
[Dabaleretal een (Sorel AE on ip Epona tore Monroe creas 
CIID Wels Uwe ope rekeie a atatetetore.e oa/apereienac sobalain ature aiacatarererare 
Single specimen palm—one in pot— 
DOME VASE ed > aie thetic eel oienesnrareiel sepelsieialatel srelel susjalelcveteia 4.00 
Be decikemadenhalll sone sisters oieisvase| sisal ola eerie pusieleue ata 3.00 
Minneapolis: WIOral GO. go. o eine: winje.c.0.0,0\0)2101610:0[s\1n10\ 0) ele 6 
BITC Org Ol pee yenelenataraisialersiecetsnat ela otaraleye) aiatat stata sper avers 
Single specimen fern—one in pot— 
SONATA Wiel Set eed Favors oleiaaheinbeieiataielas aie! pisiiatsiow veleiatg eieiarel stats 4.00 
Minneapolis Floral’ Cos foo .in~¢sececsceenesnccsnee 3.00 
By INAS ae SON sas porels fain 2 sole) atelelelewlalel siatela veel dee 
Mrs. Jas. M. Drew, St. Anthony Park, Minn.... 
Collection of geraniums in bloom— 
POUT LV ASAUS As, wyere a iniee. 0 ere/ oho) 01s) sls eyeeistayshelofe/ alalele\pieione\ eke 4.00 
ET IN ABEL Ge SON te crete cielael vareiele) leis ojo ies ajatstaajoteletelarals 3.00 
RET. MWiericlen hallyi si aariraretotescAstetnlishelsinte ete a/a/staletate'e sient 
Collection of carnations in bloom— 
WB PIN ASCE Ge SOM s veces «cielo a: is .- clo s'n aiclelelsjatnialvlinte(s 3.00 
VG UAiT WSUS ea. a ata nela efoto eyelet slisiese (ee els; e aile me'aliets lattes 2.00 
Vase filled with plants— 
ENA Cline OMS ches oie eds /aiel es ovelefalaiajehe: w 9:6 einyeueiny ela! mish one 4.00 
John Vasatka ... A HNatate oie w.clveie wih aicleciodiersotatalstele 3.00 
Minneapolis Floral Co. A eho cuhajeieteheiaroistaisis,cce allele; ofaiupatayens 
RJ isneenhalls . s.0/ceackee cepa a es.cee oss + sole aly 


CUT FLOWERS. 
(Open to all.) 


Collection of dahlias— 
F. F. Farrar, White Bear Lake, Minn..........-++sse+e05 $3.00 
Mrs. Krause, Rose Farm, St. Paul, Ubon Re aCe ciomip osas 
Daniel Ganzer, Merriam Park, Minn IOC CR OOD DOO UCI En 
Collection of sweet peas— 
Mrs. R. A. Cass, Minneapolis, Minn...........-+eeeeeeees 3.00 
Mrs. J. H. Swart, Minneapolis, Minn.......-..-+-+sseeeees 
Mrs. J. V. Bailey, Sr., Newport, Minn.......-.+.+eeseee ree 
Collection of asters— 
Mra’ Graliso:. con debiiow oc aabielee ebicsies tins eere selene repr seirns 3.00 
Alfred Loeffel, Merriam Park, Minn.......--++++++eeeeess 
1 ONE fl =72) ber al sie) gO SAB AO Coton Doron OC DeO Ca IUCre Laor 


3rd 


Prem. 


$20.00 
10.00 


3.00 
-50 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2nd 
Prem. 
$2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


4th 
Prem. 


$15.00 


5.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


3rd 
Perm. 


$1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
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1st 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 

Collection of carnations— 

TeMinnecapoliss Moral Coss cre salatite ccrelcrece te Lees oon aeons. 3.00 

BWINASEIL Gs SOM oemres meee eee ia ecco aes Obie sn ib emtoud ee 2.00 

DLT Cl PUM CUS EL ELK ob re Wetetstcy s Mereteieia ny cvas eciater ot AGie icicle ok ete tna ah ecahenat 1.00 
Collection of roses— 

Minneapolis nloralx©O's ceteaiscis.<) sla cctietce ce se dcr coarse 3.00 

Be Na IPA LS OUM A ela Sete seo dels « Gee cee oleh ake eee ome 2.00 

ANOS TeV aS oa Le etg ys (oi ciicus sys lausbelels leveiaia yee & Saas eke cic talewe oicntvew dete bc 1.00 
Collection of gladioli— 

Pea et Nte Te teh (otter stra mmc croxelbersuerteya eras a} vey Suck acchalep tein avccchcVerdecyd bot 2.00 

IDS ONENESS Ree Yor Cai Rai ad el ie eI a Se Baa oe i ae UR Re 1.00 

AGAMA AS ACOs hate eal srosatates sieve tirerss tra aistore eto © cio aca nee .50 


DESIGNS, BASKETS AND BOUQUETS. 


j 1st 2nd 3rd 
Table decoration— Prem. Prem. Prem 

Hennes pols Morall Cow sss sank cee ton he peewee ae ten $30.00 , 

IBS TY ERE ea Cx )eh tenets ty OMe che OIE STE Ae enn SNe Sere ene eet $25.00 

JNO. Vasatkay fo..6 sce. SrateNsisa ral orietatarars-o rete teretchahern $20.00 
Twelve-inch basket of ‘flowers— 

WEHTIinN CHD OMS e ETOAC Osc cretetrsitarestctere cs tae. = oie e aisvetetate, Morena 5.00 

DTD OSH VASE CICA, IS Bey ad ora cece sat Phatecopehe oa eee eed raed ies chee aerae 3.00 

EES NSO TOce OOM ae eiarateue a che tera stave, ste ea Mee Oe hoe aeons eats 
Table bouquet— 

MOM USEC AOS crafere oreretercei ie o3 hse eo iiScinlog alee tee otic ie een 3.00 

LES INRIA) P (CCIBIST OUT BIAS BRO GRD Gio OD BOG Een TAL PAGS EADIE Cet ae Alea Ace st 2.00 

Mainneapoliss MIOral IC Oss conse cloc cic ohiee csmnic nce cae cee oes celanreels 1.00 
Hand bouquet— 

Min eca Oli Se HLOLAN © Occ. steyesNeree a Fatcneie oe crate lave cueie nisi ere Rocioletere 3.00 

MINA ly Rens ONG: se.e ereicrevrel ola siate wie azacere rails Co ORa ete eea aback s bhiotere Bile 6 .00 

John Vasatka. : She preyarn omMeaa, raveienegen etc he 1.00 
Bridal pouquet—white ‘flowers—_ 

EN AS CIMCON bia aeye siajs tence eleveeicrh octhals olere eoitote amie acainelaciels 3.00 

Minneapolis Floral peli HAE, Natass aisletttele ale Sise Neleiel sols, Sis herahora aoe 2.00 

DOUMBVASALKA clacscie cae ses sities a isis ne aluatt elelivayeievous cei eiact ease gis 1.00 


CUT FLOWERS. 
(For amateurs.) 


bo 


.00 


bo 


E. NAGEL, Judge. 


ist 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem. Perm. 


Mrs) Krause, “Rose Harm, St. -Paul; Minnis: 30). .c0 2 6s os $1.00 

Mrs. E. O’Reilley, 412 Wheaton Ave., Merriam Park...... $0.50 
Collection of coreopsis— 

MST SHEDS Gl Sesictey-tavete coticis) « althe tereeela, of steve fara rere, tarntetevets oo eters 2.00 

Geo. A. Kersten, 3108 Colfax Ave. S., Minneapolis........ 1.00 

Mrs. M. K. Bond, 3138 Clinton Ave., Minneapolis......... .50 
Collection of Dahlias— 

Hare oe harran WhitembBbear) aise. J526s2ctalectelelie «sc eb eels 2.00 

VERS GH bd J OD Sia wa scie a feleliete elles siete BY a Tle esate sates h-tey ete Rn Cat se 1.00 

Geo. A. Kersten... py HERE a Ie GOTO. .50 
Collection of everlasting flowers— 

Mrs. See BEV aeatetaie otoscitotaretal ober ahelc|afolaictoleteiwnel draternt siarekeheve terete 2.00 

Mrs. H. Gibbs... eeara clatctsid aye taro tntelatats.er foie terete relate 1.00 

Danie ‘Gantzer, Merriam. Parke Seo uales. Seek os eee .50 
Collection of gladioli— 

1 so all Deel Deh 2h apo Ret ICND OC ROIS CLO oe COCICIOD CEOS CIO CIG RAO RIS 2.00 

Cc. M. Hoag, 1818 Chestnut St., ” ‘Minneapolis k arateaferd ete iace se ake 1.00 

Mrs) ES EE *Gibbs. ss. - a0. SOI ORL a SRO OILS Cire eiatalct stele she “ote .50 
Collection of nasturtiums— 

Mrs. A. A. Brown, 3129 3rd Ave. So., Minneapolis....... 2.00 

Mrs. M. K. Bond...... Belch dlereetetee Mote Wiel ese whe faust Aietale Sites 1.00 

Mrs. Krause ....... ¢ Sg (ais esha ehevetercvelarstere .50 
Collection of marguerite carnations— 

Mrs; i. H. Gibbs..\...... Pato chat va levaiclevevaincoratele crassierarajeyesens sists 2.00 

IMrss ICTAUSGE omic cia alc ore sishers Eicvoharainistate bie 'e te ele alekintee O's sia dais oeleleldars 1.00 
Collection of pansies— 


Mire sn E UG ibe ce steraraccicictaren clereis chef eivieleisicciso asnis's aioaieiate 1.00 

J. M. Schurff, 1413 Albany St., Aicd “Hamline. RPA Laie atete eins -50 
Collection of verbenas— 

Wrst ETS GAD DSi eretec cae caters ons Siete a(arev atid eraleiee eaters sereters 2.00 

Daniel Gantzer, Merriam Park Ed ee Pe Ea A CACHCIOTT nse 1.00 

Mrs. Krause ...... Jae ee te oe DOr Spo ood aaa ns .50 
Collection of zinnias— 

METS aE TO FEVOII yi tasers ole oie oreve cvalabarate aleve], oyayolohe, alee Susinie. ef orelaya/elaievol 2.00 

WETS ART ANISE) heteic. cloleicls! ec ajdelelatalerd ciatarev® lvoe co Sowp/eiee a\enn oe sisie/sse-0 «, 1.00 

1M, bars foe Rotel S Oe @5 Ic) 0: ep SOIC CIG CICIG: DU DIOOCCOOr Dc Dina ODIC CIO .50 


Collection of asters— 
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GROWING PEACHES ON THE PRAIRIE. 


HENRY DUNSMORE, OLIVIA. 


Although we can hardly say Minnesota is in the peach belt, yet 
there are some fruits grown in the state that are raised with less 
pleasure and profit to the grower than the hardiest peaches. About 
eight years ago I planted twelve peach trees, four each of Elberta, 
Champion and Bokhara No. 3. All of them made a very good 
growth the first two years. The third winter killed two Champion 
and three Elberta. 

In 1900 I built a new residence and in the rush the peach trees 
were left entirely without protection all winter. The Bokhara came 
through the winter without serious injury, only the tops of the new 
wood being blackened, and they bore a few peaches the following 
season. The Elberta and Champion were killed to the ground and, 
I might say, below the ground, for the roots were killed also, thus 
proving to my satisfaction at least that the Bokhara could stand a 
lower temperature then either Champion or Elberta. 

The past season my trees bore a good crop of peaches ranging 
in size from one and a half to two inches in diameter. From three 
trees I gathered about three bushels of fruit, making my third crop 
in succession. 

The peach can stand a lower temperature than is generally sup- 
posed, provided it is in a sheltered location; but if exposed to the 
full blast of the northwest wind an ordinary winter would probably 
finish it. The peach buds cannot stand an extremely low tem- 
perature, like the apple and plum, yet, strange as it may seem, 
when the blooming period arrives they seem to change places in the 
classification of hardiness. From observations during the past four 
years, I have noticed that the peach blossom in the same stage of 
development can stand a lower temperature than the plum. In 1902 
a great many of the plum blossoms were injured by too much rain 
and frost, while the peach blossoms showed no injury. I speak of 
one variety of the peach only, Bokhara No. 3. 

I have grown a number of peach trees on native plum roots, and 
think this makes the most desirable tree for Minnesota: They 
should be grafted and not budded, for the same reason that it is 
desirable to have the apple on hardy roots. When grown in this 
form if the treetop should be killed by severe freezing the chances 
are that the following spring it would send up a shoot from above 
the graft and would form fruit-buds the same season. The trees 
when small can be laid down for winter much easier than when 
grown on the large, ash-like roots of the peach. 
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I have grown a few seedlings from pits of fruit grown on my 
own trees, hoping in this way to gain a point by environment and 
probably in hardiness. My trees have always had a slight protec- 
tion in winter except the one which I have already mentioned. 

The time has not yet arrived when Minnesota can grow peaches 
commercially, but I see no reason why any one who wishes to 
grow a few peaches cannot have them much easier than grapes in 
the prairie regions. Given the same care that grapes require, you 
will get some fruit for your labor. The largest returns I ever got 
from grapes on the prairie was disappointment. A common mis- 
take with many who have tried peach trees and failed is in keep- 
ing the trees covered until late in the spring for the purpose of 
avoiding late frosts. In this way you may raise peach trees but very 
little fruit. There is nothing to fear from spring frosts. It is 
only the extreme cold in winter that has to be guarded against. 
The peach buds must have light and air whenever they begin to 
swell, otherwise they will not set fruit, or if they do they will be 
abortive. 

In this state the peach is grown at a disadvantage compared 
with the apple, yet it has qualities that the apple does not possess. 
Put on a two-year-old plum root, it will fruit at two years old, on 
any other kind of root usually at three years, and when the fruit is 
properly set nothing short of a cyclone will shake it from the tree. 
During the last two years we had a number of terrific wind storms 
that scattered apples and plums in every direction, yet the peach 
trees never lost a fruit. [I am aware of the fact that a great many 
persons are of the opinion that this delicate fruit cannot be raised 
in Minnesota and may have an idea that this is booming the peach 
for the purpose of selling a few trees. For the benefit of all doubt- 
ing Thomases I will say that I have not any to sell. 


NicE MIXED FLOWER BEDs that are pretty must be judiciously managed. 
Plant tall flowers at the back and slope them gradually down to small flowers. 
By doing this and judiciously matching the colors you can have many nice 
flowers and an exquisite bed. 


QUALITY SELLS THE Goops.—There is no secret in possessing a good 
market for anything. Grow the best, put it up in the best manner, give good 
weight and measure every time. Use clean packages, and then be sure that, 
people know what you have to sell. The markets are rarely ever glutted with 
the best. The man who tries to see how little he can give for the money or 
how much inferior stuff he can work into the baskets is the one complaining 
of poor markets and poor prices. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF DEALING WITH WEEDS IN 
NURSERY CULTURE. 


W. S. HIGBIE, EDEN PRAIRIE. 


Nature abhors bare ground as surely as she abhors a vacuum. 
The Creator in His infinite wisdom has provided that myriads of 
plants, comprising hundreds of species, should spring up as if by 
magic wherever the conditions are favorable, to cover the face of 
the earth. Thus we find some kind of vegetation growing on the 
greater part of the land surface of the globe. When any of these 
plants grow to interfere with the plans of mankind, they are termed 
weeds, and man is wont to look upon them as a curse. The task of 
combating undesirable plants forms a large part of the work of the 
agriculturist. 

No cast-iron rules should be laid down to govern the actions of 
one who is engaged in any occupation, and the nursery business is 
no exception. Each person must work out to a certain extent his 
own salvation, varying methods to suit conditions. 

To obtain the best results the land intended for nursery pur- 
poses should be handled, at least one year previous to planting, 
with a view to killing as many weeds as possible. Growing a — 
crop of corn or potatoes, taking special care to keep them clean, or 
alternate plowing and harrowing until July Ist, then sowing to 
buckwheat, will help very materially in cleaning land. 

Arrange the nursery so that the rows will be as long as possible, 
leaving enough space between to allow a horse and cultivator to 
pass without injuring the stock. In good nursery culture, how- 
ever, the chief aim is not the destruction of weeds but cultivation 
that is frequent and thorough enough to maintain a dust mulch, 
which will conserve the moisture, produce a good growth of the 
stock and incidentally kill all weeds before they get in sight. 

At our place we use the following list of tools: an 8 in. plow 
for one horse, a harrow tooth cultivator, a five shovel cultivator, 
hoes, garden rakes and rake hooks. The first implement to be used 
in the spring is the little plow. By swinging the clevice that is on 
the end of the beam to one side and inserting a block of wood be- 
tween it and the beam to hold it in place, we are able to get so 
close to the nursery rows as to leave only a thin comb of earth 
standing, which is easily and quickly levelled by using the rake 
hook. The plowing is immediately followed by the harrow-tooth 
cultivator with which we are able to keep the ground in good con- 
dition until it gets packed by a heavy rain, when the other cultiva- 
tor mentioned is brought into use. 
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We plan to cultivate the nursery at least once a week, but alas, 
the words of Robert Burns—“The best laid plans of mice and men 
oft gang aglee,’ and sometimes we are compelled by force of cir- 
cumstances to face weeds six inches to a foot in height. Then 
again the little plow is brought into use, weeds are rolled out of 
sight and cultivation resumed and continued until about the first of 
October. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF PIONEER FRUIT GROWING. 
E. R. POND, BLOOMINGTON. 


In the spring of 1844 my father brought some apple seed from 
Connecticut and planted it on the Minnesota river bluff, about eleven 
miles south of here. I suppose this was the first attempt to raise 
apples in Minnesota. About 100 little trees started growing, but 
of the 100 only two lived to bear fruit, and one of these died with- 
out bearing a second time; the other one, at least sprouts from its 
roots, is living yet and bears fruit every year. 

I suppose father planted these seed in about as trying a place 
as he could have found. They were on a south slope, the hill north 
and west being high enough to keep off the wind. The garden was 
enclosed by a picket fence, and the seed was planted about four feet 
from the fence, so giving a great daily variation of temperature. 

Some time during the sixties the tree was transplanted, but it 
never amounted to anything in the new place, partly because the cat- 
tle and sheep were occasionally allowed in the field. About ten 
years ago my brother dug up one of the most promising sprouts and 
set it out in his orchard, where it has had some care, and now it 
is quite a good size and bears apples every year. 

About the year 1849 we procured some currant slips or bushes 
from Oliver Faribault, who then lived at Shakopee. They were the 
old Red Dutch variety. Those currants did very well and bore 
bountifully for years. I will say that I never knew what a currant 
worm was by sight till about the year 1880. 

Up to about twenty years ago we always had plenty of wild 
plums from the side hills and river bottoms, but now they are nearly 
all gone, and we are raising cultivated plums. 

About 1871 I commenced farming for myself and was very 
anxious to raise fruit enough for our own use, and when a tree agent 
came around and showed his pictures and samples of fruit I did not 
know any better than to give him an order. Some of the trees, per- 
haps, would have been all right except for blight if they had been 
on hardy roots. I also ordered a Lady grape at $2.50. I took as 
good care of them as I knew how, but in five or six years they were 
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all gone. I also bought some Duchess, Woodward’s Seedling, Stew- 
art’s Sweet, from Amasa Stewart, now of Texas. These trees all 
died without giving much fruit, not more than two bushels. I 
was pretty much discouraged about trying to raise apples. 

About this time (1885) I commenced trying strawberries and 
raspberries; then pretty soon I joined the horticultural society and 
began to find out better ways of caring for the plants and trees. 
I have made a new start in apple trees, but have not spent much 
money on them and procure scions and graft them on roots of my 
own raising, also planting promising seed and saving the best 
plants. 

But now, going back to about the year 1859, father bought a lot 
of apple and pear trees from an eastern nursery agent. J remember 
after setting them out in the spring we older children had to carry 
water up the hill from the spring to water them. They all started 
to grow, but I do not remember that one of them lived to bear fruit. 
About the year 1872 he also bought one hundred apple trees. Of 
these probably not more than a dozen or so ever bore any fruit; 
four of them, Transcendents, are still alive, but nearly dead with 
blight. Along through the sixties and into the seventies probably 
one-tenth, and possibly one-quarter, of those living in our town 
set out fruit-trees. Very few of them amounted to anything, but 
here and there are a few Transcendents and Siberian crabs still 
holding out in spite of blight. 

Judging from the past, leaving out the last fifteen years, one 
might be justified in saying “apples would not grow in Minnesota,” 
but I believe we are finding out the reasons of our failures, and I 
believe we can raise some varieties now that have failed heretofore, 
by having them on hardy roots. My remembrance of the appearance 
of the trees when they died would lead me to believe they died in 
the root first, and then because of that the top had to die. 

Among the fruit tree plantings that have come under my observa- 
tion is one I wish to speak about. About forty-five years ago an 
‘elderly man came to our town and bought a small place on one of 
the highest points of the river bluff, and made a home where he 
could end his days near his sons. He set out a number of apple 
trees, some of them on the side hill in the sand and gravel, with 
very little soil. The tops of these trees nearly all died down to the 
ground, but most of them sent up sprouts from the roots and have 
grown like a clump of bushes. Within the last six or eight years 
a good many of them have commenced bearing, and there are nearly 
as many different kinds as there are trees. -Several are winter apples 
and some pretty good ones. Here were trees in ground where an 
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oak would hardly live growing and bearing fruit. Such an object 
lesson as this I think should encourage apple seed planting, and 
among the millions that would grow there would probably be an 
apple that would beat the one that will get the $1,000 premium 
offered by the Minnesota Horticultural Society. 


Mr. E. R. Pond: I have here samples (exhibiting) of the apples 
grown on the first tree planted in Minnesota. They are a sweet 
apple. It was perhaps late in May or the first of June when my 
father arrived there, so they may not have been planted until the 
following spring. 

The President: Is it a good sized tree? 

Mr. Pond: This tree we have now is a small tree, probably 
only two inches in diameter and eight to ten feet high. It is a sprout 
from the old tree and was set out about ten years ago. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
FRANK H. NUTTER, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The “school question” has been a prominent one for years in the 
pulpit, on the platform and in the press, but it is only recently that 
we have heard it referred to in a meeting like this ; doubtless natural 
development is being carried out here as it has been in the case of 
our cemeteries, parks and home grounds, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that it is tarrying so little behind these other interests 
in the journey towards the ideal. 

The first ‘district schoolhouse” which I can recall was a small, 
unattractive building at the intersection of two roads in the New 
Hampshire hills. Yard there was none; close at hand a big pile of 
stones picked from the adjoining fields afforded a convenient perch 
for the quieter scholars at recess time; the carvings of the interior 
were the work of the boys’ jackknives, the colorings and decorations 
of the exterior the work of the elements. 

A disagreeable picture you say? Not entirely so. In the summer the 
young birches, sweet ferns, wild rasperries and blackberries of the 
roadside thickets concealed much of the roughness of the surround- 
ings, while a little brook trickling under the roadway was a center 
of attraction to the little ones. Even in winter the foliage of the 
young pines added a touch of life to the picture. 

Twenty years later another district schoolhouse came under 
my notice. A party of engineers, engaged in setting the first stakes 
for what is now one of the thriving young cities of our state, were 
tramping back to headquarters through several inches of fresh snow 
and in darkness that confused all landmarks, so that dispute arose 
as to the direction of home. At last a building loomed up near 
at hand, which proved to be the schoolhouse. I can assure you it 
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was a welcome sight just then, for it enabled us to reconstruct our 
geography and steer a straight course to our destination, though in 
the glare of broad daylight it had few attractions. Standing on a 
little rise in the prairie, which stretched to the horizon on every side, 


Fig. 1. Improved school grounds. 


it was apparently a target for all the blizzards of winter and cyclones 
of summer. I know not if the building still stands, but I am glad 
to say that with the settlement of the country, groves and orchards 
have materially changed the landscape for the better. 

However, these two examples are typical of conditions which 
surround most of our schoolhouses, not only in the country but also 
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in our villages and cities; for bareness and unkempt environments 
may curse a costly building of brick and stone as well as some frail 
structure of frame and clapboards. 

How can these things be remedied? First, let us urge more care 
in the location of the building. While it is necessary to accommo- 
date the people of the district, still a slight variation from the abso- 
lute center of the district may give a much better site so far as the 
health and happiness of the scholars may be concerned. Of course, 
the selection of a schoolhouse lot is frequently a difficult matter to 
adjust satisfactorily to all concerned, and too often a tract of land 
is selected for this purpose because it can be put to no other use. 

Again, the schoolhouse lot should be of liberal size, especially 
on the prairie, so that a grove or shelter belt may be provided, and 
even in the villages more liberal things may often be accomplished. 


Fig. 2. Improved school grounds. 


Among the hoped-for advantages to be derived from the con- 
solidating and centralizing of districts that is now being adopted 
in some sections of our state may also be that of larger grounds, 
affording room for school gardens and experimental beds, as well 
as more extended work in the ornamental line. 

When it comes to the planning of the schoolyard the question of 
room for playgrounds comes at once to the front. Personally I 
doubt the expediency of providing for much more than a little exer- 
cise in the open air during recess time, in the immediate vicinity of 
the schoolhouse. I believe, however, in the inalienable right of the 
children to play, and to provide for that would in the village and 
town urge the authorities to secure suitable playgrounds elsewhere, 
which under proper supervision should be open for use throughout 
the year, affording recreation in vacations and on holidays, when 
the schoolhouse and its yard would be forbidden ground. 
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The planting which may be done on the school grounds must 
for reasons’ of economy be simple and so arranged as to give shade, 
shelter and necessary privacy at the least expense of first cost and 
subsequent care, and, if possible, the scholars should be encouraged 
to take an active part in the work, of course under proper supervis-_ 
ion. That this is not impossible is proven by the experience this 
season at one of the schools in northeast Minneapolis, where the 
scholars not only worked enthusiastically themselves, but also in- 


meet 


Fig. 3. Improved school grounds. 
terested their parents so that they joined in the labor, hauling black 
dirt for flower beds and lawn. These were not people who took the 
matter up for sake of the exercise, but they worked at it evenings, 
after a full day’s labor elsewhere. 

Even if the young folks make an occasional mistake, it is better 
to let it pass without too much notice, for it is better to learn by 
experience rather than to discourage their zeal. 

For the planting of trees and shrubs native or common varieties — 
should be generally used, for the results here should be such as to 
induce the poorest scholar to try to do something similar at home. 
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I have heard it said that lilacs and such flowering shrubs should 
not be used on school grounds, as the children will pull them all to 
pieces to rob them of their blooms; but if they are tempted that way 
it is certainly a chance to teach them a wholesome lesson of self- 
restraint. At the East Side school referred to the boys this spring 
set out a long stretch of lilac hedge, and I venture to say if the 
occasion demands the lesson will be taught without calling on the 
principal to exercise her authority, unless it be to keep the peace. 

Vines are among the most valuable accessories in ornamental 
plantings and will be of much help in covering outbuildings or mak- 
ing screen by training on trellises. On the building proper, if of 
wood, it may be difficult to use them very freely on account of being 
in the way in painting and, perhaps, rotting the woodwork; but if 
the building be of brick or stone they are just what we need to cover 
the bare wall. One of our native varieties of creeper, Engelman’s 
woodbine, from its habit of growth, clinging directly to the masonry 
without aid of twine or trellis, is of greatest value in this direction. 

In addition to simplicity one other thing should characterize the 
ideal school grounds, and that is neatness, and if the scholars can be 
led to enforce that, not only in the front yard but in the back, a most 
important lesson has been taught. 

I have made three sketches to illustrate what may be done in the 
way of simple treatment of school grounds: the first shows the sur- 
roundings of a small building in a rural district; the second the 
grounds of a more pretentious structure occupying a block in 
some town or village; the last is not entirely imaginary, as it is a 
plan that has actually been carried out for a city school. In these 
drawings I have endeavored to carry out the principles before set 
forth, with what success the reader must judge. 


Mr. Chas. M. Loring: I think there should be as little grass on 
the school ground as possible. The finest playgrounds I ever saw 
were right in the middle of one of the largest cities in the world. 
There were trees and shrubs and plenty of shade, and the children 
were allowed to run all over it, and they enjoyed it. I believe in 
having all the room possible for them to run and play and romp. 
I believe in educating children, and if we educate them along these 
lines when they become the grown people they will carry out 
the ideas taught them while young. The plans Mr. Nutter has 
shown are very good, and I think they would be of advantage to 
those living in smaller towns to copy from. We do not pay enough 
attention to ornamenting our school grounds, neither in the city 
nor in the country. A great deal has been done in the city through 
the influence of the different associations of which Mrs. Barnard 
spoke, and that work is going on. I have visited a great many of 
the schools myself, and I feel satisfied that the children are learning 
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a lesson in this matter of ornamentation that we shall feel and know 
about in all future generations. 

Mr. R. H. Pendergast: I must say that I think, as far as my 
observation goes, we are ahead of your cities. I do not think 
there is a place in the state where the ornamentation of school 
grounds is finer than at Ironwood, on Lake Superior, and it is all 
owing to the generosity of one of the mining men. They had a 
yard laid off, and, as Mr. Nutter spoke of, they have shown a good 
deal of judgment in not putting in many trees. There are some 
trees there, but the shrubs are there in generous quantities. They 
are placed in groups mostly, sometimes forty to fifty in a group, 
mostly of the smaller kind. They have several beds of roses, and 
I believe, as Mr. Richardson says, that with us up north they are 
more successful than they are here. In the grounds there are several 
large beds with from fifty to a hundred bushes, and they show up 
well. In many places they have vines, and they have them on the 
building more or less. They have not agreed with Mr. Nutter about 
the playgrounds. They have very generous playgrounds. They 
contain croquet grounds, tennis grounds and room for various ath» 
letic games, and at the same time the children have free access to all 
parts of the grounds. I visit there every summer, and I like to see 
how things are progressing. There is no trouble about the children 
disturbing anything there. As I have always preached, I want to 
say now that the beginning is with the children. We have got to 
educate the children. If the children are educated and grow up 
and have homes of their own, they will put into practice those things 
they have learned while they were children, and when they are 
educated to see the beauty of trees and flowers and shrubs, they will 
have them at home. 

Mr. Morrell: I think the lack of interest in the planting of trees 
on Arbor Day is very deplorable. In looking about the country we 
find here and there a schoolhouse with one or two specimens of 
small, sickly trees, but the majority have absolutely no trees in their 
yards. There must be some good reason why there are not more 
trees planted around our schools. One county superintendent said 
that Arbor Day had been a failure. It seems to me it has been very 
much so. The fact of the matter is the children go at it in a 
haphazard way; they have had no instruction in practical tree-plant- 
ing and in the propagation of trees and shrubs, and, as a conse- 
quence, they take very little interest in the matter. It seems to me 
more interest should be taken by the educators of the state in plant- 
ing trees and improving school grounds, and there will be no 
difficulty in doing so if the planting is done with ordinary care. 

Prof. Hays: Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have, 
been greatly interested in the discussion of the school grounds, and 
I got a very much larger appreciation of the opportunities of the out-_ 
door part of our schools. I have done some experimenting with 
country school grounds with gardens, and put the work in the hands 
of others in some cases, people who were employed by me so that I 
could put some pressure on as to the manner in which they were to 
take care of the work. The matter of gardens in the school is a 
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difficult one because of the summer vacation. The fear we had 
that that would make things difficult was more than justified by 
the results. Mr. Nutter’s general plan of planting trees and shrubs 
is well proportioned if put in practice on country school grounds, 
but the phase of the subject that has come up and appealed to me 
with the widest scope has been the fact that our country schools are 
organized on a small basis. The teacher is hired temporarily, the 
tenure of office-is short, and it is difficult to carry on the work that 
needs executive thought and executive administration, and I have 
come more and more to believe that the solution of the whole problem 
lies in the consolidation of the rural schools. I visited some of the 
Ohio schools, and those schools are taught by superintendents and 
principals who have been educated in small colleges in Ohio. They 
have no thought of putting in industrial work. Most of those schools 
have not a tree or a shrub about them. I believe by consolidating 
our rural schools, putting them on five or ten acres of land, educat- 
ing in our normal schools and in our agricultural schools people who 
shall be especially fitted to teach, locating these schools in many cases 
in cottages and giving the teachers a longer tenure of office, that 
we can do a great deal in the way of teaching the children about in- 
teresting things, about ornamental things, and give them an insight 
into industrial affairs that make for wealth and better living in the 
country. The more I have seen of the subject the more I believe 
we need to work along the line of consolidation. Then four teachers 
may take the place of seven in the little schools. One or two teach- 
ers can usually be found to teach horticulture and kindred subjects, 
and thus give our country people all the advantages that the best 
schools of the city possess. 

Mr. P. J. Bentz: I have been greatly interested in the subject of 
the ornamentation and improvement of school grounds. It is a 
subject that appeals to me very strongly from the fact that I spent 
the greater portion of my life on the bleak and open prairie. I can 
see the improvement that is possible by the various methods that 
have been suggested, especially that of centralization as mentioned 
by the speaker who preceded me. I am afraid, however, that time 
is in the far distant future, and I am afraid the present generation 
will not reap any material benefit from such a plan, but I would like 
to see the effort made that will produce results and produce them 
right away. At present I can conceive of no better plan than for 
each member of the State Horticultural Society to make it his or her 
special interest to see that their school grounds are improved and 
planted to trees and shrubs. The question of too many trees does 
not appeal to us in our region. The trouble is that we have not any 
trees. We have schools in the western part of the state where there 
is not a single tree or shrub within the grounds, and, possibly, not 
within a half mile of the school grounds. 

It seems to me the centralization of the schools would tend to 
bring about the very thing that I hope will be brought about, but 
as it appears to me now, I believe it is in the far future, for the 
reason that the people are not yet ready to centralize. The question 
has been submitted in a great many communities, but with indif- 
ferent or disappointing results, and as we cannot bring this about at 
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once we should until that time comes make it our special business to 
see that our own grounds and surroundings are improved. 

Arbor Day is largely a sentiment, I am sorry to say, and while 
there is an attempt at improvement along that line in some communi- 
ties, in the majority of cases it is simply a waste of time and effort, 
and simply because the whole responsibility rests upon the teacher. 
The tenure of office does not extend in the average over three 
months, and with a change in prospect every year it is difficult to 
interest a teacher in such a proposition. Possibly no work is done 
at any other time than Arbor Day. I can recall instances where 
trees have been planted by teachers and the older pupils, but after the 
trees were planted and had started to grow and had every chance 
to live and thrive, the people did not manifest enough interest to 
fence the grounds in order to preserve the trees, or to put a mulch 
around the trees to protect them, and under such circumstances how 
can you expect a teacher to feel much interest in the improvement 
of school grounds? The horticultural societies of the various states 
it seems to me could do a wonderful amount of good along this 
direction if they made it their special interest to see that something 
was done and that in the right way. There are many places in this 
country where schoolhouses have nice natural groves about them and 
pupils can enjoy their recreation in the shade of trees. We cannot 
put too strong an effort into this kind of work, and I hope our horti- 
cultural societies and the people generally will wake up and take hold 
of this work with more vigor and enthusiasm than they have in the 
past. 

Mr. A. G. Long: It’is rather a difficult matter to interest a com- 
munity in the improvement of school grounds. The best method I 
have found is to obtain permission from the proper authorities and 
then go ahead and do it yourself—but be unselfish enough to let 
somebody else have all the glory of the results. Mr. Nutter made 
a very fine design for the improvement of our school grounds at 
Lake Minnetonka, and then we raised funds in various ways to 
carry out the design, so that the expense would not have to be met 
with district funds. I “worked” my nursery friends for trees and 
shrubs, and they responded very liberally. On Arbor Day the vari- 
ous grades and the clasess in the high school planted trees, and my 
son and I finished the job by putting in two and one-half days more 
work. If we had waited to “fire” enthusiasm we would be waiting 
still. Then we organized a “Get-to-Gether’” club in the school, 
drawing up a short constitution for its government, and charging a 
membership fee of ten cents for high school pupils, teachers and 
those outside of the school, and the grade pupils were asked to pay 
as many cents as corresponded with the number of their grades. 
It was a noteworthy fact that the first grade pupils paid their one- 
cent membership fees more promptly than any other grade. This 
is just in line with the suggestion made this afternoon that this work 
must be begun with the children. I know those little first grade — 
pupils will be interested in the work during all the time that they 
will spend in school, and the lesson learned will stay by them after - 
they leave school. We have now a substantial Page fence around 
the grounds, which will be covered with vines; a “circular cement 
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‘walk leading to the schoolhouse door, and about one hundred trees, 


shrubs and vines planted. Now my advice is, don’t talk as much 
about it as I have done, but go home and go to work yourself; if 
you can induce some one to help you so much the better, but anyway 
go to work, and pretty soon when the results of your work become 
apparent your community will begin to tell how “Betsy and I killed 
the bear.” But I would also advise that first of all you have a 
definite plan to work upon, so that the result will be a thing of 
beauty and not an eyesore. Our plan was so well thought of that 
it was given an entire page in the March, 1902, number of “Park, 
Cemetery and Landscape Gardening.” 

The President: I was just wondering whether the horticultural 
society could not send out a circular or pamphlet giving definite 
directions along this line. I do not know exactly how it should be 
done, but enough should be printed so that school boards and com- 
munities could be reached and instructed how to go to work. The 
pamphlet I have in mind I think should mention the kinds of trees, 
shrubs and vines that might be planted, and give a definite plan for 
the improvement of school grounds along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Long. I think’by some such method we might reach and interest 
a great many communities that otherwise would not accomplish 
anything in that direction. 

Prof. Hays: One speaker suggested that the consolidation of 
rural schools was a long way off. I am becoming very hopeful that 
this problem will be solved and at no very distant day. Down in 
Ohio this consolidation has been sweeping the boards. The trouble 
in our western country, as I take it, is that we have not learned to 
get together on any basis. The National Educational Association, 
the state association, the agricultural colleges and the horticultural 
societies are getting behind this movement. I believe it is impor- 
tant that we get this matter of consolidation before the people. I 
believe it will solve the problem. 

Mr. Long: The trouble in this western country, or in Minne- 
sota, at least, is that the rate of taxation is so unequal in the various 
districts. The smaller districts would naturally consolidate with the 
larger or village districts, where the tax rate is from 50 to I00 
per cent higher than it is in the country districts. For instance, we 
agitated the consolidation of two districts in our community, and 
while our tax rate was thirty mills, that of the adjoining district was 
but one-half mill, and the people naturally objected to increasing 
their tax. This same condition exists largely throughout the west. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): We have existing on our statute 
books a law which permits the consolidation of schools. It is worked 
something like the rural free delivery mail system. The children 
are picked up by conveyances at their homes and carried to school 
and back again, and where the scheme has been tried it has proved 
a success. 

Mr. R. H. Pendergast: We have that system in force in Duluth, 
and we find it very practical. We carry it out on this line: Our city 
is so laid out that we are going to have a million people by and by. 
A good share of the city is still forest. We have been trying to 
establish schools outside, but we could not get a good teacher for 
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a half dozen children. So we have consolidated our schools, the 
city furnishes teams, the children are brought to school and taken 
home again, we have got better teachers and each teacher has schol- 
ars enough, and the schools are better in every way. 

Prof. Hays: The movement for the consolidation of schools 
has got to come gradually. It does not mean the consolidation or 
bringing of two schools together, but it needs to take in the whole 
county. It has got to be an entire county and not the children from 
a little country school taken to a village school. When this thing 
of wholesale consolidation comes to pass all those little jealousies, 
this petty opposition of one district to another on account of tax- 
ation, will pass away, and we will get this rural school business on 
the same basis as we now have the rural delivery of mail. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: I think the most sensible idea is to consoli- 
date the schools of only one township. Let each township consoli- 
date its schools, let the township bear the expense, and let each 
township have a school by itself. 


THE NOBILITY OF SERVICE. 
PRES. CYRUS NORTHROP. 
(Address at a banquet given by the Horticultural Society Dec. 3, 1904.) 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen. I do not like to be- 
gin by differing from you, Mr. Toastmaster, but I must say at 
the outset I am quite uncertain whether I shall speak on that 
subject or not. Your very excellent secretary, who was so 
kind as to invite me here tonight, suggested that topic, and I ac- 
cepted it as being as good as any that could be suggested at that 
time, and probably it is as good as any that could come at this 
time. 

I have in the course of my life had occasion to address a 
great many assemblies of different kinds, and they come to me 
always with a certain degree of difficulty in meeting the require- 
ments of the occasion. I think I never pondered over a coming 
engagement with more apprehension than I did last summer 
when I was called upon to give an address before the National 
Convention of Undertakers of this city. I had in my good 
nature granted their request to make them an address and con- 
sented to appear on that occasion and speak to the convention, 
but I had no idea that that convention would ever meet in Min- 
neapolis, or if it did that I should be here at the time; but, 
unfortunately, I remained in the city all summer, and I went to 
that convention, and I had a good time, but what I suffered in 
anticipation can be imagined only by gentlemen who are called 
upon to address assemblies without an opportunity for adequate 
preparation. 
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I am too young a man to have had any remembrance of those 
reminiscences given here tonight. I was in the state probably 
about the time that Brother Harrison was serving as an advance 
guard, so to speak, of the advancing army of civilization, and 
my only regret is that he did not stay in Minnesota instead of 
going to Nebraska and trying to sweeten up that state. If he 
had stayed here I have no doubt the cause of horticulture would 
have been advanced more than it has. I remember the first years 
I was here how comparatively weak the horticultural society was 
and how I admired the fidelity of the few men who were putting 
their hearts into it—Wyman Elliot for one, and J. S. Harris, 
a sweet natured, earnest, faithful fellow—and as I look back 
over the years that have followed since my first experience, 
and as I look around upon you tonight as representatives of 
this work, and as I see what you are accomplishing in the pro- 
duction of apples in this state, 1 am moved to say that I heartily 
agree with the sentiment expressed in an evening paper: that 
no body of men in Minnesota, of the same number of men, 
is doing as much for themselves and for the State of Minnesota 
as this body of horticulturists. And it is to me particularly de- 
lightful the enthusiasm which as individuals you have, as well 
as the community of interest you feel in the progress of your 
work. When a man plows an infinite number of acres, sows an 
infinite amount of seed and reaps an infinite harvest, and goes 
to the bank ultimately and deposits his cash, it is entirely a 
commercial and business operation; but when a man laboriously 
studies the laws of life, hybridizing, developing and creating 
new species, and there comes into existence a new life, so to 
speak, something that never was before, why it is almost like 
being a partner to the Almighty in creation; and I cannot help 
feeling that these horticulturists as they produce one thing 
after another that is new have for the object thus produced a 
feeling almost akin to parental love. 

Now. you are doing the State of Minnesota a wonderful 
amount of good, and you are doing it in two or three ways. I 
stepped into your meeting yesterday, and I heard parts of two 
addresses, one by Mr. Rowell and the other by Mr. Harrison. 
The one presented very strongly the commercial value of your 
work in producing the best apples, and the other dealt with very 
much effectiveness upon the creation of beauty. You are doing 
great things in both respects, in making it possible for this state 
to produce what years ago it seemed impossible for it to pro- 
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duce ; you are giving a value to this state in dollars and cents that 
cannot now be measured. And the other part of what you are 
doing, the garden work, the interest in flowers, in the creation 
of beauty and in creating a taste for beauty, is to be by no means 
underestimated. If you men do not feel it as much as you 
might, there are those under your roofs who do feel it—there 
are the wives and daughters; not perhaps those of the more in- 
telligent men of the state like yourselves, but those whom you are 
trying to raise and lift up to stand on the platform you stand on 
and have the interest you feel. There are in all of these homes 
women whose souls naturally feed upon beauty, and who unless. 
they have beauty to feed upon will grow dull and commonplace ; 
and the man who loves flowers, and the man who makes it possi- 
ble for every one in the state to have flowers, and the man 
who multiplies the varieties that all tastes in the state may be 
gratified, is doing a beneficent and a noble work; and these old 
men who have grown gray in the service and who have put their 
hearts into the little plants they were trying to raise and into 
the methods of future development of the raising of fruit, may 
well rejoice at the opening of this century that they have so far 
cleared the way that the younger men coming on will be able to 
complete what they have intended to do. And if there is now 
any doubt whatever as to the possibilities of our climate, if any 
one still fears that this climate is too cold for the permanent 
raising of apples, I would suggest that if our whistling friend, | 
Mr. Ellis, could be put in some of our forests during the winter, 
the public faith in the climate of Minnesota would be greatly 
strengthened, as all the people would naturally suppose that 
entire flocks of birds had taken up their permanent residence in 
Minnesota because the climate was so benign. I have said in a 
few words what I think about the work of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and now I come to my text, “The Nobility of Service.” 

I want to say that a selfish life is never a noble life, and I 
want to say that a life of unselfish service is never anything but 
a noble life, and that the men who are trying to do something 
not for themselves but for the good of the state and of the people 
who shall live here in the years to come, who as they create a 
new species of fruit are thinking of the good coming to the 
state in which they live and to future generations of people— 
are the men who in a really altruistic spirit are serving in a 
way that is truly noble. There is no higher ideal for any man, 
there can be no higher ideal, than Jesus Christ, and he leaving - 
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all the glory that he had came into the world not to be ministered 
unto but to minister and to give himself for others; and the no- 
blest man and the noblest woman is always the one who comes 
the nearest to him in the spirit of service and self sacrifice. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, AUG. 17 TO SEPT. 17. 


Aug. 17. J. A. Howard, Hammond, 2 boxes Duchess. 

Aug. 18. A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, 2 bushels apples. 

Aug. 18. A. Brackett, Excelsior, 84 pints Snyder blackberries. 

Aug. 18.- A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka, 16 quarts blueberries. 

Aug. 19. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 1 box Okabena apples. 

Aug. 20. Frank Moeser, Minneapolis, 24 pints Shipper’s Pride raspberries. 
Aug. 22. A. Brackett, Excelsior, 2 baskets apples. 

Aug. 22. R. E. Hynson, Mankato, 7 quarts plums, Hynson’s Honey. 
Aug. 23. Dewain Cook, Jeffers, 2 boxes Duchess, 1 quart Aitkin plums. 
Aug. 24. Gust Johnson, Excelsior, 84 pints blackberries, 2 bu. Duchess. 
Aug. 25. R. A. Schultz, Le Roy, 1 box Duchess. 

Aug. 26. Seth Kenney, Waterville, 1 box Duchess. 

Aug. 26. Frank Yahnke, Winona, 16 quarts Cheney plums. 

Aug. 26. A. L. Goldenstar, Garden City, 1 box Duchess. 

Aug. 26. G. A. Anderson, Renville, 1 small box Duchess (5 plates). 
Aug. 27. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City. 48 gts. Wilder & Cheney plums. 
Aug. 28. Dewain Cook, Jeffers, 2 boxes Duchess. 

Aug. 28. J. P. Andrews, Faribault, 4 boxes Duchess. 

Aug. 28. Preston McCully, Maple Plain, 1 box Duchess. 

Aug.29. A. Brackett, Excelsior, 2 bushels Duchess, 84 pints Ancient 
_Aug.31. P. H. Overgard, Albert Lea, t small box Charlamoff. 

Sept. 1. C. W. Merritt, Winona, 1 box Duchess appless. 


Sept. 1. Gust Johnson, Excelsior, 96 pints Ancient Briton blackberries. 
Sept. 1. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 1 box Forsburg apples. 

Sept. 1. Aug. Essig, Sanborn, 1 box Duchess, 1 small box crab apples 
Sept. s. Minn. Exp. Station, St. Anthony Park, 1 box of buffalo berries. 
Sept. 2. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 1 box Wealthy. 

Sept. 2. A. Brackett, Excelsior, 2 baskets Duchess apples. 


Sept. 3. Fred Mohl, Adrian, 1 box Wealthy, 2 baskets Concord grapes, 
16 quarts Forest Garden plums. 

Sept. 3. Andrew Wilfert, Cleveland, 2 baskets De Soto plums. 

é Sept. 3. R. E. Hynson, Mankato, 1 box Whitney, 16 quarts plums, Man- 
ato. 

Briton blackberries. 

Sept. 5.. A. N. Wright, Owatonna, 16 quarts Forest Garden and Wolf 
plums. 

Sept. 5. Henry Dunsmore, Olivia, 1 box Cheney. 

Sept. 5. H. G. McBride, Aitkin, 1 quart Forest Garden plums. 

Sept. 6. Martin Penning, Sleepy Eve, 16 quarts plums: Wyant, New 
Ulm, Surprise, Penning’s Peach, North Star, Cheney, Wolf, Lottie, Moore’s 
Duet Early Red, Stoddard, Neily Blanch, Brittlewood, Mankato, Golden 

ueen. 

Sept. 6. A. Schlemmer, Chisago City, 24 quarts Transcendent. 

Sept. 6. Alfred Holmgren, Kirkhoven, 1 box mixed Wealthy and crabs. 

Sept. 8. A. D. Leach, Excelsior, 24 quarts Surprise and Lord’s plums. 

pent: 8. B. P. Christenson, Hutchinson, 1 box Wealthy, Okabena, Pat- 
ten’s G. 

Sept. 9. Emil Sahler, Waseca, 8 quarts plums: Wolf, Pleasant, Faxe, 
Early Minnesota, Seedling; 5 plates Wealthy and Peerless. 

Sept. 9. Charles W. Johnson, Judson, 12 quarts plums: Burbank, Sur- 
prise, Wild; 6 plates apples: Wealthy, McMahon, Hibernal and crabs. 

Sept. 10. D. D. Vandergon, Maple Lake, 1 branch crab apples, 4 branches 
high bush cranberries. 
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Sept. 12. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 2 boxes plums: Hawkeye and 
Rollingstone; 1 box Okabena. 

Sept.12. Dewain Cook, Jeffers, 24 quarts Hawkeye. 

Sept.12. Mrs. E. Cross, Sauk Rapids, 1 box seedlings. 

Sept.12. A. N. Wright, Owatonna, 1 box Okabena. 

Sept.12. Aug. Logering, Long Prairie, 1 small box apples. 

Sept.12. J. A. Howard, Hammond, 1 barrei Gilbert apples. 

Sept.13. J. P. Andrews, Faribault, 2 boxes Wealthy. 

Sept.13. W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, 8 quarts plums: Stoddard, Comfort, 
Surprise, Wot, Forest Garden, Mankato, Rockford. 

Sept. 13. George C. Simpson, Northfield, 1 box Patten’s G. 

Sept. 13. E. C. Reed, Morristown, 4 plates apples: Okabena, Wealthy, 
Peerless, N. W. Greening. 

Sept.14. Dewain Cook, Windom, 24 quarts Stoddard. 

Sept. 14. B. P. Christenson, Hutchinson, 8 quarts plums: Surprise and 
De Soto. 

Sept. 15. H. L. Crane. 16 baskets grapes: Moore’s Early, Janesville. 

Sept.15. C. J. Orton & Son, Marietta, 16 quarts plums: De Soto, 
Weaver, Surprise. 

Sept. 15. A. D. Leach, Excelsior, 2 bushels apples: University; 1 basket 


Sept. 15. W. W. Hart, Delavan, 1 large box Wealthy. 
Sept.15. S. H. Drum, Waseca, 1 box Hibernal. 
Sept. 15. John Bisbee, Madelia, 1 box apples: University, Good Peasant, 


Sept.15. T. E. Perkins, Red Wing, 1 barrel and 1 box apples. 

Sept.15. Frank B. Howland, Northfield, 16 quarts plums. 

Sept.15. Fannie N. Bertha, 16 quarts plums: Harrison’s Peach. 

Sept. 16. H. H. Heins, Jordan, 1 box apples: Okabena, Wealthy. 

Sept.16. W. H. Eddy, Howard Lake, 1 box Wealthy; 16 quarts plums: 
Surprise, De Soto, Wyant. 

Sept.16. J. P. Andrews, Faribault, 8 quarts plums: Wyant, Hawkeye, 
Lohman, Wolf, New Ulm. 

Sept. 16. Dewain Cook, Jeffers, 24 quarts plums: Hawkeye, New Ulm, 
Wolf. 

Sept.17. Wm. Oxford, Freeburg, 1 box apples. 

Sept.17. Minn. Exp. Station, 8 baskets grapes (5 varieties). 

Sept. 17. W. L. Parker, Farmington, 1 barrel apples. 

Sept17)- Ee Perkins, Red Wing, 1 bbl. seedling apples (85 varieties). 

Sept. 17. A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, 1 box seedling apples. 


CONSERVING THE FORESTS. 


MR. S. M. OWEN, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Last summer I spent a few weeks in northeastern Canada, 


getting as far north as 250 to 300 miles north and east of Quebec, 
for instance, and during my travels I fell in company with and 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman who is the owner of a 
million acres of land in that country. A million acres of land! 
That is something over 1,500 square miles, as you know. He 
was a very modest, unassuming gentleman. I was with him a 
fortnight and became very much attached to him. I asked him 
one day about the character of those lands. They are covered 
now with a forest growth almost entirely and very largely 
spruce. I asked him what those lands would be worth after the 
timber was taken from him, whether they would be agricultural 
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lands or not. He said a good deal of the land is non-agricultural 
land. It would not produce agricultural crops profitably. “But,” 
he said, “that does not concern me any because all the timber is 
properly cut; our chopping is properly done; there will be a per- 
petual forest of timber upon those non-agricultural lands, and 
we will eventually make them more profitable than would be the 
agricultural lands after the timber is taken off from them.” I 
cannot conceive of any. crops that would grow on agricultural 
lands as profitable as the spruce that they grow on non-agricul- 
tural lands. Of course, this spruce has been made valuable 
within the last few years, and they have just begun to utilize it 
in that country in the making of pulp. One mill is making 150 
tons of pulp a day, and this is made at the head of the Sagawa 
river, at the head of navigation, and that pulp is loaded into 
ships, and the product is all sent under an annual contract to 
England. None comes to this country. There are other mills 
representing from thirty to forty thousand tons of wood pulp 
a day. I noticed that wood pulp makers like to use small 
timber—they like to use butts of trees six to eight inches in 
diameter, because the machinery works to better advantage on 
blocks of that kind. I do not know whether you know how 
pulp is made, but it is ground to pieces by great grindstones, 
and they take it from the side of the block. Notwithstanding 
that is the desirable size to use, I noticed they were using larger 
blocks, from ten to twelve and even more inches in diameter, 
and in some cases the blocks were split in two so they might use 
larger trees. That was done notwithstanding the inconceivable 
quantities of timber there, yet they are beginning to conserve 
the timber by cutting the larger trees and getting the growth of 
smaller trees. So that is what Mr. Scott meant by calling it in- 
telligent chopping that would insure a continual revenue from 
those lands that would be worthless for any other purpose. 

I relate this incident simply to emphasize the reply made by 
Gen. Andrews to my question about the forests that were bring- 
ing those fine revenues to the European states that he men- 
tioned. Land that is of no value without timber is extremely 
valuable with the timber. As the General says, forestry means 
the reforesting of those lands and getting a revenue from those 
lands that would otherwise be profitless. It is for that cause 
and purpose that we are asking and urging sufficient additional 
appropriation from the legislature of this state to begin the work, 
at least, of foresting these waste lands that we have in the state, 
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a great many million acres of them. Then we will not only be 
getting a harvest from the lands, but we will be getting the bene- 
fit of the presence of those great forests, which I think will be 
pretty nearly as great in dollars and cents as will be the harvest 
we get from the lands themselves. At any rate, it is almost im- 
possible to compute the advantage to us if we can have those 
great forest areas properly cared for from what they would be 
if they were barren wastes. So this forestry idea of ours is not 
a theoretical one; it is not a chimerical one. It is one of the 
most intensely practical and economic questions that confronts 
us in this state or any other state that has conditions similar to 
ours. The thought has permeated the members of the legislature 
to the exclusion of almost every other thought that those who 
advocate forestry are visionary folks, that there is a little too 
much daylight between the earth and our trees, and therefore 
they have no confidence in us and do not listen to us with even 
ordinary respect when we go before them, when as a matter 
of fact there is no one article of agriculture or anything that 
comes from the earth, there is no one thing that is more essen- 
tial to the well being of this state nor that will add more to the 
profit of the state than will that one department of a properly and 
well regulated and administered forestry system. We are con- 
tinually advocating this kind of economic principle, and we are 
justified in this by the highest laws of economics. If any farmer 
in the state has a few acres of barren land on his premises, and 
he can by any possibility put those acres in a condition to get a 
revenue from them he will do it, and he will consider it the best 
possible business practice, and he will spend some money in ad- 
vance in order that he may get a revenue from that land. We 
are simply asking the state to do for itself what the farmer 
would do for himself. There is nothing visionary or impractical 
about it, it is a straight and simple business proposition. 

There is one word I want to say in closing. I do not want 
to let the occasion pass without acknowledging the work that is 
being done in the way of increasing the forest area of the state 
by the private planters all over the state: many of them, thou- 
sands of them, each one of whom is doing a little. It may be 
a few trees, it may be a few acres, but in the aggregate it makes 
a forest area that will contribute in the future very largely to the 
value of the timber supply of the state. I do not want to em- 
barrass the gentleman, but my friend Gregg is an example, 
and I do not know but that we are greatly indebted to him for 
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that particular feature of the forestry question of the state. Mr. 
Gregg has planted and has grown on his farm trees, groves, | 
may say forests, on land that yesterday was in the semi-arid belt 
of the state—although it was conspicuous for its absence last 
summer—but it was there, and the trees would not grow well if 
at all. But he has demonstrated that trees can grow there, and 
he has made in a few years what was a prairie farm into a 
farm that I have told him looked like an old New England 
homestead two centuries old. Mr. Gregg is only one of a few 
men who is doing this kind of work, and when we are advo- 
cating this larger measure of forestry in our state we are not 
unmindful of what citizens are doing, and if the members of the 
legislature could be inspired with only one-half the enterprise 
and the public spirit that is being manifested by those individuals 
who are planting forests to the best of their ability all over the 
state, I would be extremely hopeful of satisfactory progress. 

I recall my experience in the state, now about twenty years 
—and I traveled over sections of the state that were once tree- 
less; you could see no tree in any direction as far as the eye 
could reach. I remember sixteen or eighteen years ago travel- 
ing over a section of the country. I had been traveling across 
it for a half day and had seen no tree anywhere, but finally 
looking away across the prairie, way down on the horizon, I saw 
something that looked like a belt of green. I asked the gentle- 
man with me, “What is that?” He said, “It is Mr. So and So’s 
tree claim or timber belt.” There it was, a very conspicuous part 
in the landscape, and as we drew closer to it it began to get 
larger and more beautiful, and finally we came up to it, because 
I wanted to interview its planter. I traveled over the same 
country two years ago, but it has lost its peculiar charm, and 
that timber belt was no longer conspicuous because it had neigh- 
bors all around it. The aggregate of trees where a few years 
ago nothing was growing is very large indeed. It seems to me 
that the members of the legislature in the districts in which those 
trees and groves are growing ought to be imbued with the spirit 
with which the growers of those groves were inspired, and if 
those groves did not teach them the value of the forestry move- 
ment and what the state ought to do in the way of promoting it, 
then it seems to me impossible to teach them, they are un- 
teachable—in fact, it does not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to believe that some of those people are not teach- 
able. (Applause.) 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The present member- 
ship roll continues to be much in advance of that of last year, there being now 
enrolled 1663 annual members, besides approximately 120 life members, 
making almost 1800 members, about 350 more members on the roll than 
last year at this time. 


A SUCCESSFUL ORCHARD AT SAUK Rapips.—E. W. Mayman, at Sauk 
Rapids, in a letter under date of Sept. 24th says, ‘‘My apple and plum crop 
are excellent and of good quality. I am just now picking my Wealthy and 
will have over 100 bushels. My apple and crab crop will exceed 300 
bushels and plum crop between 40 and 50 bushels.’’ 


THE SEEDLING APPLE EXHIBIT AT ST. Louis.—A very full exhibit of 
seedling apples from the orchard of T. E. Perkins, of Red Wing, is now being 
made at the World’s Fair in connection with the Minnesota Fruit Exhibit. 
Mr. Wyman Elliot went to St. Louis on Sept. 15th to set up this seedling 
display. He writes that there are 130 varieties in the collection. There are 
also a few seedling apples from other parties. The judges have not yet passed 
upon this collection, but it is quite certain there is nothing like it in Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


PROF. S. B. GREEN ON THE PACIFIC Coast.—Prof. S. B. Green, horti- 
culturist of the Minnesota Experiment Station, made quite an extended tour 
of the Pacific coast this summer, visiting many of the experiment stations and 
other points of special horticultural interest. We shall have the pleasure of 
hearing from him at the winter meeting of our society as to his observations 
during his trip. Our readers will be interested to know that Prof. Green is to 
spend the first week in October at the World’s Fair as one of the judges of 
apples and pears. 


WHO HAs A LARGER WEALTHY THAN THIS?—The largest Wealthy that has 
come to this office is from the orchard of George S. Perry, of Farmington. It 
measures 113¢ inches around and weighs exactly 10 ounces and as to shape 
issuperb. Itis a perfect type of Wealthy except, of course, that it is extra 
large. Who has a bigger or better Wealthy than this? Should like to hear 
from the next man. This specimen grew ona tree planted last year. There 
were several other apples on the tree. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY WINDMILL AT ST. Lours.—The windmill which 
the Jewell Nursery Company erected and maintained in the horticultural de- 
partment at the late Minnesota state fair has been removed to a central loca- 
tion in Horticultural Hall at the World’s Fair and erected as a part of the 
Minnesota Fruit Exhibit. For the benefit of our readers who did not 
see this beautiful structure at the state fair, a brief description is given. The 
mill is a very good fac-simile of an old fashioned windmill, standing on a 
base of graduated shelves on which are placed glass jars of fruit of various 
kinds and plates of fruit. The mill itself is veneered with apples and decor- 
ated with mountain ash berries. It has four sails which turn about in a 
natural way through the operation of simple machinery in the interior. The 
entire structure is about thirty feet high. We hope to publish a photograph 
of this windmill in the next issue. 
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SUMMER SEEDLING APPLES AT THE STATE FAtR.—The exhibition at 
the late state fair of a number of summer seedling apples, that is, varieties of 
seedling apples that mature in the summer, emphasizes the importance of 
having a summer seedling class in the premium list. There are some valuable 
summer seedlings that have heretofore been overlooked at the fair because 
they mature and are gone before the fair is held. These seedlings could be 
kept in cold storage in good condition for exhibition in a ‘‘summer seedling 
class’’ at that time, and it seems to be wise to create such a class. 


A. W. SIAS AT THE WoRLD’S Farr.—Mr. A. W. Sias, well known to all 
the older members of our society, is now visiting the World’s Fair or was on 
September 22nd, when Mr. Elliot met him there. Mr. Elliot says of him in 
a letter dated at that time, “I have just met A. W. Sias,and we have been 
renewing our early experiences in Minnesota. He is 73 years old and was the 
first treasurer of our horticultural society.’’ Mr. Sias will be known to our 
readers as the writer of a number of poems published under the nom de plume 
of ‘Sam Bucus.’’ He is an old life member of the society, formerly a nursery- 
man at Rochester and now for some years residing in Florida. 


DEATH OF AN HONORED LIFE MEMBER.—We regret to announce the 
death of an honorary as well as highly honored life member of this society, 
Jacob W. Manning, who passed peacefully away at his home in Reading, Mass., 
on September 16, at the ripe age of seventy-eight years. As the founder of 
the Reading Nurseries, he has continued to this advanced age the veteran 
nurseryman of New England, though the management of the business long 
since passed into the hands of hissons. Mr. Manning was often in Minnesota, 
and to many of us who had the pleasure of an acquaintance his death comes asa 
personal loss. 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—A convention 
has been called in Horticultural Hall, World’s Fair, for October 26th, of the 
officers and workers in state and district horticultural societies, wfth the pur- 
pose of perfecting a permanent organization. A short program has been pre- 
pared, consisting of subjects pertaining to the work of horticultural societies, 
and your secretary has been honored with a place on this program, although 
he has felt compelled under the circumstances to transfer this honor to 
another, and Mr. Frank Yahnke, who will be at the World’s Fair with the 
Minnesota Exhibit at that time, has consented to take‘his place. The object 
of this organization is most excellent, and it is probable that the meeting will 
result in placing it on a permanent basis. 


SAVE FRUIT FOR THE WINTER MEETING.—Have you saved any fruit 
for the winter meeting, which convenes in Minneapolis December 6th to 9th> 
The premium list as published in this number will be a guide to you as to the 
quantity and varieties of fruit to save for this purpose. Probably there will 
be some additions to this premium list in the way of special premiums, but the 
writer is not yet prepared to speak of this. It is very desirable that we should 
have a large display of fruit at this meeting and specially seedling apples. 
Every seedling apple of probable value in the state ought to be exhibited at 
that time. It will be noted that seedling apples from western Wisconsin, © 
northern Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba, may be shown in 
competition with Minnesota seedlings. Lay your plans to attend this meeting 
and bring a fine fruit display. 
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THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.—A large 
amount of fruit has been sent down from Minnesota to this exhibit the past 
month, as may be seen by looking over the list of contributions published in 
this issue. Besides the fruit that has been shipped there, something like 120 
bushels of apples, 50 baskets of grapes and 25 cases of plums have been 
placed in storage for use during the last two months of the fair, which closes 
on December Ist. Apples generally are not as large as they have usually 
been, but we have succeeded in securing some very fine specimens. About 50 
bushels of apples secured are of the Wealthy variety, most of them beautifully 
colored and many specimens ranging from 11 inches upwards. There is a 
very full exhibit of all kinds of fall fruits grown in Minnesota now on display 
with our state exhibit. Mr. Redpath reports that on Sept. 24th, besides the 
fruit in glass jars, there were 314 plates of apples, 179 of plums, 109 of 
grapes, two of peaches and three of raspberries. Referring to our fruit dis- 
play Mr. Elliot in a letter dated Sept. 22nd, says, ‘‘We have plenty of good 
fruit now for our exhibit. Our grapes are drawing considerable attention. 
The plum exhibit is keeping up fine. We try to make the exhibit as attractive 
as possible. The Perkins’ seedlings are holding up fine and are quite a show 
of themselves.’’ Quite a large amount of contributions of fruit are yet to go 
down to the World’s Fair, and every day records a number of consignments. 
The friends of the exhibit are standing by it in grand shape, and during the 
coming two months, at least, the Minnesota Fruit Exhibit at the fair ought to 
be highly creditable. 


PREMIUMS ON FRUIT AT THE 1904 ANNUAL MEBETING. 


GRAPES. ist 2d 3d 
Prem rem. Prem. 
Collection: x. cos horas, sects Ss eis cies eie ei aS eee ected ee $4.00 $3.00 
APPLES. 
Collection, not to exceed 10 varieties..............6.. nsec vcccevees 6.00 4 00 2.00 


Apples kept in cold storage. No variety can be shown in this 
lot that will keep under ordinary cellar conditions till the 
date of the meeting. Each nanied variety shown (with the 
Above TESstrictiony) ois eelee sehicleis. te ee os mena eR ones ee eae .50 .25 


Each variety of apples (or crabs) included in the 1904 fruit list 
of this society, or in the 1904 premium list of the Minnesota 


eee 


State Fair (not kept in cold storage).. if .50 .25 
Peck of Wealthy ee the fruit Sehiiited a eel at the die: 
posal of the meeting. hte ae ; 4.00 3,00 2.00 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


Competition in seedling apples is open also to the western half of Wis- 
consin, the northern third of Iowa, and all of North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Manitoba. 


EARLY WINTER SEEDLING.—The fruit shown must not have been kept in cold storage. 
A specimen of wood three years old (at least six inches long) taken from the tree bearing the 
apples shown, and a concise. history and description of the tree and its fruits, must accom- 
pany each entry. ‘ 


Competition is open to all except on such varieties as are being propagated for sale by 
some person other than the originator. 


+ 
Premiums will be divided pro rata among all the entries commended by the judges © 
according to the comparative merit of each as a commercial fruit. Premium $40.00. 


LATE WINTER SEEDLING.—Same conditions as for early winter seedling except that if 
found necessary the fruit shown may be retained and final decision reserved till later in the 
winter. Premium $60.00 


Some special premiums will probably be offered as last year. Any parties 


willing to offer such premiums are requested to communicate with the 
secretary at an early date. 
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THE PAEONY. 
C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 


This belongs to the Runnculacea family. It derives its name 
from a Dr. Paeon, of legendary renown, who lived about the 
time of the seige of Troy. It is said he first used the roots for 
medicine. In medizval days it was known as the gallant herb 
of the sun, good for falling sickness, and the black seeds taken 
before retiring would keep off the nightmare. Infused in sack 
and taken just before and after the new moon, it was a sovereign 
remedy for weakness of the back. In case of children the surest 
way to ease them was to hang a bit of the root around the neck. 

There are several distinct native sorts. The officinalis, the 
“piny” of our mothers, is a native of Switzerland and was intro- 
duced into England in 1548. The tenuifolia, or fern leaved 
paeony, is a native of Russia. It has extremely delicate foliage. 
These are two varieties, double and single. The double is the 
first of all to flower—following the tulips. It is like a General 
Jacqueminot rose in beauty. The Edulis is a native of Tartary. 
The roots are eaten. Then we have the Chinese and a unique 
and distinct family of Japanese. These are mostly large single 
and semi-double. Crosses have been made on a large scale be- 
tween these varieties—mostly between the Chinensis and off- 
cinalis families. 

The old fashioned “piny” is not hardy in the west and north- 
west. It has roots like the sweet potato, while the newer 
sorts have roots more like the pieplant though much more solid. 

Fifty years ago we had about twenty-five kinds of choice 
paeonies ; now we have over 2,000 varied sorts, and the number 
is increasing. In short, we are on the eve of the most amazing 
developments of this flower. In Europe and America new sorts 
are being produced all the time from seed. 
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Their Hardiness—It is a matter of congratulation that the 
most beautiful flower in the world, in many respects surpassing 
the rose, is the hardiest of all. It is a success in Manitoba, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The wonder is, when this flower 
can glorify all the bleak northwest with its loveliness, that it is 


Golden Harvest paeony. Originated in Nebraska. Immense fragrant, golden flower with a 
tiny blossom of purest white in the center sprinkled with carmine. 


not planted on a larger scale. Millions of dollars are wasted 
every year on failures, while this is a success. 

One year I imported a lot from England. By a blunder they 
lay a month at the express office in Lincoln. When I went for 
them the moss was dry as powder, and the roots snapped like 
sticks. The buds were dried up. Of course the express com- 
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pany pronounced them dead and paid for the delay, as_ they 
should. As a forlorn hope I took them home, cut off the dead 
roots and planted the buds in moist earth in a box in the cellar. 
This was in November. It was an open fall. In December I 
saw they had revived and had thrown out tiny rootlets. I plant- 
ed them. They were of course frozen solid all winter, and in the 
spring I had twenty-nine out of the thirty choice ones, some of 
which cost $2.00 a root. 

In the fall 1 have often cut up roots for sale or replanting and 
left the rubbish on the ground, and found in the spring tiny buds 
which had been neglected were throwing out leaves and roots 
after freezing and thawing all winter. The root of the paeony 
is like the gripsack which carries the supplies of the traveler. It 
has life, vigor and bloom in embryo, and this makes it the easiest 
of anything in the plant world to ship or handle, and with any 
thing like decent care you have no loss. Will anything kill 
them? Yes. Water must not stand on them. You must give 
them good drainage, and in the extreme northern states it is well 
to mulch them in winter. This should be done with all peren- 
nials. 

Thew Fragrance——This adds charm to their loveliness. Over 
a garden of these flowers there are billows of perfume. Some 
ladies drove nearly twenty miles to visit my paeonies while in 
bloom, and they said they knew they were getting there by the 
fragrance which was floating in the air. Some have the odor of 
the rose. The glorious Humei is cinnamon scented; some are 
like the heliotrope; and I have one promising seedling which I 
have named Water Lily because it resembles it in form and 
fragrance. Some, of course, are odorless but make it up by the 
splendor of their beauty. 

Their Loveliness——When I say they rival or surpass the rose, 
I am disputed at once; but I have the finest varieties of both 
blooming side by side, and I have had florists compare them, and 
the rose is left. Where is there anything that can excel the 
Baroness Schroeder—a sweet ball of etherial, exquisitely fragrant 
loveliness, so fairy-like it seems as though it might float away; 
in the center the delicate, lingering of tints of gold, and the rest 
of snowy whiteness. There is Floral Treasure, a hemisphere of 
symmetrical beauty, with rose-like perfume—six inches in diame- 
ter—delicate flesh in color fading to white. This is Nebraska 
born, and when you in Minnesota get fairly into business you 
will rival or surpass it. There is Plutarch, odorless yet wonder- 
ful in form—a ball of varnished crimson. Or take Tecumseh, the 
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solidest of them all—a system of blooms packed and pressed to- 
gether; a fine keeper, so firm you could stone a dog with it. Lady 
Alexander Duff is supposed to be the finest paeony on earth. 
It ought to be. Mine cost $5.00 a root, wholesale in England— 
lovely, white, tall, robust and highly perfumed. 

Festiva Maxima has been propagated for thirty years, and 
yet the demand is greater than ever, and the supply is always 
exhausted. It is of immense size, often six inches in diameter, of 
clear whiteness, fragrant and in the center drops of deepest red 
sprinkled, which brings out the white in clear relief. The blooms 
of this variety sell in Chicago for $2.00 per dozen, wholesale. 

As cut flowers the paeony has few rivals. Just as the buds 
are opening they are cut with long stems which are placed in 
water over night; they are then shipped to their destination, 
where they are kept in cold storage until needed. In England 
and America there is a growing demand for these flowers for 
weddings and funerals. When Mark Hanna’s daughter was mar- 
ried last summer the house was beautifully adorned with white 
paeonies. 

The Time of Blooming.—Two years ago the first opened May- 
5th, and I picked the last July 5th. Last year they were in bloom 
six weeks, but it was an abnormal season. The last of April 
when in full bud they were frozen solid for two days, then they 
were pelted with three hailstorms. These flowers can be 
forced in the spring, and by putting good sized roots in cold 
storage till the first of June and planting out then, with cold 
storage for late blossoms, you can easily have them three or 
four months. I think as we get better acquainted with them 
Wwe can enjoy them for six months. 

I am astonished that the great bleak northwest are so reluc- 
tant in planting these flowers, which are hardier than the pie- 
plant. Most of the western planters send all they can raise east; 
but few go to the west, where they are most needed. 

Raising these thoroughbred flowers is a delightful and profit- 
able occupation for ladies, and many are engaging in the busi- 
ness. With care you can raise 500 to 1,000 from one root in 
ten years. They are far ahead of thoroughbred live stock. You 
know where they are nights. They do not get into wire fences 
and tear themselves up. If you raise chickens they may have the 
cholera, or the chicken thief may get them. It costs nothing to 
winter them. You sell the roots in spring or fall and the 
blooms in summer. 
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Get the best, and they will always sell. I had one root of 
Baroness Schroeder and in four years sold $34.00 worth from 
it and had some left to plant. 

September is the best time to plant, for the roots begin to send 
out little rootlets for spring. If planted in the spring put them 
out as early as possible. If you raise them for roots they should 
be taken up and divided and replanted every two or three years. 


Festiva Maxima paeony. 


If you raise them for flowers let them stand five or six years. 
Then you can divide them. But you will find many large club 
roots that will be difficult to plant. You can give them almost 
any kind of treatment. I have known clumps of them in Nebras- 
ka to bloom for twenty years in grass and among trees. They 
are as patient as a Rocky Mountain burro under neglect, but 
they respond to generous care. If you want them at their best 
and wish to increase them rapidly, have rich ground spaded two 
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feet deep, well fertilized with hen manure if you can get it. 
Prepare it a few months before you plant, so the manure will be 
well incorporated. 

Does it hurt them to crowd them? No. The better they 
are treated the more vigorous they are; left too long in neglect 
the buds will begin to die. The plant can be entirely exhausted 
so that it will throw up shoots but they will have no strength 
to flower. If you get large fine blooms you must give the plant 
something to make them of. You cannot expect your choice Jer- 
sey cow to give the best results if fed only on straw. 

Some people ask “Why don’t my paeonys bloom?’ They 
may be exhausted, or they may be cheap, shy bloomers. You 
have two cows in your herd; one gives you three times the results 
the other does. So always get the best. 

There are four points to score in a thoroughbred paeony: 
beauty, fragrance, readiness to bloom and a prolific breeder or 
multiplier. For instance, J. Discaisne is a fragrant, lovely flower, 
but it takes about five years to double itself. That don’t pay. 
La Tulipe is as fine a flower; two years ago I cut one two-year 
root into seven; this fall I cut up the seven and had twenty- 
eight. That pays. 

I am now at work on an international peony pamphlet, with 
writers from Europe and America, and well illustrated. I design 
it as a complete manual for the successful cultivation of this 
glorious and hardy flower. 

Mr. Latham: I would like to ask a question in regard to 
keeping the cut flowers of the peony. It is only in flower for 
six weeks or two months. Is there any way of keeping the cut 
flower for commercial purposes? 

Mr. Harrison: The flowers are cut just as the buds open, 
with long stems, the leaves stripped off, then put in a tub of 
water over night, carefully packed and shipped to their destina- 
tion, where they are put in cold storage, where they will keep for 
a long time. There is a very late one I got from a large grower in 
Chicago. It is called the Richardson’s Superba, and they have 
kept for two or three weeks, and thus the season was extended. 
If the leaves are stripped off and the stems left long, they will open 
their blooms if cut in the bud. 

Mr. Loring: Do you fertilize very heavily? 

Mr. Harrison: The peony is about as patient as any flower 
that grows. A neighbor of mine had some that bloomed for 
twenty years, but the blossoms were small. It pays to take 
the best of care of them. By the best of care I mean that the 
ground should be spaded two feet deep, and thoroughly prepared 
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before the plants are set in order to get the best results. I have no 
trouble in getting 1,000 from one in ten years, and the flowers are 
much more beautiful. 

Mr. Loring: When heavily fertilized is there not a tendency 
to go to foliage instead of flowers? 

Mr. Harrison: I don’t think so. You take the La Tulipe, 
the Grandiflora Alba and a great many of that sort, they will 
respond very readily. 

Mrs. Jennie Stager: Do they need resetting? 

Mr. Harrison: If we raise them for the roots we do so, but 
if you let them remain for twenty years there is a continual 
growth and a consequent development of the flower. If you 
grow peonies to sell it is better to cut them up, but if you want 
them to bloom—and a great many do not show up until four or 
five years old—you had better leave them alone for several 
years. 

Mrs. Stager: When is the best time to transplant? 

Mr. Harrison: The best time is in September, or you can 
plant them early in the spring. If you plant them in the spring, 
plant them as early as possible. I planted in the spring on good 
strong roots, and we had an enormous crop of flowers. 

Mr. Philips: Would you advise planting as far north as this? 

Mr. Harrison: Oh, yes, certainly. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: Are you troubled with insects? 

Mr. Harrison: No, we are not. Some are troubled with ants, 
but if you scatter a little sugar around your’ plants the ants will 
not trouble them. The buds exude a sort of honey which the 
ants are very fond of, but I do not think they destroy the flower ; 
they are after the honey. 

Prof. Washburn: They are after that sweet substance that 
exudes from the flower, but they do not hurt the flower. 

Mr. Harrison:. I have never seen any insect that will sting 
them like they do the rose. It seems to be perfectly immune 
from disease and insect pests. 

Mrs. Loring: Is it not just as well to leave them alone if 
you want the blossoms for home use? 

Mr. Harrison: It depends upon the care you take of them. 
If you find in about ten years that they are preying on each 
other I should transplant. Old roots root in the center. I 
got some Festiva Maxima from Teas. He let them grow so long 
they looked like clubs. He let them stand a little too long, and 
the roots were too large. I would not let them get too long. 

Prof. Waldron: Can you retard blossoming? 

Mr. Harrison: Yes, there are two or three different ways. 
One of my neighbors dug a cellar and put some eighteen inches 
of dirt over some, and they came up two or three weeks later. 
That was too deep, of course, but if you cover them a foot deep it 
will retard them. The better way is to take good healthy roots 
and put them in cold storage, and on the first of May take them 
out and plant them. If the roots are large there is so much plant 
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life stored in the roots that they get to blooming and have flow- 
ers down to August. There is a wonderful progress being made 
in growing peonies from seed. I have some Japanese peonies, 
and they are beautiful. They are different from the others. 
They are single and semi-double, and I obtained some very fine 
blooms, and I expect to get some choice flowers as crosses. 
They are standing side by side with the others, and I expect to 
have the bees do the fertilizing. Peony culture has reached that 
stage where we are ready to astonish the world with the display 
of beauty. 

Mrs. M. M. Barnard: How many years will it take for the 
seedlings to bloom? 

Mr. Harrison: Perhaps some six or seven years. I have 
known peonies to live single for twenty years and then come out 
double. It is also a fact that some of the double ones produce 
single flowers. That is an abnormal condition. 

Mr. Long: Do you remove any of the buds in order to se- 
cure larger blossoms? 

Mr. Harrison: It is not necessary as a rule. We have one, 
it is a new one, which we call the Ste. Cecilia. We have a su- 
perintendent of music, a young lady, and as I did not have a 
name for the flower she asked permission to name it. She gave 
it the name of Ste. Cecilia, and we have classed it under that 
name. We have three large ones growing on one stem. I 
should hate to cut one of them off. However, you can cut off 
the inferior buds and leave the larger ones. Those that come up 
first will bloom first, and if you have some come up a little later 
you can in that way prolong the blooming season. 


MULCHING. 
H. H. POND, BLOOMINGTON. 


When our fathers first began their attempts to raise apples in 
what is now Minnesota, they considered this a cold and un- 
congenial climate on account of its winters. Therefore they se- 
lected the warmest accessible places for planting their apple 
trees—south slopes protected by trees or hills from the north 
winds and where the sun could reach them with the greatest 
force. 

They failed; not always and entirely, but generally they 
failed. Some of them got a little fruit, and then their trees died. 
Many trees perished before they bore any fruit. . 

Among the first there were no long lived trees, or, rather, 
they were all very short lived—a little later a very few, as 
Mr. Somerville, for instance, succeeded in getting trees to live to 
a good old age. But generally speaking they were all lost. 

Of course the natural question was, “What causes the fail- 
ure,’ and the natural answer was, “The cold winter.” 
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Now we are having some success with the king of fruits— 
and some failures, too. But we can look back and profit by the 
experiences of the past. We see that the cold of winter is not 
the only hard thing in the climate for apple trees; but the heat 
of summer and the drouth and, perhaps, the moisture too are 
possibly as hard as the winter. What can be done to overcome 
these difficulties? 

There are several ways of ameliorating these summer trou- 
bles, and one of them is mulching, its object being to keep the 
earth cool and moist around the roots of the trees. 

There are many opinions concerning the utility of mulching. 
Some are very much opposed to it; some put the question this 
way, “Mulching vs. cultivating.” 

I do not think mulching should be considered a substitute for 
cultivation but should be used in conjunction with it. 

In fact, cultivation has come to be considered one kind of 
mulch, as we speak of a “dust mulch.” 

Consulting Webster as to the definition of mulch, I find he 
says “half rotten straw.” But I will not consider it in this re- 
stricted sense, but to mean any covering for the ground to re- 
tain moisture and coolness. Dust mulch is coming into great 
favor of late and with considerable reason, for it is adapted to 
use on a large scale and costs nothing but the labor of preparing 
it, and this labor at the same time does away with weeds. 

There is no doubt but the dust mulch is a very good thing, 
but it has its drawbacks and failures. It is made, as is well 
known, by a thorough cultivation of the surface of the soil, 
and when this is well done it will retain moisture for a consider- 
able time. However, the slightest shower causes a crust to form 
and spoils the mulch. Well, it will be said, “Just run the culti- 
vator over it after every rain, and you will preserve your mulch 
all right.” Just so, but this is sometimes hard to do. 

Our most severe drouths are often characterized by frequent 
little showers, and it was from their bad effect in crusting the 
soil that the old idea came that a little moisture is worse than 
none at all. 

It is often very difficult to keep the surface stirred after every 
shower, especially for a busy man. Once a week is often enough 
to stir to keep the weeds down, and that is about as mach labor 
as most of us think we can afford to put on cultivation. But 
we will suppose we have just got our orchard worked to a good 
mulch. It is planted between the rows, say, with various garden 
crops, as sweet corn, peas, beans, melons, etc., as is so often 
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recommended to beginners. Our orchardist views with satisfac- 
tion his fine dust mulch and thinks, “Now I will have a week to 
work at my corn, for that will do my orchard for a week.” But 
before night he observes a cloud in the west, and in the evening 
a few drops of rain fall, not enough to wet the soil any below the 
surface, but he finds on examination next morning that the sun 
is crusting the ground, and he must do his work over or lose his 
moisture. So he spends the day going over his orchard with the 
cultivator again just to break the crust, and his cornfield suf- 
fers another day for the needed cultivation. The following night 
there comes a good shower which wets down some, and the next 
morning he says, “What a foolish man I was, I should have 
waited till the rain was over before stiring that soil. Now I 
shall have it to do over again. But I will learn a lesson from this, 
and next time I will not cultivate on the first temporary clear- 
ing off of the sky but will wait till the rain is over, and then 
one going over will do, while this time it takes two.” So he 
spends another day in the orchard, and the corn field suffers 
again. 

Next time there is a shower he waits, thinking there will be 
another soon, but the expected shower does not come. He waits 
several days, and as it looks like rain some of the time he goes on 
with his other work and lets the orchard go. Time slips away 
rapidly, and before he knows it the orchard soil is crusted, the 
dust mulch spoiled, and the moisture gone, and he realizes that 
a drouth has set in, and he is caught unprepared. 

But how different is the straw mulch. We will suppose that 
is put on in July just after a good rain, and the job is done thor- 
oughly, placing the straw several feet out from the tree on all 
sides and thick enough to be effective. If more rains come the 
straw does no harm; if they do not come and a drouth sets in, 
what a blessing it is to those trees! The soil will be loose and 
cool and moist for a long time after the drouth begins. Then if 
this straw mulch is used in connection with thorough cultivation 
so much the better. The straw will do its work close around the 
trees and under the low hanging limbs, and the cultivation will 
take care of the spaces between the trees. 

Then if cultivation must stop for the maturing of the garden 
crops between the rows or for the press of work in harvest or 
any other cause, the owner will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his straw mulch is all right if the dust mulch is destroyed. 
Then again when those little dry weather showers come they 
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do no injury to the straw, but what little moisture they do give 
is preserved much better in the straw than on bare ground. 

One objection which is sometimes raised to straw mulch is, 
that after a drouth when the rains begin to fall the straw will 
shed the rain away from the trees. This might be so if the straw 
were piled close to the tree and left in a rounded up heap. But 
that is not the way it should be put on. It should not be placed 
against the trunk of the tree and should be thicker at a distance 
of two or three feet from the tree. That will leave a depression 
where the tree is, and the rain will be gathered in instead of shed 
off. 

Now for some instances of personal observation of the bene- 
fits of straw mulching: 

The fall of 1888 was a very dry one in the vicinity of the 
home of the writer. We had decided that we wanted a row of 
elm trees along the side of our driveway running from the house 
north up an incline and over a gravel knoll. The ground was 
covered with a blue grass sod, and with my present experience I 
would not think of setting any kind of tree without better prepa- 
ration. However, the job of setting them was given to a man 
who was in the business, and the holes were dug and the trees 
put in about the first of November. The ground was dry as deep 
as the holes were dug and consisted principally of gravel. Think- 
ing that it was rather a hard prospect for the trees after the job 
was done, we decided to mulch them, and did so, using some old 
straw for the purpose. . 

While doing the work some neighbor passing by called out to 
us and said, “You are spoiling your trees. That straw will kill 
them.” Not seeing how the mulch could hurt them, we went on 
and finished the job. The trees all lived through the winter, and 
all but two are alive yet. They have been kept mulched contin- 
ually, and though they have passed through several very.dry 
summers have grown well and are now about a foot through in 
stem and twenty-five feet high. They are things of “beauty and 
a joy’’ while they last. 

One more instance, and this relates to apple trees: The trees 
were set in the spring of 1893 in pretty good soil and were 
mulched. After the 20th of May we had no rain to speak of till 
some time in the fall. They stood it all right and made a good 
growth. The next summer, 1894, was the dryest ever known in 
that locality, and from the way those trees grew I concluded 
apple trees did not mind drouth, but now I think it was largely 
the mulch. When the rains did begin in the fall I thought per- 
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haps I would have to remove the mulch to allow the rain to pene- 
trate, but on examination found that it was wetting down as 
well or better under the mulch than away from it. So I conclud- 
ed that continuous mulching was the thing for me—straw close 
to the trees and “dust mulch” between the rows. 

It certainly preserves moisture, keeps the soil loose and cool, 
and protects from excessive freezing in winter. 

Mr. S. O. Tuve: Don’t you think the mulch provides a good 
home for insects? 

Mr. Pond: I presume it does. 

Mr. Tuve: I know at the experiment station Prof. Green 
keeps the ground perfectly clean. I presume he has some reason 
for it. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I visited an orchard this summer and 
found the trees lying in almost every direction. I said to the 
owner, “What is the matter with your orchard?” He replied, 
“T have mulched too much; I will never mulch again.” The 
trees could not stand up. 

The President: How large were the trees? 

Mr. Taylor: They had been planted seven years. They were 
the Northwestern variety, but they could not hold up their wood. 

Mr. J. P. Andrews: How deep were they planted? 

Mr. Taylor: I could not tell you that. The man was very © 
much of the opinion that he did not want any more mulching. 

Mr. Brackett: I don’t think it makes much difference what 
you put on top of the ground, the roots will go where there is 
subsistence. I just got back from a trip to the northern part 
of the state, where the upper portion of the soil is very rich, and 
I found that the forest trees do not go down over a foot, and it is 
because they draw their nourishment from that portion of the 
soil. Mulching will certainly bring the roots to the surface of 
the ground. 

Mr. N. C. Radabaugh: There are two classes of roots sent 
out. Some are sent out with little small feeders. I mulched 
some Martha trees last year, and I mulched them very heavily, 
and in that mulch there was an abundance of little fine white 
roots, and all seemed to be of one size. I cannot believe that 
those roots being exposed would be the means of affecting the 
tree, and on our soil, which is very light, I have always mulched, 
and on our little homestead the orchard has had nothing but 
mulching. I know there is a great deal of fruit there, because 
mother never fails to send us a liberal supply every season. The 
fruit is large and perfect. That orchard is mulched in the win- 
ter time every year. We have bees in the orchard, and the fruit 
trees are well fertilized. That the fertilization of the flowers is 
perfect is indicated by the number of seeds developed, and I 
think the bees and the mulching go a long way to add to the 
regular crop of fruit. 

Mr. Studley: I just want to add my testimony in the mat- 
ter, and I wish to say that I can demonstrate to the satisfaction 
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of any man—and give him the privilege of a thorough examina- 
tion—that I have apple trees that have borne thirty-eight con- 
secutive crops that for twenty-five years of that time have never 
received any cultivation that I am aware of. My experience 
with mulching has not proved it a detriment, but, on the con- 
trary, it has been of the greatest benefit I have ever found in 
my orchard business. My mulching has been done with clover. 
When I concluded I did not want to bother with cultivation I 
seeded the orchard down to clover. I have never been so greedy 
that I cut that clover and took it off from the ground. I just 
let that clover grow, then cut it off and let it lie on the ground, 
and it is in that way I mulch my trees regularly every year. 
I am too careful a man to try to remove that mulch. I want 
my trees to live well and to do something. For thirty-eight 
years they have borne crops, and this past season I marketed in 
Minneapolis about six hundred bushels of Duchess. From 
some of those Duchess thirty-eight consecutive crops have 
been taken, and from one tree last year I took thirty-five bushels 
of merchantable apples, and from another tree I took twenty 
bushels of merchantable apples, besides taking off a good many 
bushels of cider apples. Don’t be afraid to mulch your trees; it 
is the salvation of your trees. It preserves the tree in winter, 
but it also preserves it in summer, and my experience and ob- 
srvation goes to prove that there are more summer-killed than 
winter-killed trees. It is a good deal like a scabby calf that 
is born in the fall, lives through the winter and dies in the 
spring. A great many people say it is winter-killing when it 
really is summer-killing. 

Mr. Elliot: Do you use any mulch besides clover? 

Mr. Studley: Yes, every year. I use manure from the cow 
stable and horse stable. 

Mr. Andrews: Do you mulch the entire surface? 

Mr Studley: Yes, sit. 

Mr. Andrews: Do you mulch more about the trees than 
you do on the rest of the surface? 

Mr. Studley: Yes, sir. I usually put about one-half of a 
good sized load around every tree. I usually mulch two trees 
with one load. 

Mr. Andrews: Does the clover grow under the trees? 

Mr. Studley: No, nothing grows under the trees. 

Mr. P. J. Bentz (S. D.): Has any one had any experience 


_ with alfalfa in the orchard? 


Mr. A. B. Lyman: We have had two small orchards seeded 
down to alfalfa for four or five years. I do not know whether 
to recommend it or not. One objection is that it being a high 
forage crop the dew stays on until almost noon and interferes 
with picking the apples, and then again it needs cutting three 
times in one season, and I do not care to go into the orchard 
as often as that. 

The President: Do they still keep alfalfa in the Peterson 
orchard? 
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Mr. Lyman: Yes, it grows there still. I think it absorbs a 
lot of moisture that should remain in the orchard. 

Mr. P. Clausen: Of what damage is fresh horse manure in 
an orchard? I know it is very bad for manure, but I know there 
are a good many people who use it for mulching. I do not 
know what damage it will do myself. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I have used a great deal of it. 
The only damage it does is when you pile it two or three feet 
deep around a tree. 

Mr. Radabaugh: It will kill a tree, and it will not take a very 
big pile either. 

Mr. Clausen: It ought not to be piled right around the 
tree, but it ought to be spread out. I never could sce that it 
did any damage if I spread it out around the tree, and we 
should not make a hotbed of it, but if it is spread out thin I do 
not think it will do any damage. If it is put in contact with 
the trees, of course, it will burn the bark when spring comes. 

Mr. Radabaugh: Sydney Corp used to show the best fruit. 
I was in his orchard about the toth of July. He said he could 
not attend any more meetings. What surprised me was the 
amount of fertilizer he had piled around his trees. Some was 
piled as high as two feet, and it was mostly taken from the hog 
pen. I asked him why he did not spread it out, and he said it 
was not necessary, it would take care of itself. He has about 
the finest fruit in Minnesota, and that was his method of mulch- 
ing, and he seemed to make a success of it. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): We have a very successful 
orchardist in Dane county. His orchard is on clay soil and he 
practices what he preaches by putting on a mulch. That pre- 
serves the moisture. 


A DESTRUCTIVE BEETLE—A WARNING TO NURSERY- 
MEN AND OTHERS IN PLANTING WINDBREAKS. 


PROF. F. L. WASHBURN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


In a shipment of nursery stock which passed through Minne- 
sota from New York state on the way to a party in North Dakota, 
a beetle introduced from England a good many years ago, known 
as the alder and willow beetle, Cryptorhyncus lapath, Linn., has 
been found, and identified at this office. This shipment was accom- 
panied by inspector’s certificate in New York, and the Minnesota 
nurseryman accepting it in good faith has unconsciously contributed 
to our supply of noxious insects. 

Previous to 1895 the beetle was confined to New York state, 
where it became exceedingly abundant and is today so prevalent 
that it would be practically impossible to eradicate it. But we are 
informed by the New York Department of Agriculture that it is 
possible to prevent the shipment of the beetle in nursery stock, 
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and that means will at once be taken to prevent a repetition of this 
oversight. In this particular case twenty-five Carolina poplars 
were killed in the shipment coming to Minnesota last spring. While 
this tree may not be an elegant shade tree .from the standpoint of 
horticulturists, it is valuable as a quick grower and particularly at- 


The willow beetle once and one-half enlarged. 


tractive to those desiring windbreaks for this reason. This beetle 
attacks, as is evident from the above, this tree as well as willow, 
balm of gilead, poplar, alder and sometimes, it is claimed, the birch. 
In Massachusetts by destroying large numbers of balm of gileads and 
willows it seriously threatened the business of the nurserymen about 
1898 or 1899, and a little later it was found in Ohio; now we have 
it in North Dakota and, probably, in Minnesota. 


Work of willow beetle on Carolina poplar. 


This beetle is dark brown, about half an inch long, with a long 
snout, belonging to the so-called snout beetles, or weevils, has a con- 
spicuous white patch on the rear part of its back, and some whitish 
ones on its sides near its head. It makes a hole in the poplar stem 
or trunk, lays an egg therein, and the larva hatching bores under the 
back and later into the solid wood. Young nursery trees are easily 
killed by this pest. When only a branch or a stem is affected it 
can be cut off in June with the contained worm and burned with 
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the culprit inside. A good preventive to young stock in the nur- 
sery and elsewhere would be a whitewash on the trunks, containing 
a liberal allowance of paris green, applied two or three times dur- 
ing May and early June. Jarring the trees in May and June, in 
the morning, causing the beetles to drop upon a sheet below, is also 
suggested. 

The entomologist considers the situation so serious that he is 
sending to nurserymen a statement that this beetle is hereafter to be 
included among the proscribed insects, and no nurseryman will be 
granted a certificate from this date in whose stock this beetle is 
found by the inspector. The accompanying photographs show the 
beetle once and a half enlarged, and also the work of the beetle on 
Carolina poplar. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN HORTICULTURE. 
C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 


Beauty was ordained for the immortals. Because we have re- 
sponsive souls, therefore the earth is clothed with loveliness, the 
plains are carpeted with green and sprinkled with flowers, bloom 
and fragrance clothe the trees in spring, and the fruits of autumn 
are dressed in crimson and gold, making them great bouquets of 
splendor. The earth might have been all gray or drab. Apple, 
cherry and plum trees might have been content simply to bear 
seeds like the ash or elm, instead of being wrapped with that de- 
licious pulp and covered with delicate tissue whose tints and color- 
ing are the despair of the artist. 

What rapture inspiring scenes this earth presents! Moving 
mountains of amethyst and amber, with mingling of opal, escort 
the retiring day to his chambers in the west. Sublimity sits in the 
top of the mountains and the Aurora Borealis flashes her splendors 
on the northern sky. 

Animals seem to take little note of beauty. In the early days I 
used to drive through God’s great flower gardens of thousands of 
acres in Minnesota when waves of fragrance hung in the air; but 
my horse never cared—all he wanted was the sweet grass. He 
never noticed when the great artist was painting these marvelous 
tints on the western sky with those ravishing splendors fit for the 
portals of the eternal day. But I never can forget the transports of 
our firstborn when only a year old he saw a Minnesota sunset. It 
thrilled his whole being. How he gazed and gazed, threw out his 
hands toward it with unbounded glee. It seemed the first waking 
up of the soul. 

This earth of ours with arch kalsomined with blue and sprinkled 
with stars, with its blossoms and gems, is a fit dwelling for those 
who are soon to stand on the shores of a marvelous inheritance. 

Did you ever think that the universe is planned as a flower gar- 
den on a tremendous scale? When the Almighty drove his plow- 
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share through the fields of ozone he sowed the furrows with stars, 
each shining in beauty all his own. 

As you stand a victor under the arch over which is written “All 
things are yours,” and you are greeted as the children of a king with 
the salutations of the universe, you will look out on those landscapes 
and find them all planned with art and taste surpassing human 
thought. No two stars alike. One is an opal, another a ruby; there 
a topaz, and that one an amethyst; there is a turquoise and that 
monster ball is a diamond in full bloom.. Higher up there is a chal- 
cedony, and there is an emerald, and farther on is a sapphire. What 
a garden to bloom before us as the ages are marching by! 


Rev. C. S. Harrison, York, Nebraska. 


Such being our destiny we ought to pay more attention to the 
beautiful down here. We raise great crops to feed our bodies; we 
raise fruits to please our taste; we ought to raise something to feed 
the soul. 

Minnesota—land of the sky-tinted waters—was a delightful land, 
one unbroken charm. Men came in and have robbed the state of its 
primitive beauty. Many have built homes which have been as 
carbuncles, blotches on the fair face of nature. This is simply cruelty 
to God. I used to wander delighted through the big woods to the 
north of us, and now right there you will find places where every 
tree and shrub has been cut away, and a lone, brown, weather beaten, 
unsightly house stands out in the desolation. Every home should 
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be an ornament to the landscape, matching the sky, the green of 
the earth and the trees. Every farm should be planned as a grace- 
ful, fitting framework and the buildings as a picture to fit the 
frame, fitted to the appropriate surroundings. 

The great west, after years of struggle, has conquered. the ad- 
verse forces and is prosperous, and now the horticulturist should 
preach the evangel of beauty everywhere, both by example and pre- 
cept. He should branch out and test new things, and hold best that 
which is good. 

In the office of the skilled architect there hang the plans and 
specifications of the monster building with its framework of steel. 
So over every farm in the land there hangs an ideal of what it 
should be, and the farmer should pull down the plan and work to it. 
Few men know what they can do or what is in store for them or 
the possibilities of that little empire of theirs, reaching down to the 
center of the earth and up to the stars. 

In the air and earth, in the shower and sunbeam, which belong 
to them, are thousands of bushels of luscious fruit held in solution. 
Plant vines, bushes and trees, and the bounty of Providence will 
crystalize upon them. Also in this ideal there are marvelous scenes 
of loveliness—fair landscapes with their enchantments, flower gar- 
dens with the witchery of their beauty and a cheering procession of 
loveliness. So plant flowers and in the wake of your hoe and spade 
they will spring up to cheer you—before you a brown and bare 
patch of earth, behind you an Eden. 

I am no pastor knight with more theories to give you. I work 
and am happy to be “the man with the hoe.’ The hoe instead of 
the implement of degradation is the wand in the hand of the King 
uncovering the secrets of nature, evoking forms of beauty from the 
unknown. For nearly thirty-five years in the great west I have 
been testing and experimenting, paying out thousands of dollars, 
finding what I could not do. Even our failures are some of the most 
valuable assets we have, and our successes, which are many, are 
the hope of the future. Some things will not succeed. Don’t fool 
away your time with rhododendrons, azalias and kalmias, and things 
of that kind. They are exclusive, aristocratic easterners and will 
have nothing to do with us. You might as well try to transplant a 
Boston bred lady out on a great western prairie. I have tried that, 
too, and it don’t work. But while we fail on many choice flowers, 
there are others extremely well adapted to our soil and climate 
which will do as well with us as anywhere on earth. 

I love my work and my present parish. For forty-six years I 
have been a professional man, and my work not without results, 
my highest expectations realized. But I work now for the most ap- 
preciative audience I ever had, 30,000 paeonies alone in about 400 
varieties. Thousands of phloxes, gaillardias, columbines and other 
perennials rise up to give me royal salutations. They never grumble 
or find fault. They are a cheerful, smiling company, and while I 
work among them there seems to thrill through my very being the 
ache and eagerness of the overshadowing love—anxious to reveal 
itself through my brain and hands to men. It is as though a voice 
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said, “Introduce me to the world! Let them know how much I care 
for them and what I would do for them.” 

The fact is, the good Lord never has had half a chance for a full 
revelation of himself to us. Develop his plans! Let the world know 
what reserves of beauty there are yet to be disclosed! Reach out 
and take your own, and you will find treasures fit for kings. 

The possibilities of an acre of ground are simply astounding. 
Who has ever tried to see what he could do with an acre of rich 
land? Work it and miracles will spring out of it. 

The farmer is partner with the Creator. The senior member of 
the firm furnishes the capital, the junior member does the work, 
and the result is garnered plenty. The devout man is amazed at the 
result of this co-operation, but kindly Mother Nature says, ‘““There 
is more—still more.” 

In recent years there has been a movement for home adornment 
all over Christendom. The last fifty years have witnessed great 
gains in conservative England, in fact, all Europe. The world has 
been ransacked to adorn our eastern states. In the west there has 
been, up to date, more thought of cattle and wheat, hogs and corn 
than of the cultivation of the beautiful. 

Why should not the farmer be rich? What does the rich man do, 
and how does he spend his money? He gets a piece of land and 
at great expense he fertilizes it and prepares it for planting. He 
gets an experienced gardener and pays a high price for trees, shrubs 
and flowers, and there is real wealth in those few suburban acres. 

I have spent much time in parks and private grounds of the 
east studying this matter. Now the question comes up, ‘““Why can’t 
the farmer fix up his grounds? Is not his family as dear to him as 
the rich man’s? Are not his sons and daughters as worthy?” 
Heaven help him if his boys are not far ahead of many of the 
young men who do not have either to think or work. Would not his 
family and neighbors appreciate a beautiful home? He has as good 
land as can be found. He has fertilizers at hand and does not have 
to pay $10 a cord for stable manute, as I have seen them do in the 
east. He has learned how to plant and care for trees. He has 
worked hard. Now let the boys bear the brunt awhile, and the give 
a little time to fixing up. He will find the ground ready to respond 
and hungry to show what can be done. 

He can get a few books on horticulture and take some of the 
best papers. He need not be afraid to ask questions. Most horti- 
cultural editors are all loaded. The science is not a sealed one. It 
has no secrets. We do not take out patents on our inventions as 
others do. If in a twenty-mile ride he could visit some well laid out 
ground, as we find east, it would be a delight for him to do so. 
Well, he can have a Mecca of his own. Put one farm in Minnesota 
at its very best, and it would be the center of attraction for miles 
around. Fix up a whole section at its very best, and the fame of it 
would fill the state. 

I want to emphasize this: Work the gold mine in the front yard! 

What do you mean? On the Conney estate, at Methuen, Mass., 
there are some of the finest trees on earth. See that picea pungens 
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shimmering and flashing in the sunlight, dressed in royal robes 
of silver and sapphire! The owner would not take $100 for it. But 
your nurseryman will furnish you a small one with as fine a color 
for $2.00, and you plant it, and $98.00 worth of silver will spread out 
on those branches. Why, you can just plant money and have it 
grow. 

On the famous estate of H. H. Hunnewell, at Wellesley, Mass., 
my attention was drawn to the most beautiful tree in the whole col- 
lection. It came from England and had a high sounding name, and 
it cost a large sum of money. I saw at a glance that it was simply 
the blue type of the concolor fir—our old friend from the Rockies. 
I had handled them by the thousand. Ultimately this tree will sur- 
pass the pungens. Would the owner sell that specimen for $200.00? 
No! he would not look at it, and would think himself insulted by the 
offer. Two dollars will buy a nice three-foot tree of that type, and 
there you have a lot of cash growing again. 

I saw a Japan tree lilac thirty inches around three feet from the 
ground, and thirty feet high, with great spikes of glorious flowers 
looking at you from those leafy coverts. Would $100.00 buy it? 
But you can buy a nice one for $1.00, and it will grow to be of the 
same size. 

I have a farmer friend in Nebraska. He is a Swede. I wrote 
him up as a German, and he went for me. Well, if I was a German 
I would be glad of it. If I was a Swede I would bless the land of 
Gustavus Adolphus. I have revolutionary blood throbbing in my 
veins, and I am thankful for that. Well, sixteen years ago my 
friend laid out $50.00 for paeonies, and he got some fine ones, and 
then he raised a couple of fine ones from seed himself, and they 
stand up with some of our best imported ones, and they now sell 
at 50 cents wholesale. I go 100 miles to see his collection. They are 
almost as fine as my own. Well, you ought to see that front yard. 
It would almost do for a portal to paradise, and he is now selling 
every year over $1,000 from that two acres, and every fall he has to 
shut down before the season is half over. He gets more cash out 
of his front yard and those flowers than from the rest of the farm. 
They are far ahead of corn and potatoes. 

I know I could take two acres from many a western farm and 
get as much out of it a year as many a farmer does from his 160. 

So plant wealth where it will grow, and how it will increase the 
value of the home! Take two farms; one has a hog lot in the front 
yard, and the other is fitted up with the highest taste and art. He 
is a poor farmer indeed who cannot add $1,000 or more to the farm 
value by adorning his grounds.. Why not draw on all the sources of 
wealth instead of taking that everlasting lubber lift on wheat? 

I have a friend who is a deacon in the church. I hope he will 
go to heaven when he dies. He is worth about $100,000. His cattle 
pens come up within a few feet of the door. And oh, the flies! the 
flies! I said to him, ‘“Why don’t you please your wife and move that 
fence back and plant the yard to trees and flowers? It is a good 
rich piece of ground, and it would add to your enjoyment and to the 
value of your farm.” 

“Oh,” said he, “I am not interested in those things.” 


——e er 
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The patient wife is fighting flies in summer time, sickened with 
barnyard smells, and almost dying with longing for a beautiful 
home, which she ought to have. Now, I don’t know what this man 
will do when he gets to “sweet fields beyond the swelling flood and 
never withering flowers.” He don’t care for flowers and there 
won’t be any shorthorns up there, poor man! 

I visited another man. He was president of an agricultural 
society. His wife was worn out and sick, and he, kind fellow, filled 
his front yard with sick pigs so they could sympathize with each 
other. No fresh papers or magazines in the house, only some agri- 
cultural reports. He showed me a fine field of alfalfa. “There,” 
said he, “is all the flowers I want.’ He had added acre to acre— 
had 3% sections. The next I heard of them that noble wife was 
dead, a sacrifice to his cattle and hogs. 

I will speak briefly of something we can use for home planting. 
Eastern experimenters are on the alert to find sports or variations 
among native trees. For instance, you may find a hardy weeping 
elm or one with very large leaves, or you may introduce new kinds. 
It is very expensive to get many rare trees from eastern nurseries, 
so I bought eighteen kinds of elms alone and then commenced 
grafting them on one-year-old seedlings, just as the nurserymen 
grafts his apples in winter. In this way you can test the newer 
sorts. Some are too tender, and some are all right. The Scotch elm 
is a noble tree with very small leaves. On its own roots it sprouts 
like a locust ; grafted on native stocks it is all right. 

For evergreens use your own as far as possible. Your northern 
white spruce is a fine tree. It is the same as the Black Hills spruce. 
Most of the Rocky Mountain conifers will do well. It is claimed 
that some of them, even the concolor, is not quite hardy enough. 
That may be because the seeds were gathered in the foothills. Un- 
derstand that in the Rockies we have the temperate and the frigid 
zones. The picea pungens is hardy in Manitoba because its habitat 
is on the north side of the mountains, growing at an elevation of 
g,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea level. The concolor, ponderosa 
and Douglas spruce are found growing with them at this elevation. 
So for the frozen north get seeds from the Rocky Mountain frigid 
zone. 

The Engleman spruce is a tree of great beauty, but in southern 
Minnesota it sunscalds badly. In the northern part of the state it 
would do well, and it may come in play when you come to reforest 
your waste lands. It is the giant of the high altitudes. I wish you 
could try the aristata, or foxtail pine, and also the contorta, which 
grows all through the Yellowstone Park. 

The pinus ponderosa is a grand and heroic tree. You will see it 
growing in some of the most bleak and forbidding places on the con- 
tinent. It will cling to the brow of a precipice, waving defiance to 
cold and drouth. Sow the seed in the fall, and it will come up like 
peas in the spring and put on the extra set of leaves which makes it 
immune from the damps when the hot weather comes. 

You will find the silver cedar, juniperus scopulorum, a very beau- 
tiful as well as hardy tree. There are some fine specimens up at 
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Paynesville, in this state, which I sent to friends years ago. The 
foliage is exquisite, and in winter it will sparkle with its frostings 
of silver. 

Ornamental shrubs have a very important place. I will not dwell 
long on this, for I had an article in the last Northwestern Agricul- 
turist on the lilac. There are now over 130 kinds of these fine 
shrubs, and here is a field for the enthusiast. If they never bloomed 
they would be worthy of a prominent place on account of their 
hardiness and striking leaf variation. The Ligustrina and Pekinensis 
have very fine and delicate leaves. While the Bretschneideri, the 
Emodi, the oblata and villosa have leaves very beautiful and striking. 
The time of flowering varies from early spring till the first of July. 

One of the triumphs of modern horticulture is the introduction 
of syringa Pekinensis and syringa Japonica, lilacs that are trees. 
They grow about as fast and as large as our native ash. Japonica 
has a grayish white bloom, while Pekinensis has fine, pendulous 
branches and snowy white flowers, honey scented. This tree is very 
hardy. It has stood three consecutive years of terrible drouth in 
total neglect and thirty-five below zero. I now have about fifty 
kinds; all but one seem hardy and that may prove to be. It is the 
cut-leaved Persian. The foliage is exquisitely beautiful. Plant these 
in groups. A tree lilac in the center, then those of robust habit and 
on the outside those of slower growth. Then you have a long suc- 
cession of bloom, a rich variation both of blossom and foliage. 

{ want to graft some of the late blooming bush lilacs on the trees, 
and see if I cannot start an entirely new race. If I don’t live long 
enough, you try it. 

Syringas, or Philadelphus.—Of these there is a numerous family, 
and I find them quite hardy. These can be raised from seed. Jack- 
son Dawson, superintendent of Arnold Arboretum, of Boston, has 
some extra fine seedlings with great showy flowers. I keep about 
a dozen kinds. I should put these in groups. 

There is a large French variety of immense snowy white flowers 
that hang in chains. These are very rank growers. I have had 
single stems grow ten feet in a season. Put these in the center, then 
grandiflora, next coronaris with crown-like bloom, then zeyhery, 
then Gordons, then Avalance and Lemoine, and surround the whole 
with the golden dwarf. 

Spireas are not quite as hardy, and yet from twenty sorts I think 
you can select those that would do well here. I mention the hardiest 
in the order of blooming. The arguta is very early and is a snow- 
bank of white, and in the fall they are resplendent in their autumn 
coloring, and the leaves hang on a long time. The next is pruni- 
folia, or bridal wreath. Perhaps this is not hardy with you. Then 
comes the queen of all, Van Houtii, which propagates so readily 
from stools or cuttings—the easiest things to grow in the world. 
They are strong and robust and make fine hedges. Then we have 
the opulifolia with its wreath of foliage. It has a half globe for a 
flower; put two of them together, and you have a small baseball. 
This is a very strong grower. Put this in the center and cluster 
the others around it. I have perhaps a dozen other sorts, but they 
might not prove hardy. 
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Do not neglect the viburnums, or snowballs. There are over 
twenty of these, among which are your high bush cranberry and 
black haw. These with the old-fashioned snowball make a fine 
group, and they are also famous for their fine autumn coloring. 

Perennial Flowers.—In the springtime the west is the busy end of 
the world, and we want to plant those things that will stay planted. 
Annuals require too much care. They cannot stand dry weather, 
not being so deeply rooted. 

First you have pansies and tulips, then come the beautiful col- 
umbines. I should have a large bed of mixed ones. You have then 
almost infinite shadings of color. There are over fifty native sorts, 
and these planted together give you a perfect charm. They readily 
hybridize. The bumblebees seem almost intoxicated with the nectar, 
and they mix the pollen, and you are greeted with perfect surprises 
of beauty. You have here a succession of bloom lasting six weeks. 

Oriental Poppies ——These are but little known. They are peren- 
nial, having roots like a small parsnip. They are hardy. I saw 
them growing without protection in a garden in the Yellowstone 
Park. They are flame color and of dazzling splendor ; flowers often 
six inches across, and inside the most delicate penciling and tracery 
you ever saw. New varieties are now coming out, and there will 
doubtless be a great improvement. 

Gaillardias —These have flowers two and one-half inches across, 
petals brown edged with gold. They are wholesale bloomers—at it 
from spring till fall. The blooms are much used for cut flowers. 
Great improvements are being made. There are now some eighty 
kinds. In England they claim to have some with blooms five inches 
across, but I understand these highly improved ones are not hardy. 

Then we have the queen of all the flowers, not excepting the 
rose—the modern paeony in 2,000 varieties. They are the hardiest, 
most prolific of all—wonderful in form and splendor, while over 
them hang billows of fragrance. By choosing different sorts you 
have six to eight weeks of bloom, and with care you can have them 
all summer. 

Then we have the dazzling phloxes with rich variety. These 
commence the first of July to bloom and reach down to the hard 
frosts. You can so arrange it that when you look out of doors from 
early spring till late in the fall there will be a procession of beauty 
on dress parade. 

The Future of Horticulture-—We are on the verge of great pos- 
sibilities. Certain facts have been established and certain laws dis- 
closed which give us: data for the future. I confess I have heen 
caught with the fascination and zest of new discoveries. After 
years of patient toil our native phlox, under the manipulation of 
European florists, has now become a marvel of splendor, and it has 
reached that stage where it is ready to launch out into new and mar- 
velous developments. Already we have these with single blossoms 
an inch and a half in diameter. I get the finest foreign ones that 
money will buy and plant the seeds, and I have now quite a number 
which vie with the finest we can import. Columbines have a sur- 
prising variation, and soon those will be evolved which will be mar- 
vels of beauty. 
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There are now over fifty kinds of gaillardies, and new ones 
coming on all the time. We want more fall flowers; and in our 
mountains and on the plains we have more than forty kinds of asters 
alone. Let these be improved, and we have a beautiful after-frost 
flower. 

Where a plant like the paeony gets beyond its first hybridization 
and becomes established, the florist is charmed by the constant sur- 
prises in store for him. There is the great Festiva Maxima and 
Floral Treasure—great hemispheres of loveliness six inches across; 
and on the other hand we have the delicate little Morning Star with 
its exquisite rays converging at the center. Among a thousand seed- 
lings there may not be one you would throw away, but you usually 
find one among them that will be a glory. I know a lady in Indiana 
who has placed several new ones before the public. For one she 
received $150.00. I aided her in selling another for $100.00. So here 
is a field into which ladies can enter where there is both pleasure and 
profit. 

Fruits.—Blessings on the patient toilers of the northwest who 
have moved the fruit belt 200 miles north—and they will move it 
further. What a discovery the Wealthy apple was! It is probably 
the most enormous bearer of all the trees in Nebraska. 

I believe Minnesota will yet raise peaches. The Brownings of 
Illinois and Nebraska have been at work forty years, and now they 
have a peach that reproduces itself. Dr. Bailey, of lowa, has been at 
work along that line. And this terrible year both these families of 
trees bore many crops. 

I was shown a seedling peach at Beulah, Col. It was grow- 
ing at an elevation of 6,000 feet. I have known frosts in June 
at that place that would kill the young oak sprouts back six inches, 
and that tree never failed for ten years. It was nearly killed when 
I saw it, by a fire. They wanted to know how to propagate it. I 
told them to plant the seeds. There is not another peach tree within 
thirty miles. So by watching these hardy sports and choosing the 
hardiest from them your children will raise peaches. 

What advance has been made in plums? Father Terry, of Iowa, 
has given us fifty new and fine sorts. All you have to do is to 
keep on, and you will get there. Prof. Hansen will yet give us 
something to be thankful for in the improved sand cherry, and some- 
body will take the hardy buffalo berry and make a new fruit of it. 
It has been known to double its size under good cultivation. 

I wish to mention two important adjuncts: one is the screen out 
in the open—there is too much wind and too much sun. Have a 
neat, tasteful screen of lath of any design you chose, and you have 
forest conditions so dear to many tender flowers. With mulching 
you can carry delicate flowers through, and when you are tired you 
can come in and have a visit with them. . 

A Farmer's Conservatory.—While in Massachusetts Mr. Parker, 
now superintendent of the finest of the parks of Hartford, Conn., 
showed a very economical plan he was then using. He had a simple 
grate furnace, and made and ran a prostrate flue from it around the 
building. The furnace was on one side the door and on the other 
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side the prostrate flue rose to a chimney which had a damper in it. 
No expense of furnace or boiler. The flue absorbed the heat, so if 
the fire went out the latent heat would serve. A cheap arrangement 
can be made by which the monotony of a long winter can be broken 
and the farmer can have flowers and vegetables at little cost. Dig 
down a few feet ; have no windows on the north; use brush or attach 
a Russian hay stove to your plant, and there you are. 

In closing I wish to put in a plea for Women’s Rights. The 
sun never shone on a braver, nobler, more intelligent, self-sacrificing 
‘race of women than those of our mighty west. They have been in 
the advance guard as it has pushed ever westward. What long, 
lonely and weary years she has spent in humble quarters, sometimes 
in the house of sod or logs! With what infinite patience she has 
waited and hoped for a better day! Sometimes while about her work 
she has seen the painted faces of the Sioux warriors flattened against 
her windows, and she all alone with her little ones. Through what 
fears and alarms she has passed! But better days came; she made 
them come. But how at times she suffered from intense cold, from 
loneliness, lack of company and fresh literature! 

What has been the result? Go to our great universities, our 
academies and colleges, and you see armies of such mothers’ sons— 
the finest material morally, intellectually and physically the world 
has ever known, and they are fronting a momentous future now 
waiting for them, and they will make their impress upon it. 

How these women have worked maintaining churches, Sunday 
schools, and encouraging education, religion and morality! They 
are uncrowned queens with influence as strong as if they wore 
diadems. Their pure, noble, untarnished lives have been among 
the richest assets of the nation. 

Don’t grudge one of these women or any farmer’s wife an acre or 
two of the front yard while you have all the rest of the farm. Take 
care of this woman! She is a daughter of God. Let there be a soft 
carpet of green for her feet, plant for her every shrub and tree 
and flower that will grow; from early springtime till into fall let 
fragrant flowers rise up to bless her and worship her with their 
sweet incense. No goddess of fable so worthy as she for all the 
homage which nature and art can give her. Adorn the Beulah land 
which lies on the nether shore with something of the beauty which 
lies beyond. 


SEED POTATOES SHOULD NOT SpRouUT.—To give a reason for taking good 
care of seed potatoes: The first?sprout is always the strongest and thriftiest 
one. If that is allowed to grow in a warm cellar or other place where seed is 
kept and is broken off at planting time, the eye will send forth two others 
but weaker ones. If these are broken off a third set of sprouts, still weaker, 
will grow. Thus, instead of one or two strong healthy stalks several weak 
ones will grow and the tubers will be small. 
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THE RED CEDAR. 
C. S. KEY, ST. PETER. 


Two years ago I joined the Horticultural Society, and in that 
short time I have learned more about horticulture than I had gained 
by experience in my former lifetime. I can now raise all sorts of 
trees from seed and do my own grafting successfully. 

As to evergreens for hedges I know of none bettter than the red 
cedar. You can trim them in any shape you desire and not hurt 
them. They will thrive well in any kind of soil; they will bend to 


C. S. Key, St. Peter. 


the ground before they will break. The berries make good medicine 
for coughs and colds and will cure consumption in its early stage. 
The oil of cedar will kill rats and all sorts of vermin. The tree makes. 
the best fence post that grows; they will outlast all other timber. 
Solomon used more cedar in the construction of the temple than any 
other kind of timber. The reason he used cedar, I think, is because 
, it was stronger and more durable than any other timber. I have 
cedar trees that I planted twenty years ago. They bear seed every 
year, and in winter the birds come from far and near to get the 
berries. I am a lover of all kinds of evergreens, but I love the red: 
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cedar the most. I was born in a log cabin, surrounded by large red 
cedar trees that my father planted long years ago on his Indiana 
homestead. If you will put red cedar shavings in your clothes chest 
the moths will never ‘go near them. The honey bees love the cedar 
tree because they know they are moth-proof. If you can afford to 
make cedar hives for your bees you will never be troubled with 
moths. In my opinion they are the most profitable trees on earth. 
I raise evergreens from seed. The cedar I plant in the fall of the 
year, balsam and all sorts of pines in the spring. They want to be 
planted in the poorest land you can find. I planted some under 
forest trees, but they don’t do so well as out in the open field. They 
must be shaded for two seasons. In winter I cover them with forest 
leaves, and then I throw some brush on top to keep the leaves from 
blowing away. 

There are many reasons why I love the cedars. They break off 
the chilly winds of December and January and cool the hot south 
wind in summer. When I was a school boy I made bows and ar- 
rows out of red cedar, also torches to spear fish by. The cedar was 
used by the Wyandotte Indians in the Wyandotte Cave to make a 
light at a time when candles and kerosene lamps were unknown. 
The cedar will stand severe drouth and wet and cold, like the cedars 
of Lebanon will stand the storm and never die with old age as other 
trees do. 


THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR, SEPTEMBER 1 TO 15. 

The Minnesota exhibit at the World’s Fair from Sept. I to 15, 
was very good. But as it was the last of the Duchess season, also the 
last of the cold storage fruit and Wealthy coming were some- 
what immature, the exhibit rather needed the contributions of 
Patten’s Greening, Okabena, Peerless, Hibernal, Charlamof, Mc- 
Mahon, University and others as early as they were sent in. 

During the fore part of the season when the more perishable 
kinds were on the tables, it was necessary to have fresh shipments to 
replace them often. But from now on, as the Wealthy and other 
late varieties are ready for exhibition, the plates will not need to be 
replenished so frequently, and if parties sending fruit would heed 
your instructions to send nothing but the best and most perfect 
specimens, the exhibit would be kept up to its present standard and 
there would be quite a saving in express charges. There was a 
very creditable display of plums that attracted considerable attention 
and comment; also one shipment of grapes that helped out the 
exhibit very materially. J. P. ANDREWS. 
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SOME NOTES ON VISIT TO WORLD’S FAIR, SEPT 15. 
TO OCT. 1. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


I was exceedingly well pleased with our Minnesota fruit exhibit 
on my arrival at Horticultural Hall at the World’s Fair. When I 
saw what we had on exhibition and compared it with the exhibits 
from what are considered the great fruit states with the splendid 
backing of large appropriations, taking Minnesota with $5,000 
for installation and sustaining an exhibit for seven months and com- 
paring it with Missouri with $28,000 for installation and $50,000 
for furnishing fruit for show purposes, it shows a wide margin. 
Our appropriation was not an amount sufficient to enable us to put 
first-class help in the field to select fine fruits for exhibition pur- 
poses. After seeing fruit that was sent forward for exhibition and 
noting in how many instances it was not up to the standard for 
first-class fruit, I am surprised that as good an exhibition was 
maintained by our assistant superintendent at the fair. Apples 
sent were often undersized, plums only medium in quality, grapes 
fine when started, but bad packing and hard usage in handling had 
broken the berries in nearly all bunches, and it was sometimes almost 
impossible to pick out even one creditable plate worthy of a premium. 
Express was in many instances paid on fruit that went into the dump 
or was given away as the easiest method to get rid of it. I do not 
wish to carry the idea that all of our fruit was of poor quality, for 
there were some fine samples furnished, that had been handled and 
picked with care and arrived in fine condition, giving credit to the 
growers and attracting a great deal of praise. Our Wealthy were 
highly colored and contrasted finely with University, McMahon and 
Northwestern Greening. For inspection by the judges perfect 
specimens were always sought out, though in many instances it was 
hard work to get fine, suitable, even-sized fruit worthy of a pre- 
mium. 

There has been some unjust criticism by some people of our 
own state that have never had experience in maintaining an exhibit 
of this character. The average visitor was very well pleased and 
gave many expressions of praise about our exhibit and expressed 
much astonishment that Minnesota could make so fine an exhibition 
of apples and other fruits. 

The T. E. Perkins’ seedling apples attracted considerable at- 
tention from northern fruit growers and horticultural scientists. 
There were 130 varieties represented, illustrating very plainly in this 
generation of seedlings the effects of cross-pollination. Owing to 
a hailstorm in July this exhibit was not as perfect as that shown 
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at Boston last year. This display to a large majority of visitors at 
Horticultural Hall did not appeal to them as being out of the ordi- 
nary routine of fruit exhibits unless their particular attention was 
called to it and a minute description was given illustrating the points 
of excellence and possibilities to be derived from making crosses 
when attempting to produce new and improved fruits by the seedling 
process. When this exhibit was put on the table we supposed it 
would hold good for six weeks at least, but the exceedingly warm 
weather, with a temperature of 85 to 90 degrees in the hall, caused 
many of the earlier kinds to decay at the end of two weeks’ exposure. 
The remainder were repacked and sent to cold storage in Minneap- 
olis for our winter meeting. . 

Prof. A. T. Erwin, the judge that passed upon this exhibit, 
was very much surprised to see the great number of good kinds 
resulting from this cross of five known pollens on the Malinda’s 
blossoms, confirming his view of the possibilities of combining the 
good qualities by right manipulation of pollen from different varie- 
ties to produce apples of superior excellence with all the desirable 
points, such as habit of growth, hardiness, productiveness and keep- 
ing quality. He thought this was one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions from natural pollination, giving us in the northwest great 
hopes for the benefits to be derived from the production of seedlings 
adapted to our climatic conditions and worthy of propagation. 

Our second exhibit (the windmill) was a very unique and well 
arranged design, attracting the attention of all visitors to the hall. 

The number of persons visiting Horticultural Hall was exceed- 
ingly small when compared with other exhibition buildings on the 
ground. There was much to interest and instruct any person who 
came to see fine fruit—a splendid place to see the fine varieties on 
exhibition and compare their form and color when grown on various 
soils under different climatic conditions and management. 


MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 
OCTOBER 15. 


FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


My time here has been too short to give a full report of our 
exhibit, and so I will only tell about my impression of it when I came 
here. There are 1,200 plates of apples and go plates of grapes in the 
Minnesota exhibit and all very fine fruit. We do not need to be 
ashamed of our exhibit. There are other states with larger exhibits, 
but they have only a few varieties. We have the finest Wolf River, 
N. W. Greening and the best apple seedlings. Our grapes are 
remarkably fine, which is shown by the fact that a judge one day 
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brought a man to our exhibit to show him the fine grapes grown in 
Minnesota. 

I have not a full list of contributors of the fruit on our tables, 
but as far as I can remember them I will give them, and also the 
varieties contributed : 


H. S. Rowell, Wealthy apples; J. A. Howard, N. W. Greening 
and McMahon White; Mrs. Isabella Burton, Excelsior, Wealthy; 
Frank Yahnke, Winona; G. A. Anderson, Renville; Jewell Nur- 
sery Co., Lake City; J. S. Parks, Pleasant Mounds; A. M. Miller, 
Harmony; Preston McCulley, Maple Plain; H. L. Crane, Excelsior, 
Minn.; A. A. Bost, Excelsior, Minn; A. Brackett, Excelsior, Minn. ; 
William Oxford, Freeburg; C. W. Merritt, Homer, Peerless apples ; 
Seth Kenney, Waterville; R. H. L. Jewett, Faribault; A. D. Leech, 
Excelsior ; Jens A. Jensen, Rose Creek; Robb Bros., Winona, Weal- 
thy apples; Andrew Wilfert, Cleveland, and C. L. Blair, St. Charles. 

Some of the varieties of apples on the tables were: Wolf River, 
N. W. Greening, Wealthy, Yahnke, McMahon’s White, Peerless, 
Malinda, Okabena, Newell’s Winter, Patten’s Greening, Duchess, 
University, Thomson’s Seedling and Hibernal. 


As I have not the list at hand I will not try to name the 
varieties of grapes. 

I had not been with our exhibit five minutes when I noticed 
the people who were coming along stop at our large apples and 
say in astonishment and admiration, “Do these apples grow in 
Minnesota? They are so beautiful!’ 

Two gentlemen from Germany came to me and wanted to 
talk with me concerning our fruits. They were sent from their 
government to learn our ways of doing things. These men were 
astonished at how far we had advanced in the art of fruit growing. 
When we were talking about the price of fruit they said they were 
surprised that we sold fruit so cheap, for in Germany the best eating 
apples sell at fifty cents apiece. 

The only objection I have to our exhibit is that the windmill 
does not stand at the same place the other exhibits do. This 
would make it grand and beat everything. 


If trees need manure it may be put on at any time during the winter or 
toward spring. The quantity should be regulated by the condition of the 
soil and the apparent needs of the trees, as shown by the growth. If the 
manure is coarse the ground may usually be fairly well covered out a few feet 
beyond the ends of the branches, and if the trees are large no harm will be 
done if the entire surface of the ground is covered. The more strawy the 
manure the better it is for the purpose. 
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HANDLING AND PACKING EVERGREENS FOR 
DELIVERY. 


ROBT. WEDGE, ALBERT LEA. 


There is scarcely anything in the line of nursery stock which 
requires as careful and skillful handling as do evergreens. In 
digging them, in getting them to the cellar or shed (whichever 
the case may be), in grading them, in packing them and in 
keeping them after packing, it should always be borne in mind 
that we are handling trees with the leaves on and that there is 
a constant evaporation of moisture from these leaves. We 
scarcely ever think of moving, and much less of shipping, a 
deciduous tree with the leaves on. Of course, there is not as 
much evaporating surface on the leaves of evergreens, and yet 
there is enough to make it a delicate matter to transplant them 
successfully. : 

I shall only treat of the subject of how they should be 
handled after being ready to dig for the market, but it is just 
as important that they be grown in the proper way. It is a well 
known fact that evergreens which have been allowed to grow 
vear after year without being cut under, as we call it in the 
nursery, which is really just a pruning or cutting back of the 
roots, are very difficult to transplant, as the fibrous roots, which 
are the roots that get most of the nourishment for the tree, are 
so far from the trunk that they are not retained in the digging. 
This is one of the main reasons why it is so difficult to get trees 
from the woods to grow when transplanted. These trees grown 
close together are weak and hard to make live. 

The first thing is the digging. This is one of the hardest 
things to teach new hands, as it is very important that it should 
be done quickly and in the proper manner. The roots of ever- 
greens, especially those of the pines, peel, break off and split 
very easily. Some new hands will pull the evergreens instead of 
digging them; others will cut them off near the surface; and still 
others—but these are few and far between—will take unneces- 
sary pains. These points should be thought of in the digging: 

1. Evergreens should be dug, not pulled. 

. 2. We should be careful and not injure tops. 

3. If there are hard lumps of dirt left on the roots which 
will not shake off easily, as is often the case in clay soils, they 
should be crushed, for if they are shaken off they will take some 
of the fibrous roots with them. 
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4. The roots should not be exposed but should be imme- 
diately covered with burlap or other material. Of course this 
will not be necessary on a rainy day, as is often the case in the 
spring. 

Then after the digging comes the carrying of the evergreens 
to the cellar. They should be carried in as fast as dug, kept 
covered, and sprinkled as soon as they reach the cellar or, bet- 
ter yet, sprinkled as soon as dug. 

Then there is the grading, which should not be done in a dry 
or sunny place. It may be done in the shed if the air is damp, 
but the cool, damp cellar is the better place, although it is a 
little.dark and a disagreeable place for the men to work. 

After they are graded they are put in boxes or stalls. These 
should be in a damp, cool place, and the roots of the evergreens 
kept sprinkled every little while. The diggers and graders 
should never get so far ahead of the packers that the evergreens 
will be left in the stalls any great length of time. 

Then there is the packing which requires a good deal of care. 
The tops of evergreens should not be packed tightly, as they 
will heat just like so much green grass piled together, while the 
roots should be done up in as near an air tight package as pos- 
sible. It is desirable to have some sort of lever or press to get 
the packages tight, and it is absolutely necessary in making long 
shipments or where a quantity is packed to put followers in the 
boxes, never more than one foot apart for the larger sizes and 
six inches for the smaller, as the boxes are often thrown on 
their. ends by the freight handlers, and thus the evergreens are 
forced from their places unless tight. There are few points 
more important, as we have found to our sorrow in receiving 
shipments from other nurseries. 

It is difficult to tell how the packing should be done. Every 
nurseryman has his own way of packing and his own 
packing material, and I don’t know as any one feels entirely 
satisfied with his way. Even the best and most carefully man- 
aged nurseries will occasionally get off shipments that are de- 
fective in their packing. There is yet much to be learned in this 
line, and many simple machines and devices may be made to 
save time and expense. 
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THE SELECTION OF SEED POTATOES. 
WM. SANDROCK, HOUSTON. 


My experience in selecting potatoes for seed dates back to 
the year 1878. At that time I read an article in some agri- 
cultural’paper on plant breeding, and I thought I would try the 
potato. I did so and with better results than I expected to see. 
Soon after this a neighbor tried the Burbank Seedling, which 
he thought could not be beat, so gave me a few pounds for trial. 
I planted them and selected my seed from them in the fall, and 
had a fine yield the following year. Only a few years after- 
wards this same man that gave me the Burbanks came to me 
for seed potatoes. He lost most of his through his cellar freez- 
ing. The following fall he came to me to ask how I could ac- 
count for the difference in the yield. He claimed my seed of 
the same variety as his own yielded twice the amount, though 
they were planted side by side. I told him it was all in select- 
ing the seed; also my way of selecting it. That fall and the next 
spring most of my neighbors wanted to change their potatoes 
for planting. They had all kinds of excuses for making the 
change, and they bought their seed potatoes from me, though 
they could have got them cheaper elsewhere. Often after that 
when potatoes were, so to say, “a drug in the market,” the 
neighbors would feed theirs out in the spring and come to me 
for a new start. I had no trouble to get from five to twenty-five 
cents per bushel above market price, right at the house, and 
think I was well paid for the little trouble I took in selecting 
seed. I will state here that I have gone out of this business 
since a few years, only raising enough for my own use, none to 
sell. 

Now as to selecting the seed, next spring select your po- 
tatoes in your own way, cut them so as to have two or three 
eyes on a piece, plant only one piece in a place thirty-six inches 
apart each way. Next fall dig your potatoes with a long handled 
mining shovel, or a potato fork, putting two rows together. 
Now when you ‘find a fine hill put it to one side, and so on 
through the field keep your finest hills apart from the other 
potatoes, each hill by itself, till you are ready to pick them, then 
examine these hills, do it yourself (don’t leave it to the hired 
man, unless he has more interest in the matter than you have). 
Should you find any potato in aforesaid hills that you would not 
care to plant, throw the whole hill with the crop, and be care- 
ful to save only hills where every potato is fit for seed. Should 
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you come across an extra fine hill, keep that entirely separate 
from the rest, and you can grow your seed hills from that next 
year. Keep on this way year after year and you will more than 
double the yield. They will also be less subject to blight and 
rot. Give it a trial, at any rate. 
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FRUIT EXHIBiT, WORLD’S FAIR. 


Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, peonies. 

D. C. Webster, La Crescent, 16 quarts Warfield strawberries. 

Jewell Nursery Co., 48 quarts strawberries: Bederwood, Ridge- 
way, Black Joe, Warfield, Dunlap, Splendid, Clyde. 

Harris & Welch, La Crescent, 16 quarts Warfield strawber- 
ries. 

Wyman Elliot, Excelsior, 48 quarts strawberries: Warfield, 
Splendid, Clyde, Sample, Brandywine. Twenty-four quarts 
of these were from A. Brackett. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 40 quarts strawberries: Beder- 
wood, Warfield, Clyde. 

C. A. Sargent, Red Wing, 24 quarts Warfield strawberries. 

Mrs. Ida M. Kingsley, Stewart, 16 quarts strawberries, one box 
peonies. 

Clinton Falls Nursery, Owatonna, 2 boxes carnations. 

A. H. Wright, Owatonna, 2 boxes peonies. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 25 quarts strawberries: Splendid, 
Johnson’s Early, Warfield, Clyde. 

Jewell Nursery Co.. 48 quarts strawberries: Splendid, Clyde, 
Warfield, Lovett, Enhance, Bederwood, Black Joe, Haver- 
land, Ridgeway, Dunlap. 

Clinton Falls Nursery, Owatonna, 48 quarts strawberries: 
Bederwood. 

W. S. Widmoyer, Dresbach, 6 quarts Early Richmond cher- 
ries; 6 quarts strawberries: Sample, Marshall, Warfield 
and seedling. 

H. W. Shuman, Excelsior, 48 quarts strawberries: Challenge, 
Clyde, Marie, Miller, Parson’s Beauty, Strahelin, Oom Paul, 
Uncle Jim, Klondike, Pokemoke, Dunlap, Minute Man, 
Bederwood, Livingstone, New York, Sample, Aroma, 
Warfield. 

John A. Fairley, Faribault, 48 quarts strawberries: Bederwood. 

H. J. Baldwin, Northfield, 24 quarts strawberries: Warfield. - 

A. Schlemmer, Chisago City, 24 quarts Challenge strawberries. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 36 quarts strawberries: Clyde, 
Challenge, Warfield, Dunlap, Crescent, Lovett, Splendid, 
Brandywine, Johnson’s Early. 

F. F. Farrar, White Bear, 8 quarts strawberries. 

B. P. Christenson, Hutchinson, 16 quarts strawberries. 

Fred Mohl, Adrian, 16 quarts strawberries. 

I. W. Wood, Wayzata, 12 quarts strawberries. 

R. H. L. Jewett, Owatonna, 48 quarts of seedling strawberries. 

Frank Yahnke, Winona, 8 quarts cherries: King’s Morello. 

North Star Plant Farms, Cokato, 16 quarts strawberries: 
Brandywine, Splendid, Minute Man. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 36 quarts strawberries: Beder- 
wood, Clyde, Crescent, Warfield, Dunlap, Splendid, Lovett, 
Brandywine, Johnson’s Early. 

A. Brackett, Excelsior, 48 quarts strawberries: Parker Earle, 
Brandywine, Lovett. 
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Clinton Falls Nursery, Owatonna, 48 quarts strawberries: 
Bederwood, Warfield. 

R. L. Baillif, Bloomington, 16 quarts Warfield strawberries. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 36 quarts strawberries: Beder- 
weod, Crescent, Clyde, Lovett, Challenge, Warfield. 

Charles Clarke, Owatonna, 48 quarts strawberries: Splendid, 
Bederwood. 

G. A. Anderson, Renville, 8 quarts Warfield strawberries. 

R. H. L. Jewett, Faribault, 48 quarts strawberries: Edgar 
Queen, Sheppard, seedling. 

J. P. Johanson, Excelsior, 16 quarts strawberries: Gandy, Dun- 
lap, Johnson’s Early, Sample. 

Frank Yahnke, Winona, 16 quarts Homer cherries. 

Hinckley Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association, 16 quarts 
strawberries: Brandywine. 

H. W. Shuman, Excelsior, 72 pints Marlboro raspberries. 

Frank Yahnke, Winona, 16 quarts currants: Fay’s. 

H. G. Westman, Sandstone, 16 quarts strawberries. 

Fred Mohl, Adrian, 16 quarts gooseberries: Downing. 

Frank Yahnke, Winona, 16 quarts Homer cherries; 16 quarts 
gooseberries: Downing, Pearl, Houghton. 

Frank : Harris, La Crescent, 24 quarts raspberries—18 red, 6 
black. 

Rose Hill Nursery, Minneapolis, 8 quarts gooseberries: Cham- 
pion; 8 quarts currants: Wilder. 

F. B. McLaren, Wrenshall, 24 quarts strawberries: Bederwood, 
Warfield. 

H. G. Westman, Sandstone, 24 quarts strawberries: Glen Mary, 
Enormous, Warfield. 

Minnesota State Reformatory, St. eloud, 16 pints gooseberries 
and currants. 

W. S. Widmoyer, Dresbach, 6 quarts Wragg cherries; 4 quarts 
Montmorency cherries; 2 pints Marlboro raspberries; 2 
pints Gregg; branches of choke cherry. 

F. J. Butterfield, Long Lake, 24 pints Marlboro raspberries. 

A. McComber, Duluth, 48 quarts strawberries: Crescent and 
seedlings, 2 varieties. 

Rose Hill Nursery, Minneapolis, 16 quarts gooseberries: Red 
Jacket; 16 quarts currants: Red Dutch. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 24 quarts raspberries: Older, 
Turner, Loudon, Caroline. 

A. A. Johnson & Co., Sebeka, 16 quarts blueberries. 

F, B. McLeran, Wrenshall, 24 quarts strawberries: Enormous 
and Dornan. 

Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 36 quarts raspberries: Older and 
Loudon. 

R. H. L. Jewett, Faribault, 6 quarts gooseberries, 2 quarts 
seedling strawberries, 40 quarts currants: Red Dutch, White 
Dutch. (A list of the fruit contributed from June 18 to Sept. 
20 was published in the October number.) 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 1 box Weaver plums. 

Seth Kenney, Waterville, 1 box Wealthy. 

H. L. Crane, Excelsior, 15 baskets grapes—Moore’s Early, Dela- 
ware. 

E. H. Thompson, Excelsior, 3 baskets Moore’s Early. 

Dewain Cook, Jeffers, 24 quarts plums. 

J. A. Howard, Hammond, 1 barrel Okabena, Peerless, Longfield, 
Wealthy, Charlamoff. 

M. Oleson, Montevideo, % bushel plums—Desota. 

R. Parkhill, Chatfield, 2 boxes Wealthy and Patten’s G. 

E. D. Fisk, Chatfield, 1 box Hibernal. 

C. A. Murphy, Chatfield, 2 boxes Wealthy, Golden Russet, N. W. 
Greening, Patten’s G. 

W. Ferguson, Chatfield, 1 box Wealthy. 
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J. Gasper, Chatfield, 1 box Wealthy. 

Unknown, Chatfield, 1 box Wolf River. 

D. C. Hazelton, Cutler, 1 box Martha crabs. 

Dewain Cook, "Jeffers, 48 quarts plums—Hawkeye, Wolf. 

OW. Moore, Spring Valley, 2 grape baskets plums—Surprise, 
Stoddard. 

Victor Neil, Minneapolis, 1-3 bushel seedling apples. 

Frank Moeser, Minneapolis, 6 pints raspberries—Shipper’s Pride. 

ete = Christensen, Fairmount, 6 baskets Concord. 

Martin Penning, Sleepy Eye, 8 quarts plums—Hawkeye, Stoddard, 
Brittlewood, Surprise, Wyant, Comfort. 

RoE Jewett, Faribault, 1 barrel Wealthy. 

Isabella Barton, Excelsior, 1 box Wealthy. 

Charles Blair, St. Charles, I box Peerless. 

Alfred O. Hawkins, Excelsior, 16 quarts plums. 

J. A. Howard, Hammond, 2 barrels apples—1 Wealthy, 1 Mc- 
Mahon and Duchess. 

Rats oe ae Bloomington, 2 baskets grapes—Delaware and Con- 
cor 

Unknown, 4 baskets grapes. 

Jens A. Jensen, Rose Creek, 1 box apples—Malinda. 

O. vie Moore, Spring Valley, 2 boxes apples—Wealthy and Peer- 
ess. 

John C. Sommers, Northfield, 1 box Longfield. 

A. Brackett, Excelsior, 2 baskets apples. 

H. H. S. Rowell, Excelsior, 2 boxes Wealthy. 

C. W. Merritt, Winona, 1 box apples. 

Louis Anderson, Rochester, 4 plates seedling apples. 

Leonhard Fritze, Claremont, 1 box Peter and Wealthy. 

C. W. Johnson, Judson, 1 small box Miner plums. 

H. L. Crane, Excelsior, 21 baskets grapes—Concord, Delaware, 
Moore’s Early. 

C, O. Alsaker, Beardsley, 1 box apples. 

E. H. Thompson, Excelsior, 1 box Wealthy. 

Preston McCulley, Maple Plain, 2 boxes apples—1 Wealthy, 1 
Patten’s Greening. 

Robb Bros., Winona, 2 boxes apples—1 Wealthy, 1 Minnesota Spy. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 1 small basket seedling plums. 

ies Grane: Excelsior, 10 baskets Concord. 

A. L. Goldenstein, Lake Crystal, 3 boxes Wealthy. 

J. A. Howard, Hommand, tbarrel Wealthy and N. W. Greening. 

J.2A: Howard, Hammond, 1 barrel Harding, Patten’s G., Scott’s 
Winter, Newell’s Winter. 

William Sandrock, Houston, 3 boxes Wealthy. 

S. H. Drum, Waseca, I box Peter. 

A. Brackett, Excelsior, 2 crates Concord grapes. 

C. W. Merritt, Winona, I box apples. 

Mrs. R. H. Wilcox, Elvsian, 1 small box Peerless and Wealthy. 

H. L. Crane, Excelsior, 9 cases grapes—Duchess, Concord, Iona, 
Brighton. 

Frank Yahnke, Winona, 1 barrel N. W. Greening, Winter King, 
Wolf River. 

J. S. Parks, Amboy, 1 box Wolf River. 

G. A. Anderson, Woif River and Wealthy, small box. 

James F. Clark, 1 small box apples, about 5 plates. 

A. M. Miller, Harmony, 1 box N. W. Greening. 


ASPARAGUS is a crop which requires permanence, as it cannot be sown 
and harvested the same year. A good way to raise asparagus in the garden is - 
to have one long row. If it can be by the fence, so much the better; then its 
roots can feed on both sides. The soil in which it is planted should be en- 
riched by a liberal supply of well-rotted manure. Plow the ground if possible 
or spade it up, making atrench a foot deep. Be sure your plants are of the 


ight sort. 


Procure them from a reliable nurseryman. 


ecretary’s orher. 


THE BEST MINNESOTA WEALTHY AT THE WORLD’S FairR.—As far as 
heard from the best plate of Wealthy from this state shown at the World’s 
Fair was contributed by Mr. C. W. Merritt, of Winona. We ought to havea 
_fuller description of this plate of apples, but so far it has not come to hand. 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE FOR TREE PLANTERS.—The United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued a number of bulletins giving hints for 
the practical assistance of tree planters, which can be had of the Department 
upon application. Circulars number 21, 22 and 23 bear expressly upon this 
subject. Address the Bureau of Forestry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A Goop BLACKBERRY YIELD.—Mr. W. E. Fryer, of Mantorville, in a 
recent letter says, ‘“This season I have picked 1450 quarts of blackberries on 
six rows eighteen rods long, and four of the rows I planted in the spring of 
1903, and between the rows of apple trees in the orchard at that. Apple 
trees twenty-one feet apart between the rows, with two rows of blackberries 
between each two rows of trees.’’ 


HONORS FOR PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN.—Prof. S. B. Green has received 
the highest award at the World’s Fair, denominated the ‘‘grand prize,’’ for 
his work in planning and installing the collective exhibit of horticulture and 
forestry for the agricultural colleges and experiment stations of the country. 
A gold medal has also been awarded to the exhibit of the horticultural de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota. These exhibits are to be found in 
the Educational Building. 


APPLE DAY AT THE WoORLD’S Fair.—According to the report of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of the Minnesota fruit exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, five barrels of Wealthy apples were contributed towards the distribution 
of apples which took place on that day. Mr. A. W. Sias, the poet of the 
society, under the nom de plume of ‘‘Sam Bucus,’’ celebrates this day in 
rhyme, which will appear in the next number of the Horticulturist. 


REMOVAL OF W. S. WIDMOYER.—Members of the society who are 
acquainted with Mr. W. S. Widmoyer, who has resided for many years at 
Dresbach, Minn., will regret to know of his removal from the state to Mis- 
souri, where he is to engage on a large scale in orcharding. (The writer is 
one of those who believes that there is as much money to be made in raising 
fruit in Minnesota as anywhere else.) Mr. Widmoyer was a successful fruit 
grower here, and we expect to hear of his prosperity in his new home. His 
address is Seymour, Mo. 


DELEGATES AT THE ANNUAL, MEETING.—Appointments of delegates 
from adjoining states to our annual meeting as far as announced are Prof. F. 
Cranfield, secretary of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society; and Prof. 
A. T. Erwin, Horticulturist at the Iowa Experiment Station, to represent the 
Iowa Society. Prof. N. E. Hansen, secretary of the South Dakota State 
Horticultural Society will be here as usual, but I understand some other 
member will be the formal representative. 
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BULLETINS ON HORTICULTURE FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA EXPERIMENT 
SratTion.—Prof. N. E. Hansen, horticulturist at the South Dakota station, 
has issued during the past year three bulletins on horticultural topics, one on 
“Early Garden Peas,’’ another on ‘‘Breeding Hardy Fruits,’’ and a third on 
the ‘‘Western Sand Cherry.’’ The two last named will be of large interest to 
the fruit growers of our state. Copies can undoubtedly be secured by address- » 
ing Prof Hansen at Brookings, S. D. Both of these bulletins are well illu- 
strated and go very much into detail as to the work in improving fruits that 
is being done at the South Dakota station. 


THE CONVENTION OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—This gathering to- 
gether of the officers of the state horticultural societies of the country was 
held, as announced, on Oct. 26th in Horticultural Hall at the World’s Fair. 
No report of the meeting isyetat hand. Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, who 
is at this time assisting at the Minnesota exhibit at the fair, presented the first 
topic to the meeting, ‘‘How to Increase the Membership of a Horticultural 
Society.’? Mr. Yahnke has had an opportunity to watch the process in Min- 
nesota and is well qualified to speak on the subject. 


A. H. REED AND THE MCLEOD CouNTy HORTICULTURAL Socity.-—Cap- 
tain A. H. Reed, of Glencoe, one of the enthusiastic workers in this society, 
has during the past year succeeded in organizing a local society in his vicinity, 
called the McLeod County Horticultural Society, with a membership of nine- 
teen who have joined the organization asa result of his personal solicitation. 
There ought to be an organization of this kind in every county of the state, 
and there would be if in each county there was a member with the degree of 
zeal and impulse for service shown by Captain Reed. 


BRINGING OUT THE APPLE SEEDLINGS.—‘‘A good way to bring out the 
seedlings in the state is for the county fair managers to offer liberal premiums 
on seedling apples. 

‘‘At our recent county fair nine premiums were offered on seedlings,as fol- 
lows: three premiums from three dollars down on sour winter apples, three 
premiums from three dollars down on sweet winter apples and three premiums 
from three dollars downon fall apples. Asa result about thirty seedlings were 
exhibited, and out of the lot about twenty were from trees sent out by Mr. 
Gideon many yearsago. The farmers here are sufficiently aroused sothat every 
road-side tree is being watched and now and then one transplanted to the 
home grounds.”’ L. P. H. Higby, Sec’y So. Minn. Hort. Soc’y. 


GREEN’S VEGETABLE GARDENING AS A PREMIUM.—This very practical 
work on vegetable gardening by Prof. Samuel B. Green is now offered with a 
substantial paper binding at a price that the horticultural society can afford to 
give it as a premium in connection with the securing of new members to 
the society. Any member sending in a new member for the year 1905 may 
now receive a copy of this book. It occupies the same field as regards: the 
growing of vegetables that ‘‘Amateur Fruit Growing’’ does to growing fruit 
and will be found of equal value. to those interested in this subject. A copy 
can be purchased of the secretary also for $ .50 postpaid. 


FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE ANNUAL MEETING.—It is the ambition of the 
officers of the horticultural society to make the fruit exhibit at the coming 
annual meeting the largest ever shown at any of our gatherings, and judging 
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by the fruit now in storage it seems likely to be so. With the co-operation of 
the members it can easily be brought about. Members attending the meeting 
are urgently requested to make all the entries possible in every class. In 
some cases the premiums bave been slightly increased over last year, and a 
number of special premiums are being offered as additional inducements. To 
make the best exhibit we have ever made, however, is sufficient inducement 
to the members to bring about the best results. 


SEEDLING APPLES AT THE WINTER MEETING.—As last year, an even 
$100 00 is offered for premiums on seedling apples at the coming annua] 
meeting of this society, to be divided pro rata amongst the exhibitors of seed- 
lings possessing commercial value. Entries in this class may be made from 
western Wisconsin, northern Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota and Mani- 
toba. We hope for a full display of the seedlings of the northwest. Theseedling 
apple exhibit last year was the most interesting part of the splendid fruit dis- 
play made at the meeting. No exhibitor within these limits is barred, and the 
fact that seedlings have been shown and taken premiums previously will not 
interfere with their being exhibited and taking premiums again this year. 
Bring out all of the good seedling apples. 


PROGRAM OF ANNUAL MEETING.—The program of the annual meeting 
of this society, to be held in Minneapolis December sixth to ninth, four days, 
is now practically complete and will go to the printer Nov. Ist, to be ready 
for mailing to the members Noy. 15th. The sessions will be held in the 
Unitarian Church, where we were so splendidly accommodated last year. The 
acoustic properties of the audience room are almost perfect, and there is no 
difficulty in hearing members in any part of the hall. As the fruit room is on 
the floor below there is no confusion or noise from this source to interfere with 
the interest of the meetings. Look over the program and see what you are 
specially interested in and plan to be there in attendance that particular ses- 
sion or, better still, come Thursday morning and stay till Friday night—and 
above all things don’t miss the society banquet, to be held Thursday evening. 
Everything points to the fact that this will be the most popular and successful 
gathering the Minnesota society has ever held. Hotel Vendome will be as 
heretofore the headquarters of the members. A room can be engaged before- 
hand for the mesting if desired. 


RED CEDAR AS A CAUSE OF RUST ON WEALTHY APPLES.—In a letter 
from Prof. Wheeler of South Dakota, he states that he recently visited 
an orchard in that state and found the Wealthy trees very badly affected by 
rust, although other varieties appeared to be quite healthy. He also states 
that there are a large number of junipers (red cedar) on that place, and he 
thinks they are probably responsible for harboring the disease, as they are 
thickly covered with cedar apples, and many of them are dying as the result 
of this disease. This is interesting from the fact that the Wealthy is never 
seriously injured by leaf rust inthis section, nor are any of our apples seriously 
injured in this way except in special locations. 

It should be more generally known that the fungus that causes the rust 
on apples passes one stage of its life on the red cedar, where it produces 
swellings which in the late spring or early summer push out long, gelatinous, 
scarlet horns, often two inches long, and these are very conspicuous in such 
trees. In some parts of the country the only way of getting rid of rust has 
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been to destroy the red ceder. It is possible that some of the readers of the 
‘‘Horticulturist’’ are troubled in this way, and have seen this peculiar growth 
on the red cedar and have not known what it was. 

In a long trip this was one of the few places in which Prof. Wheeler 
found the Wealthy rusted. It was also one of the few places in which red 
cedar was very abundant. PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN. 


THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT ST. Lovuis.—The Minnesota fruit 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair is being well maintained. A very full assortment 
of nearly all the varieties of fruit grown in Minnesota have been displayed 
there in their proper season. Atthe present wiiting, October 24th, the only 
fruits being shown are grapes and apples, including a large number of vari- 
eties of each. The grapes are being sent down from cold storage in Minne- 
apolis, where sufficient quantities are being held to maintain the exhibit until 
the close of the fair, on December 1st. The apples. being used are sent in 
part from Minneapolis cold storage and part of them from the cold storage at 
the home of J. A. Howard, of Hammond, and some are being held in cold 
storage at St. Louis. There are something like sixty bushels of apples in stor- 
age for this purpose,most of which fruit is very fine indeed. Judging by the 
reports that come to the writer from those visiting the fair, for the size of the. 
exhibit Minnesota is making as fine a display as any other state showing in 
Horticultural Hall. Prof. S. B. Green writing from St. Louis under date of 
Oct. 12th says of the exhibit, ‘‘The exhibit is exceedingly creditable and 
elicits much favorable commendation from visitors and judges. Those fine 
Wolf River from Yahnke are especially good.’’ Mr. Redpath writing under 
the same date says, ‘‘I think our fruit is fine and attracts as much attention as 
any in the hall.’’ 

Inquiries are coming inas to what medals have been awarded to Min- 
nesota exhibitors on fruit. I understand that some awards have been made, 
but the judges are keeping this information until about the close of the fair, 
when the purpose is, I believe, to give it out all at onetime. This is what I 
learn in regard to it. 

The windmill exhibit of the Jewell Nursery Company at the state fair, 
which was transferred from there to the World’s Fair, has been completed 
some weeks and is, of course, attracting a great deal of attention. An electric 


motor has been put in to run the sails, so that it is now in complete working 
order. 


N. B.—Since writing the above aletter from Mr. Redpath dated Oct. 24th 
says, ‘ We received this morning thirty-two quarts of cranberries. They are 
as fine as I ever saw. Eight quarts of them are on the vines tied into bunches. 
The people admire our fruit and tell us it is the finest in the hall. 


GROWING TREES ON THEIR OWN Roots.—I saw an inquiry as to whether 
any one here was growing trees on their own roots, etc. 

Iam in an experimental way and have some Early Strawberry, Sweet 
Russet, Martha, Virginia and Wealthy trees grown by the layering method. 
I just bend down a limb that is near enough to the ground and place it in a hole 
about eight or ten inches deep. The limb must be long enough so the tip 
comes to the surface of the ground again. 

They are very fine trees except the Wealthy and Martha, which do not 
root readily. I shall report when these trees come into fruiting. Am highly 
pleased with the method so far and think it is the cheapest and easiest way to 
gtow them, especially those that root readily. Haven’t succeeded in rooting 
plums yet. A. T. McKIBBEN, Ramey, Minn, 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLET, ERECTED IN MEMORY OF JOHN S. HARRIS 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, MINN. STATE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


THE MINNESOTA 
HORTICULTURIST. 


VOL. 32. DECEMBER, 1904. No. 12. 


THE JOHN S. HARRIS MEMORIAL TABLET. 
S. M. OWEN, CHAIRMAN, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mr. President, I will not talk very long, because it will not take 
nearly so long to tell about what, we did as it took to have it done. 
You will remember, perhaps, that a year ago the entire sum that 
was received in the purchase of tickets for the usual banquet of this 
society was devoted to the purchase of a memorial tablet to the late 
Mr. Harris. The Farm, Stock and Home Company paid the entire 
cost of the banquet, which left in the hands of the treasurer $110. 
It was believed that for this sum a simple tablet could be procured 
that would contain a medallion portrait of Mr. Harris, but the com- 
mittee was unable to find an artist in Minneapolis or St. Paul who 
could model the medallion in a satisfactory manner, and subse- 
quently we found, and largely by reason of great good luck, that we 
could possibly get a bronze tablet, which would be very much 
preferable if we could get it, because the bronze is nearly inde- 
structible, it would go through a hot fire without injury—so it would 
be a more lasting tribute. The expense of a bronze tablet is 
very much greater, as a rule, but fortunately we found a lady in the 
city who, although she is classed as an amateur, has a wonderful 
aptitude for modeling in clay. Mrs. Backus, the lady in question, 
took a very small snapshot picture of Mr. Harris that gave a profile 
view of him. This little picture was about 214x3% in. in size, and 
very indistinct, and from that picture Mrs. Backus made the model 
in clay which you see in bronze here today. It was a remarkable 
piece of work, and if we had not been so fortunate as to secure this 
lady to do the work it would have cost very much more money than 
it did cost us. 

We were also fortunate in having the bronze cast made. It was 
made in Chicago, and largely on account of the cause it was done 
much under the regular price. Therefore we were able to secure 
this bronze tablet as you see it here, representing Mr. Harris in 
such a characteristic attitude and in such a characteristic occupation 
that it seems to me it makes it particularly pleasing to all of us who 
knew him, and especially to you who associated with him so much 
in this society. The tablet, as you know, is to find a permanent 
-home in the main class room in the horticultural building over at the 
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state farm school; and there I understand it is to be accompanied 
by the portraits of other eminent horticulturists, not only of this 
state, but of other states; and the whole group, I hope, will serve 
as an inspiration to those who will gather there for instruction. It 


will not only inspire them in their work, but will give them to under- 


stand that the people of the state are willing to recognize in a fitting 
and substantial manner ahy eminence & ines oon U2 may attain. 


Memorial 4[our. 


In special commemoration of W. W. Pendergast, E. H. S. Dartt and 
Jas. T. Grimes, all of whom died during the preceding year. 


MEMORIAL HOUR ADDRESS. 
S. M. OWEN, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Whatever contribution 
I may make to this occasion will be a spontaneous one from the 
heart. I assure you the head has had no previous work and has 
made no previous preparation for what I shall say. In fact, at this 
moment I do not know myself what I will say. 

Before proceeding to speak of the three members whose mem- 
ories we are to commemorate today, I think it is proper to say that 
the shadow of death thas fallen upon two of our living members, 


that upon our stricken and beloved president in the loss of the wife: 


of his bosom and the mother of his children, and in the affliction 
of our other brother, Mr. Elliot, whose family has also been stricken 
in the death of a sister. We should remember these men in their 
affliction if for no other purpose than that we may be able to say 
hereafter that while they are sorrowing in their homes at this 
moment, as they are, that we here had been thoughtful of them, 
and I believe they are conscious of the sympathy we have for. them, 
and that that sympathy in this hour will help them to bear the burden 
of the great affliction that has fallen upon them. 

It seems to me these recent deaths are calculated to attune our 
hearts to a more feeling and a more sympathetic participation in 
this little memorial service we are about to take part in. 

This memorial hour of this society I regard as one of the sweetest 
as well as one of the most appropriate of all its work. It is so 
natural in this organization, meeting as it does at least two times a 
year, and bringing together substantially the same individuals every 
time, which brings with it an intercourse and an interchange of 
thought and a communion of spirit that greatly appeals to us and 
that deserves this sort of recognition of the memory of those who 
go before us. 

This occasion is getting to be almost if not quite an annual one. 
As the society grows in years it must necessarily he so. The mem- 
bership of this society that is now conscious only to our memory 
and to our recollection of them, is getting larger every year, and 
the responses to the roll call of this society that can be heard only 


hs 
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by the soul are growing more and more numerous every year. The 
list is now a long one, but we have the fondest recollection of them 
all. There is no disposition to forget a single one, but those who 
have departed within the past year are the ones whom we propose to 
speak of more particularly today. 

And what shall I say of them that you iD not already know? 
They were friends of yours, they were brothers of yours. Many 
of them were contemporaneous with you in the settlement and de- 
velopment of this state, co-workers for years and years, and, of 
course, you knew these men better as you knew them longer than I. 
They were men, speaking of them as a group, that were well fitted 
for the stations they occupied, well fitted to do the work they did. 
They were pioneers, all of them, and they were well calculated to 
make that fight of civilization against barbarism that they were 
compelled to participate in; and in doing that they laid the founda- 
tion of the development of the state, of its industries that we now 
enjoy, and so much of which is to form their memorial, that which 
is due to them for the work they did in developing the fruit interests 
of the state in existence. 

I wish to speak first of our late lamented president, whom you 
all remember that brief year ago. It seems to me it cannot be a 
year ago, as I come before this meeting now; it seems to me as 
though I could turn around and see him behind me presiding as he 
did that short year ago. You all remember what a pleasing pres- 
ence he had in presiding over the deliberations of this society. He 
was always genial, always humorous, but ever with a quiet dignity 
that lay behind it all. In the manner of his speech and the look 
of his eye was reflected the kindness and tenderness that was in 
his heart. 

He not only did a great work in developing the fruit interests 
of the state, but he also did a great work in developing the educa- 
tional and other important interests of the state. I cannot think 
of any man in whom we can honor ourselves more than we can 
honor ourselves in the late lamented Mr. Pendergast. He perhaps 
had opportunities to make himself more conspicuous in life than 
the other members whose memories we are commemorating now, 
and perhaps for that réason he occupied a more conspicuous position 
in the public eye. That might have been largely an accident on 
his part. Perhaps one of the other men similarly situated would 
have done as well, though probably not with the same element of 
popular favor, because of the difference in congenital and character- 
istic personal presence. 

A year ago at this time Mr. Pendergast and Mr. Grimes were 
both with us. Mr. Dartt was not with us, because he was already 
failing in health, which would not permit his coming here. I[ think 
that was the first meeting he had missed for a good many years. 
There were very few meetings of this kind held by this organiza- 
tion at which he was not present. Mr. Dartt did a great work, 
not only on his own account, but he did an earnest, enthusiastic and 
faithful work as superintendent of one of the state stations for the 
development of fruit. He might not have accomplished all that 
we would desire; it is doubtful if any man, even a young man, could 
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live long enough now to accomplish what is desired in the way of 
fruit development in this state, yet what he did he did disinterestedly, 
conscientiously. He was ever industrious in his work and faithful 
in the discharge of his duties imposed upon him. He was always 
a public spirited man, with an especial enthusiasm in the way of 
helping to beautify and improve his town and making it a pleasant 
abiding place, and in that work he did what should commend itself 
to us and make us esteem his memory more faithfully. He may 
have had some characteristics that were not pleasing to everybody, 
but who of us have not? We must not judge a man by those quali- 
ties, no more than we must judge a man by physical peculiarities. 
Men are born with both of these peculiarities, and they are no more 
responsible for the one than for the other. I can remember nothing ~ 
in relation to Mr. Dartt that was not of the most pleasant kind. To 
me he was always genial, affable, cheerful and humorous, and his 
deportment was all that any one could ask of a Christian gentleman. 

With Mr. Grimes I had perhaps the least personal acquaintance 
of any of the three, but I do not see how any one, even a stranger, 
could look into that pleasant, genial face of Mr. Grimes without 
being able to say to himself, “Here, I am sure, I have met a man.” 
His work, just what he did or what he accomplished in his particu- 
lar line of fruit growing I should have to leave to others to speak of 
who knew him better than I did and who knew his work better 
than I. But as for the man, his characteristics, his character, his 
principle, too much cannot be said. It is something pleasant and 
ought to be for all of you to think that we have had a man of such 
character, such usefulness, such commendable qualities generally, 
associated with us. In fact, it is such men that have made this so- 
ciety what it is; that have made it an eminently useful and helpful 
society, as it is, and have enabled it to do the work that people who 
are to live after us will enjoy for long years after all of us are gone. 

What I have said in this connection of these men who have gone 
before us I can say of many who are yet living; they who are men 
with whom we are all proud to associate, they who are going on 
and doing the work which we always commended so highly in those 
who have gone before; they who, we do not know how soon, will 
be the subject of a memorial occasion like ‘this; and it will do no 
harm if we say or think of them a few things now that we would 
say and think of them at that time. 

Let us participate in this occasion with more unction, with more 
feeling, inspired by this thought, that many of the young are coming | 
on; in fact, the element of youth in this society is very much larger 
proportionately than it was years ago when I first became familiar 
with the society. Then the faces of the young was a very small 
element, indeed, in the makeup of its audiences, but now, I am happy 
to say, it is a large element. And let us all commemorate these 
workers who have gone before and by thinking more kindly of 
the aged who are still with us encourage the young to emulate 
their example, with the consciousness that they too will be similarly 
remembered when their whitened hairs are finally laid low. 

We have much in an occasion of this kind to give us thought, it 
causes us to realize that there are things on earth of more importance 
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than the dollars we are after, or the apples we aspire to, or the fruit 
that we would perfect. 

I said in the opening that I did not know what I was going to 
talk about, and I scarcely now know what I have been talking about. 
The truth is that my heart is full of the spirit of this occasion, and 
if we could all feel as I do just now I am sure that this occasion, 
this hour would have as much to do in improving men and women 
as any hour we spend in trying to improve apples and other fruits. 


MEMORIAL HOUR ADDRESS. 
A. J. PHILIPS, WEST SALEM, WIS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of this So- 
cietv: Mr. Owen has covered the ground very ftlly, and I have not 
the knowledge, I have not the ability, and I am not familiar enough 
with the lives of these men to add anything to what Mr. Owen has 
said that would make any impression upon your minds. All I can 
hope to offer is perhaps a few words about the worth and the use- 
fulness of these men. 

As far as Mr. Pendergast is concerned, Mr. Owen has very 
fittingly described him. He was one of the most genial presiding 
officers I ever saw. He always had a fund of humor in things that 
he said that would take with the audience, and an audience would 
respect him and like him for it. He was just as pleasant when 
you met him at the hotel as he was when presiding in this room. 
He was a pleasant man to greet wherever you met him. You could 
see in his countenance that he was a Christian man. I do not know 
whether he belonged to a Christian church, and [I do not care, he 
was a man who meant to do right. 

Of Mr. Grimes I can say that I always had very much respect 
for him. I met him and his wife a number of times, and at the 
summer meetings he was always present, and he was always cheer- 
ful and full of kindness. He never said as much as the rest of us, 
but he was a well informed man, and one thing for which I shall 
always cherish his memory was that he was the first man to call my 
attention to the Virginia crab. He sent me my first tree. He made 
it possible for me to produce that tree which I have given. to Pro- 
fessor Green, thinking it might be an inspiration for some young 
men at the school. It is a very fine tree, but I thought it would do 
more good there than it would where it was before, and that at the 
school of agriculture, where they take such great pains to train the 
young.men for the work we are doing now, that it might be a valu- 
able lesson in doing that work. Mr. Grimes made it possible to do 
that; he recommended the stock and then sent me the tree, and I 
have always honored and revered him for it. 

In regard to Mr. Dartt: I was more intimately acquainted with 
Uncle Dartt than with the other two. Mr. Dartt was on my mind 
during the entire meeting last year. “I always missed him, I always 
loved to hear him, whether it was here or in Wisconsin or Iowa. I 
loved to be with him. We used to spar considerably. I recall one 
circumstance which shows one of his characteristics. During one 
of the meetings he said to me at the hotel, “It was a little dull this 
morning. Now, I am going to read a paper. on girdling and top- 
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working, and I want you to pitch into me when I get through. 
That will liven things up a little.’ He liked to see things move 
along. After he read his paper I did pitch into him. A stranger 
was in the room. On the way to lunch he asked Mr. Long, the re- 
porter, “Who is that fellow who spoke after Mr. Dartt.?” Mr. Long 
told him who it was. The man said, “I should think he would be 
ashamed to talk to Mr. Dartt like that, one of our oldest members. 
He said some things that many men would take as an insult.” Mr. 
Long said to him, “I guess you will find that it made no difference. 
You will probably see them coming down to dinner together.” He 
was right, we did go down to dinner together ; it made no difference 
at all. 

I liked Mr. Dartt. He was a guest at my home many times; 
my children liked him. He was odd in some things. One reason 
why I knew him better than the others was because he came from 
Wisconsin. He used to attend our meetings, and we felt that we 
had quite an interest in him. Last year I missed him in this meet- 
ing, and my mind was wandering down to Owatonna and wondering 
how he was. As soon as the meeting was over I took the train for 
Owatonna. Mr. Cashman met me at the depot and took me to his 
house. He knew me when I came into the room, but he was in a 
pretty bad condition and could not speak. His daughter insisted 
that I stay over night, and before night he improved so that he 
could speak a few words to me. The next morning I went in to see 
him, and he was so he could speak a little. He asked me about 
the meeting and what they said about the station. He also asked 
about Mr. Elliot and Prof. Green, and he finally said to his daugh- 
ter, “I cannot visit with Mr. Philips; I cannot talk with him. You 
go to my trunk and get out that old diary I have there that I brought 
from Wisconsin. Let him take that and go into the other room 
and read it. That will tell him what I did from the time I was a 
young man until the present time in horticulture. He will enjoy 
that better than talking to me.’ He could hardly move in his chair. 
He said to his daughter, “You go out of the room” (he was al- 
ways contrary) “and Mr. Philips will go.” I went out and sat 
down and read that diary. I found he began it in 1856. I would 
have liked to have kept it, but his daughter wanted to take it with 
her to California as a keepsake. 

I went through the park, I noticed his improvements, I could see 
what interest he had taken in horticulture—everything the man was 
connected with showed his characteristics. He was somewhat 
peculiar, and there were three things that he despised: those were 
a drunken man, a man that was spitting tobacco spit all around him 
and a dog. He did not like a dog. I used to talk to him about it, 
and I told him there were good dogs and bad dogs, but I could not 
change his mind. He did not like those three things. You go to 
Owatonna into the room where he lay sick and where he died, and 
you can see something of the fruits of his work. He took the first 
Scotch pine that he had planted and had them sawed up into lumber, 
and his room was fitted up with that lumber. The beautiful park 
that he left to the people of Owatonna will give them reason to re- 
member him for a long time. He laid out that park himself, he 
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improved it, he put bridges across the little streams and ravines, 
and he put signs on those bridges which nobody would have thought 
of except Uncle Dartt. He provided a place for the boys to fish and 
swim, and he had a place to cut ice. We went to the park at one 
time to see them play ball. All that he asked for the use of the park 
was that they should use it for the purpose for which it was made. 
He had a number of small boats on the little lake, and the last work 
he did he put in a little steamboat, but as a financial venture it was 
not a success. He had an eye to the welfare and comfort of the 
public and did what he could for it. 

You have an institution over here at St. Anthony Park where 
you are training young’ men and women from Minnesota and some 
from other states in the work that we are doing, only you are going 
to train them to do it better. I want to tell Prof. Green if he can 
give them, the training so that they will follow in the footsteps and 
emulate the examples of Prof. Pendergast, Mr. Grimes and Mr. 
Dartt he will be doing a great work. Hold these men up as ex- 
amples for the young men to follow. If they emulate those men 
they cannot go astray, and they will not only be useful men in the 
line of their chosen work, but they will be an honor to their com- 
munity and to the state. 


MEMORIAL HOUR ADDRESS. 
C. M. LORING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Something over forty 
years ago a young man came into the store where I was engaged 
in business, one of the finest looking, most pleasant faced men I 
ever met in my life. My heart went out to him immediately. His 
face was so fresh, his eye so bright, his manner so kindly that one 
could not help but love him. For quite a good many years I knew 
this man very ,very well. Circumstances made it necessary for 
me to be away from the state for quite a good many years, so that 
I did not see him again until I met him as president of this society. 
He still had the same kindly smile, the same pleasant manner and the 
same faculty of drawing people toward him. He had done a great 
deal of work, he had been an educator, he had done a great deal 
of work in horticulture, he was honored at home and all through 
the state. During the years that we had him here as president of 
this society, as the time of the meeting approached one of the pleas- 
ures we looked forward to was that we should meet Mr. Pendergast. 

Last summer we had a call saying that he had passed away. 
Quite a large number of gentlemen from the two cities went up to 
Hutchinson to attend the funeral. We found his remains lying in 
the casket on the lawn that he had sown, under the trees that he 
had planted, surrounded by the flowers which he loved so well, and 
the man who had done so much, whose life had been so useful, went 
to his rest surrounded by all of his neighbors and his friends from 
all over the country, who had come to pay a last tribute to his 
memory. There was a gathering there of the people whom he had 
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known for all the long time he had lived in that beautiful village. 
Kind words were said of him, as none other could have been said. 
The procession formed and followed his remains to the little ceme-— 
tery. He was laid away, surrounded by the friends of his early 
_youth and his old age, and some one said when we came away, “This 
is the pleasantest funeral I ever attended.” That was really true. 
We could not have a feeling of regret only that we should never 
see him more. We felt that his life’s work was done, that he had 
passed into the rest to which he was so justly entitled. We shall 
miss him here year after year as we gather at our annual meeting, 
yet we shall have blessed memories and a thankful feeling that we 
knew him and that we loved him. 

Mr. Dartt I met nearly forty years ago as one of the earliest 
members of this society. I knew him only as I met him at these 
meetings. I knew him to be an earnest, conscientious and en- 
thusiastic horticulturist. I knew that he felt that he was doing 
something for the good of the state, and I knew that he really 
wished to do something for the state, and I believe that he did. We 
shall miss him at the meetings, especially the older members of 
the society. We shall miss him for the energetic talk that the 
gentleman who preceded me mentioned, and he did many times 
enliven the meeting, but at the same time he told us something that 
we were all glad to hear and to know. 

Mr. J. T, Grimes, the other member who has passed away, was 
one of my earliest friends when I came to this city. He was here 
several years before I came. He was always to me the same kind, 
friendly gentleman. It is said that “An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” Mr. Grimes was the personification of an honest 
man. I have known him socially and in a business way, and I al- 
ways found him to be just the same honorable, upright and gener- 
ous man. He was a most enthusiastic horticulturist, and his home 
was an ideal one. It was then a farm quite a little distance from 
the city, as we considered it at that time. It was surrounded with 
all the beautiful things that nature could give him to plant. He 
had trees, shrubs and flowers. Everything that was new he had, 
and I think we are very largely indebted to him for many of the 
beautiful shrubs that we see around in our grounds today. The 
last time I met him was at the summer meeting of the horticultural 
society. He was nearly blind, and yet he was going about trying 
to see the fruit, feeling of it with his hands in a loving way. His 
daughter was with him and directed him to the various points of 
interest to him. He said to me, “I was hardly able to get here, but 
I had to come.” We were all glad to see him. 

He has done his life work. His name will be honored in this 
community where he lived so long, and we can only hope that when 
we older members of this association pass away that we may have 
the same kind sentiments expressed toward us that I know we all 
feel and express toward his memory. 
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MEMORIAL HOUR ADDRESS. 
O. C. GREGG, LYND. 


Mr. President and Members of the Horticultural Society: I do 
not know how you were impressed with that organ solo, but I want 
to premise my remarks by telling you how it affected me. I am 
not a musician, but I think, I know, in fact, that I was born with 
a love of harmony, and as I listened to those sweet strains from the 
organ they: were interpreted to me. First, there were those strains 
which always betoken sadness and mournfulness that is always oc- 
casioned by death—and when we consider it from the standpoint 
of nature there is nothing but gloom and sadness associated with 
it. One of the brightest men of the century said when looking into 
a tomb that it was “a windowless tomb.” But every human being 
has another element in him aside from that of mind, which is com- 
monly called the soul, and as I listened to that solo I found there 
were strains in it that were suggestive of triumph, and I said to 
myself, as I now say to you, they were exceedingly appropriate, 
because you with me believe when we speak of death we do not think 
of it alone from the standpoint of nature, which speaks to us only 
of sadness and sorrow and mourning as those that have no hope, 
but we think of it in another light, that betokens and makes us have 
firm faith in a higher and better existence. And I do not speak in 
fulsome praise, nor do I multiply words when I say that when we 
assemble here this afternoon to pay respect to those three men that 
we shall think of them as still living. I have no scientific proof of 
the fact, but I cultivate the faith that although they do pass into a 
higher plane of existence they still see us. I think so very fre- 
quently of my old father whose portrait hangs over my desk at 
home, and ever since I was a little boy I have cherished the belief 
that my mother, who passed away when I was a child six years old, 
nevertheless has watched over me and cared for me. John Wesley 
said of his people, “It can be well said of them, they die well,” 
and the proof of the strength of that: statement lies in the fact that 
it has been received and handed down to us for over one hundred 
years. That phrase carried the idea that the dying hour was the 
merit and measure of life. I think there is a better measure and 
which I would rather have said of me, and that is that ‘“‘he lived 
well.” 

I have a few words to say concerning Prof. Pendergast, be- 
cause with him I was well acquainted, and you know, friends, if 
you knew him at all, it is a truthful statement when I say that Pro- 
fessor Pendergast lived well. I wish to call to your attention what 
I believe to be a great fact in human life, that the best things, the 
best in us, is the last to appear. Look over the history of the world, 
and we have testimony abounding giving proof of a strong’ physical 
organization. Athletics have abounded almost from the beginning 
of history. And they have multiplied until we have rare examples 
many times multiplied of men who have excelled in mental strength 
and power to grasp things. After the mental comes the moral. 
And today it is safe to say that we have a measure of soul life of a 
man developed with the physical life, and when we speak of Prof. 
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Pendergast we measure him by that life. Best of all, as I remember 
him, having been in contact with him for some eighteen years, that 
life seemed to him as being the essential point. It was emphasized 
in his government as a teacher and as superintendent of our farm 
school. It was spontaneous with him; he governed by kindness, 
because he believed in kindness and love; and he governed well be- 
cause he appealed to the most noble and the highest instincts of the 
people with whom he was brought in contact. It was one of those 
indications of the higher portion of our life. He was exceedingly 
charitable in his conversation, and the more I see of men and the 
more I study society the more I am inclined to place great stress 
on that type of life that is charitable of the faults and shortcomings 
of others. And with Professor Pendergast I want to speak a kind 
word for my and your old friend, Col. John H. Stevens. Both of 
them were similar in this respect. When we had occasion to speak 
of others in a spirit of criticism they would have a sense of pain 
in their countenances, and they would cast about for something good 
to say of them. I want to bear testimony to the fact that Professor 
Pendergast used his tongue exceedingly well. He lived near to 
nature’s heart. I remember I was one day sitting in his office in the 
capitol building when he said to me, “Mr. Gregg, I think very much 
more of the meney I get from my farm than I do of my salary.” 
Do you know what it meant? You understand. The fruitage of 
the soil was dear to him. The money only measured his love for 
the product of the soil. That was why he became a member of the 
horticultural society. That was why he enjoyed himself in this 
society. That is why toward the close of his life he took so much 
pleasure in his home in the country and gave it his most careful 
attention. , 

My time is expired, and I close by saying I wish this world had 
a greater number of those who live and measure up to the standard 
of life like our old friend and horticultural associate, Professor W. 
W. Pendergast. 


OUR COUSINS, THE TREES. 
MRS. FLORENCE BARTON LORING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Though we can no longer cling to the “creed outworn” of the 
pagan, believing every tree to represent the abode of a wood-nymph, 
yet some of us regard these most lovable objects of inanimate na- 
ture with an emotion at once more intimate and no less appreciative 
and human. : 

The dryad of ancient days was the daughter of superstition and 
poesy: a lovely being, but somewhat elusive, except to the ultra 
imaginative person; whereas our cousin, the tree, in modern days, 
unaided by any interest beside that appertaining to itself, to the 
seeing mind and feeling heart, affords an object of reverence, so- 
licitude, admiration and affection unequalled by aught that lacks 
the breath of life. 

. You will remember that Lowell, in his poem of “Under the Wil- 
lows,” alludes to this relationship in the following beautiful lines: . 
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“T care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim; 
But I in June am midway to believe 

A tree among my far progenitors. 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us. Surely there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 
And condescend to me, and call me cousin. 


“And I have many a lifelong, leafy friend, 
Never estranged nor careful of my soul, 
That knows I hate the axe, and welcomes me 
Within his tent as if I were a bird, 

Or other free companion of the earth, 

Yet undegenerate to the shifts of men.” 


You will notice that he adopts no air of patronage in mentioning 
the closeness of this bond, but instead, uses the expression, “they 
consent and condescend,”’ which denotes the true tree-lover, and 
affords a vast contrast to the complacent air of human superiority 
which Tennyson displays in his equally noted poem, “The Talking 
Oak.” Many other American authors, like Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Holmes, Burroughs, Aldrich and Schwarz, avoid, as well, a pomp- 
ous attitude toward “our cousins” in their published writings, and 
we can read such books with a warm interest denied to the less 
sympathetic writer. The poet’s thought in tracing his ancestry 
back of the ape to the tree is an idea certainly more pleasing to the 
fancy than the bald statement of the law of evolution; and his ha- 
tred of the axe finds response in many a breast, even though we 
meekly resign ourselves, the next moment, as a convert to the meth- 
ods of the scientific forester. His self-congratulation that the 
leafy friend is a lifelong one, never estranged or over-zealous, is a 
feeling that we all have had reason to experience, at times, when 
some human friend has injured our sensibilities so that we crave 
comprehension and consolation. Mother Nature is not always able, 
in many of her manifestations, to readily adjust herself to our more 
sorrowful or tragic moods; for we then gaze almost reproachfully 
at the sun—he is too brilliant ; at the sky—it is too blue; at the brook 
—it babbles of glee; at the ocean—its terrific sublimity passes us by. 
The immovable mountains, aspiring to heaven, are more akin, but 
their remote grandeur leaves us unconsoled, and it remains for our 
cousins, the trees, to apply a soothing balm to the wounded spirit. 
It is then, mayhap, that one ponders most fervently upon their 
beauty and endearing qualities. 

Stately benignity seems embodied in the oak, elm, beech, linden, 
chestnut, maple, pine and others of the larger growth, while the 
smaller varieties claim recognition like childhood’s playmates and 
the host of edible fruit-bearing species spread their choice stores 
invitingly, with never tiring hospitality. They all appeal to us, each 
in his own way and in our own way; for personal predilection 
counts for much in determining preference on the part of our leafy 
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friends, and the associations of early youth are an important factor 
also. Who can ever gaze unmoved upon the trees most clearly 
pictured in the memories of childhood? The varieties of oak, native 
to this state, were the constant companions of my youthful rambles, 
and the intimacy thus begun in early days will last, undiminished, 
to my latest breath. To “another, the elm might be dearest, from 
a similar cause, while to the individual born and bred in the moun- 
tain ranges of New Mexico, Arizona or California some storm- 
racked conifer will dearer prove than any beautiful specimen of a 


The largest elm in at Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


favored but alien clime. - The human exception to this rule is fur- 
nished by the nature in which familiarity always breeds contempt. 
This class invariably undervalues home ties and relations to unduly 
glorify exotic growth, either in vegetation or humanity. 

Thus, w hile the majority recognizes all trees as kin, our first 
cousins among them differ with the individual. And here let us 
pause to advance the general proposition that it is the lover, seem- 
ingly, who determines the situation usually—not the beloved. In 
the majority of instances, through some blessed law of affection, ’tis 
the one who gives most who receives most; and so do our leafy re- 
lations only yield their secrets and love lavishly to those who care 
understandingly and yearn deeply for their companionship! Also, 
they are no respecter of persons—their best is given as generously 
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to you or me as to a queen or emperor. And what is this “best” 
that is never withheld, unless we lack receptivity? [The rightful 
claims of the forester, lumberman and artisan, or the man of com- 
merce, have no place in this exposition, as practical compulsion 
here plays the major part; and this theme is concerned only with 
free gifts between those who are akin.] Their faculty of entering 
into our sorrows, with comprehension rare, has already received its 
mention; and their power to rejoice with us, in moments of delight 
or exultation, knows no limit. If their arms seem striving to em- 
brace us, their leaves to murmur tender, murmurous phrases, and 
their patient, beauteous personality persuasively to whisper of en- 
durance and hope in our hours of grief, just as surely in our joyous 


The Minnesota elm on farm of A. C. Loring, at Lake Minnetonka. 


days do their branches toss with happy glee, their leaves ripple with 
laughter and their whole aspect breathe of good cheer. 

The adaptability of “our cousins” breeds in us, too, a philosophic 
calm concerning environment. Some species are naturally gregari- 
ous, others preferring a more solitary situation: this one selects the 
rich loam of a valley for its habitat ; that, the more sterile land of the 
hill; while many thrive best in a northern climate, and others creep 
toward a tropical heat; but should fate or man interfere with this 
natural order of things, our tree-philosopher adapts itself to changed 
conditions as far as Mother Nature will permit. 

Both in summer and winter do we owe them a debt for provid- 
ing homes for our feathered songsters, and during the latter season 
a genial fancy makes us almost believe that the enduring foliage 
of the evergreens, and the dried leaves still clinging to some of our 
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forest trees, seek to remind humanity of the departed summer only 
to inspire faith in the coming spring. 

This reminder, or illusion, is more eagerly welcomed by some 
of us than are bizarre effects provided by imported specimens or 
so-called improved varieties, which seem to anticipate the autumn 
while yet the summer lives in undiminished splendor. These purple, 
red or yellow trees and shrubs savor of the abnormal, and we glance 
at them askance, claiming no closer communion, much as we would 
be likely to avoid an unbalanced nature among humankind. In 
autumn, when bright hues reign, their peculiar traits are lost in the 
general revel of gorgeous coloring, as unequal or distorted natures 
may, amidst unusual circumstances; in seasons of stress or great 
festivity, in company with others, seem lost—or, appropriate enough, 
during the general commotion affecting all. 

Nature plants ‘‘our cousins” in an inimitable manner, a manner 
most difficult to copy, even by a landscape expert.. When one views 
Some scene of surpassing beauty untouched by man, the untram- 
meled, pure design, so perfect as a whole and in detail, holds a secret 
in its perfection that is yet unsolved by the artist, landscape archi- 
tect or nature-lover. While viewing the scene with admiration, one 
gazes into paradise, a paradise that assumes a sphinx-like transition 
when one seeks to penetrate the why and wherefore of its complete- 
ness. 

It requires no prophet to predict that, some day, as now in 
Europe, through the necessities of practical forestry, our woods 
compassing any size will gradually become artificial in appearance ; 
ultimately, to a considerable extent, beauty will be sacrificed to 
utility ; which leads the tree-lover of today to reflect, half sadly, that 
while coming centuries may achieve victories in science, art, in- 
vention and altruism, surpassing the wildest dreams or hopes of the 
present generation, one boon will be denied that coming race of men, 
unrestrained, natural intercourse with “our cousins, the trees” ! 

In conclusion, even the most careless and light-hearted among 
us at times will picture the last resting place, where, perhaps willing- 
ly, we are fated to lay us down to sleep. And what, in connection 
with the surroundings, is most prominent in the mind? A cold, 
pretentious marble monument or a tree that will lean lovingly o’er 
the departed one, yielding protection and sweetly if vaguely hinting 
consolation to the living? 

And in our dreams of the hereafter, can we not echo these senti- 
ments -— 

“Lord of the world to be, ; 
Build me no jasper palace, 
But the young leaf on the tree, 
And the young bloom on the trellis !” 
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THE SUCCESSFUL APPLE ORCHARD OF THE FUTURE, 
H. V. POORE, BIRD ISLAND. 


The too often dying out of apple trees before fruiting, and the 
very few years of fruiting of those trees that live long enough to 
bear fruit, has convinced me that something is wrong and that I 
need not look for success upon lines that I have been following for 
the past twenty years. 

My experience with apple trees has been such that the different 
tunes which tree agents harp upon have no more charms for me. 


Mr. Hamlin V. Poore and seven-year old Plumb Cider apple tree. 


At one time it sounded nice to hear of the long-scion grafting 
Epes the short-grafting process and the budding process; of the 
wide leaf immunity from “blight, etc.: but the charm is broken, and 
I have come to where I shall depend upon my experience and com- 
mon sense to guide me in producing a successful apple orchard. 
Where I am located the soil is deep, rich and porous, which 
applies also to the subsoil to a depth of twenty feet or more, giving” 
all the promise I could ask for successful and healthy crowth. 
Therefore, I must look to other causes and conditions to account for 
the short life of my apple trees. I find that in some seasons, owing 
to drouth, the soil becomes extremely dry to a depth of four to six 
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feet; also in winter if there is no snow to protect the ground from 
freezing deeply it becomes frozen to the depth of three and four 
feet. I find conditions, therefore, very trying to the vitality of the 
apple tree; especially so if the tree has been taxed by fruiting 
heavily. So when I consider the methods adopted in the propaga- 
tion of apple trees, I believe those methods are against the tree pass- 
ing successfully through the unfavorable conditions just mentioned. 
Very few trees regain the tap-root condition so necessary to help 
them withstand extremes of drouth and cold. 

If left to remain where planted after grafting, some would put 
down deep roots, but after remaining in a nursery two or three years 
the roots are cut off and the tree is planted in an orchard, and in 


View in orchard of Mr. Hamlin V. Poore, Bird Island. 


most instances the whole top left on. Owing to fertile soil and 
favorable weather for growth the tree grows ‘and appears thrifty, 
giving hope to the planter but of too short duration. 

Now I come to my method of producing a successful apple or- 
chard. I select seeds of apples grown in this state—the better the 
apple from which the seeds are selected the gréater the promise of 
choice seedlings being produced. These seeds I grow one year in 
nursery row, then I transplant to permanent orcharc 1, having of 
course the ground ready prepared and marked out. The greatest 
care must be observed in the preservation of the tap root. With 
spading fork, one forkful of earth is removed from the yearling tree, 
and the tree is then carefully pulled up, preserving in addition to 
the taproot all the lesser roots possible. By wrapping with wet 
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burlap the roots are protected from becoming dry in the air. In re- 
planting every care must be taken to get the taproot deep down 
again in its natural state. A forkful of earth is removed, and with a 
suitable iron rod a hole is made deep enough to admit putting the 
root down full length; then the hole is filled up with loose, fine earth 
and firmly packed. The tree is now in its permanent place, as near 
perfect in its root development as possible, which I consider most 
essential for success. 

All those trees which look most promising in growth, I will 
leave to bear fruit and will top-work later if fruit is not worthy in 
quality. Those trees which in growth appearance seem to tend to- 
wards crab variety, I will graft at once to known choice varieties. 
An orchard started as here suggested I am convinced will prove 
successful in its production of fruit and long life. 

Mr. Poore:. I have cited just what has been brought to my ob- 
servation through life. I know of trees planted in 1848 in southern 
Ohio at the time when they were introducing the root-grafting pro- 
cess, where one-half were root-grafts and the other half were 
stock-grafts. In 1898 I visited that orchard again and not a single 
root-grafted tree remained, while the stock grafts were still there. 
While I resided in Missouri in 1873 I took the first premium at the 
St. Louis fair for the best seedling apple. My brother-in-law being 
a nurseryman planted a large orchard, and in 1876 that orchard was 
bearing heavily. A year ago my brother-in-law was up here and 
told me that there was not one tree in that orchard alive today, but 
those five seedling trees are apparently just as hardy and thrifty 
as they were when I knew them last in 1873. I can account for it 
in no other way except the maintenance of the natural condition in 
the ground. Nature does something for us by helping to counter- 
act the influence of climate, etc. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to ask the gentleman how old his 
trees are now which he planted when they were one year old? 

Mr. Poore: After twenty years’ experience and close observa- 
tion I have just started my orchard. 

Mr. Yahnke: I have always planted young trees. My orchard 
is planted on a northwest slope, and, like Mr. Busse’s, it is an ideal 
spot because I have no other. (Laughter.) I had no other place 
to plant them, and in planting I used young trees. You can plant 
those young trees with long roots, and they will establish them- 
selves and will go down where they can get water. My trees are 
thirty feet above the level of the water, where every drop of water 
runs away, and I have some of those trees planted 16x32 feet, and 
they are interlocked in every way, and in the sixteen foot distance 
they are interlocked four feet. They are vigorous and thrifty after 
twenty years. I planted young trees, and I cannot emphasize that 
point enough. 

Mr. Rodell: In regard to the tap root, have you ever had any 
experience that would go to show that you get as good fruit from 
a tree with a tap root as from one that has no tap root? 

Mr. Poore: I believe an apple tree will not do as well and will 
not produce as heavily as from a root-grafted tree, but you take 
those trees that produce heavily, followed by a hard winter, and your 
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orchard is ready to be planted again. We make a great mistake in 
our reports about the hardiness of trees. One man will report one 
way, and another man will report his trees thrifty and healthy. If 
a tree fruits heavily its vitality is exhausted, and the hardiness of 
an apple depends upon so many conditions of soil, climate, etc. that 
we cannot say that an apple is hardy everywhere. I believe the 
hardy apples you have got here will prove a failure if you take 
them away from the conditions you have here. You cannot make a 
statement here in regard to anything, but some one will appear and 
give an experience exactly the reverse. Let us give the conditions 
under which we are laboring. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Kellogg: If there is any advantage in the whole-root sys- 
tem this man gets pretty near it. I would plant the seed where the 
apple tree should stand. I do not believe in the whole-root system. 
You will get the downward roots anyway. 

Mr. Patten: Mr. Yahnke seems to be very positive in his 
preference for a small tree. About thirty-five years ago when I 
came to northern Iowa there was a man living there by the name 
of Hyse, one of the most practical orchardists we ever had in that 
section of country, and there was another man living in Mitchell 
county, and their trees were six to eight inches in diameter. I 
had a good deal of business with those two men, and they were men 
who were practical orchardists, and those men would not plant 
small trees. They wanted the best three-year-old tree they could 
get, or even a tree four years old. My preference would be today, 
if I could get a two-year-old and a year-old tree, | would take the 
first of those trees, and I think it would stand more chances than 
any other tree you could select. 

Mr. Yahnke: Just one word more. We are both right, I 
think. (Laughter.) It is all right to plant a bigger tree if you 
have an ideal place to plant it, but when you have not an ideal place, 
like mine and Mr. Busse’s, where you have to plant your trees it is 
better to plant a young tree, because the roots will go down to seek 
water, while an older tree will bear more fruit. 

Mr. Philips: This is a matter upon which we are not agreed, 
and it is a question which comes up everywhere. I was delegated 
to plant a trial orchard in northern Wisconsin. I have a report 
here of that orchard which it will take me just eight minutes to 
read. That orchard has been planted eight years, and I have made 
experiments in the growth of those trees right along the lines this 
man. has been speaking about. I planted one-year-old, two-year-old 
and five-year-old trees in the same row, and I have the dimensions 
of those trees here. 

“In the spring of 1896 I planted eighteen Northwestern Greening 
apple trees in the same row. Nine were two-year-olds and 
nine were five-year-olds. In 1903 I find the five-year-old trees aver- 
age twelve inches in circumference and the two-year-olds eleven 
and one-half inches in circumference, and in three years more the 
two-year-olds, having been set back less in transplanting, will be 
away ahead of the older trees, an argument in favor of planting 
young trees. I also planted at same time nine different yarieties of 
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trees as follows: I planted two three-year-old Virginia crab trees ; 
sixteen feet north of that I planted six Wealthy root-grafts, and six- 
teen feet farther north I planted a three-year-old Wealthy tree; 
then I repeated it for, as Mr. Gregg says, a check. Though the 
Okabena and Northwestern Greening made a larger ‘growth all 
around I will only give the measurements of the Wealthy now. In 
1897 I top-grafted both the Virginia crab trees with Wealthy scions ; 
now, in 1903 I find the top-grafted trees to be twelve feet high and 
nine inches in circumference, the root-grafts, of which the best ones 
were saved for trees without being moved or the roots mutilated, 
are eleven and one-ualf feet high and six inches in circumference, 
and the Wealthy that was three years old at time of planting is now 
twelve feet high and eight and one-half inches in circumference. 
Of over twenty varieties both top-worked and on their own stock, 
the three that are most thrifty are seedlings from three different 
states, to-wit: Okabena, from Minnesota; Patten’s Greening, from 
Iowa; and Northwestern Greening, from Wisconsin. The above 
crab trees were top-grafted in 1897.” 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME USE AND 
MARKET. 


G. A. ANDERSON, RENVILLE. 


The strawberry is comparatively easy to grow if it is given at- 
tention and care at the proper time. Strawberries enough for family 
use can be raised on a very small piece of ground, as the yield most 
years is enormous if proper care is given. A patch of four or five 
square rods will supply the average family. The strawberry is one 
of our most delicious and wholesome fruits, both for canning and 
especially to eat fresh. It is quite a comfort.to have them on the 
table three times a day for a month or more, fresh picked from your 
own garden, and, of course, the canned product can be had the rest 
of the year. In selecting ground for strawberries select such as is 
of medium elevation, and well drained, either naturally or artificially. 
Steep hillsides should not be selected, as during heavy rains they 
wash badly and cover the plants. My soil is a black loam with a 
clay subsoil, and I find they do very well on that. Soil that works 
easily is to be preferred to a stiff and heavy one. 

Ground that has been growing a cultivated crop, such as corn 
or potatoes, and received thorough cultivation is best, as it will be 
cleaner from weeds and in better condition. If ground is not rich 
enough a coat of well-rotted manure should be applied. I gener- 
ally apply the manure to the crop growing the previous season. I 
have also had good success planting on land that raised grain the 
previous season, but then the weeds are more troublesome. 

In the spring we do not plow the ground, but go over it several 
times with a disc harrow and drag it until the soil is in fine condi- 
tion. The reason we do not plow in the spring is that in a dry year 
fall plowing holds moisture better. 

After the soil is well worked and in a fine condition, we mark 
the patch with rows three and one-half feet apart. This may seem 
rather close to some, but we use the corn marker for the work, which 
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is three and one-half feet. After marking we take a two-shovel one- 
horse cultivator, turning one shovel back and using just one. With 
this we run in the mark, getting a furrow deep enough to set plants 
in. I never usé a spade or dibble. On a dry day only a few fur- 
rows should be made at a time. 

_ The plants are set from one to two feet apart in the rows, ac- 
cording to how strong a plant-maker the variety is. Only first-class 
plants should be used, such as are dug from a one-year-old patch. 
For commercial purposes I think it is best to raise the plants at 
home, as it is sometimes difficult to ship plants and receive them in 
good condition. 

Strawberry plants can usually be set any time from April 25th 
to May 15th or even later, but we get best results by planting as . 
early in the spring as the ground can be worked and put in good 
condition. An early start is of great advantage, especially in a dry 
season, 

The plants should be cultivated and hoed about once a week dur- 
ing summer until about August Ist. After that time but few weeds 
will appear, and those that do can be hand-pulled. All blossoms 
that appear the first year should be picked off, as it will give the 
plants more strength to develop. We let the plants form a matted 
row about two and one-half feet wide. Plant two rows of pistillate 
and one of staminate, of varieties that blossom at the same time, to 
insure pollination. 

In regard to the most profitable varieties, they differ somewhat 
according to soil and locality. Among the pistillate varieties I have 
found none to equal the Warfield, both as to yield, size and selling 
qualities. For staminate we use the Lovett mostly. I have some of 
the Splendid planted, but have not fruited them yet. I have fruited 
the Brandywine two years, but they have not given good satisfac- 
tion. As soon as the ground freezes hard enough in the fall to 
carry a team the plants should be covered with clean straw, corn- 
stalks or hay, three or four inches deep, to prevent ground from 
freezing and thawing in winter and thereby heaving the plants. This 
covering is left on the plants until they show signs of sprouting in 
the spring. It should be left on as late as possible without injuring 
the plants, as it tends to retard the blossoming period and may have 
the effect of saving the crop from late spring frosts. The covering 
is then raked off the plants and left in the spaces between the rows. 
A part of the covering is left on the plants, as they will readily grow 
through part of it, and the berries will be cleaner. This is all that 
is done until the crop is ready, except to pull any. weeds that may 
appear. 

As soon as the crop is gathered we go over the patch with a 
mower, cutting everything. This is left on the patch and in a short 
time new plants will appear. In this way we have grown two and 
three good crops without any cultivation after first year. 

In regard to the profits derived from growing strawberries, they 
will vary as any other crop according to season. For home use it is 
not measured by dollars and cents, but by having a good supply of 
home-grown berries for family use. For market the returns will 
compare favorably with other crops grown. The year 1902 I kept 
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accurate account of the berries sold from one-third of an acre. Fif- 
teen hundred quarts were picked, which sold in our home market 
for $165, and in addition to this about 5,000 plants were dug from 
the same patch in the spring. This year the same patch, with an 
addition of about ten square rods, produced 1,400 quarts, which sold 
for $130, the price averaging about 2 cents per quart less this year 
than 1902. 

Mr. Barnes: When do you put on your mulch? 

Mr. Anderson: Just about the time it is frozen hard enough 
so the wagon will not cut through. 

Mr. Alfred Hawkins: I would like to ask Mr. Anderson what 
he uses in preparing the ground. Last summer I plowed my ground 
and sowed it to millet. I plowed it under this fall and intend to 
plant it to strawberries next spring. 


One-third acre of strawberries on place of G. A. Anderson, at Renville, yielding 
in 1903 Over 2,000 qts. Several thousand plants dug from it the previous year. 


Mr. Anderson: I have had no experience with millet as a crop 
before strawberries, so I cannot say how it would do. 

Mr. Gardner: What variety do you fertilize with? 

Mr. Anderson: The Warfield. 
Mr. J. A. Shephard: I have sowed millet the last two seasons 
before planting. It chokes out all the weeds and is a great benefit. 
Mr. Elliot: Do you cut the top off or plow it under? 
Mr. Shepard: I cut it off. 
Mr. Elliot: Millet is a gross feeder, and it will injure the fer- 
tility of the soil. 
Mr. Shephard: Before sowing the millet I give the ground a 
heavy coat of manure. 
Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I wish to ask Mr. Anderson 
whether he restricts his plants in the row and what varieties he rec- 
ommends for planting. 
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Mr. Anderson: Most years I do not have to restrict them. I 
just let them grow for matted rows two feet wide. 

Mr. Kellogg: How long do you leave on your mulch? 

Mr. Anderson: I leave it on all the time. 

Mr. Kellogg: How deep do you cover? 

Mr. Anderson: I do not cover them very deep, just enough so 
the plant does not show through. 

Mr. Kellogg: Does not that hinder their fertilizing? 

Mr. Anderson: I don’t think so; I have never had any diffi- 
culty in that way. 

Prof. Robertson: Did you ever lose any by covering later in 
the fall after it was frozen deeper? 

Mr. Anderson: I never waited that long before covering. I 
generally cover after the ground is frozen two or three inches. 

Mr. Kellogg: What are the best varieties for family use? 

Mr. Anderson: I think the Lovett and Warfield. 

Mr. Kellogg: And which for market? 

Mr. Anderson: The Warfield. 

Mr. Elliot: Did you ever lose any by late covering? 

Mr. Anderson: I never covered very late. 

Prof. Robertson: I never cover mine until the ground is frozen 
as deep as it is going to freeze. I think the heaving comes from 
freezing and thawing. If I can have the ground thoroughly frozen 
I never lose any by covering late. My strawberries are not yet 
covered. You know some said last winter that they would be smoth- 
ered next spring, but from those three small patches we picked over 
1,200 quarts up to July 20. 

Mr. Johnson: Why do you consider the Warfield the best as a 
market berry? 

Mr. Anderson: Because it is the best yielder, and it is the best 
selling berry. ; , 

Mr. Brackett: Have you ever found that it was affected by 
drouth on account of its being a short rooter? 

Mr. Anderson: That has not been my experience. 

Mr. Studley: Have you ever had any experience with wood 
ashes ? 

Mr. Anderson: I have never tried wood ashes. 

Studley: I have dabbled in strawberries a good deal, and 
my experience ‘is that wood ashes, a certain amount, is one of the 
best fertilizers I have ever tried. I go to several saw mills within 
easy reach, where I can get them in large quantities, and I spread 
them over the beds, a certain quantity. 

‘Mr. J. W. Murray: About how much? 

Mr. Studley: I wait until the ground freezes. I want to say 
to the gentleman who spoke last that in my experience I would ad- 
vocate deep freezing every time. I want the strawberry bed thor- 
oughly frozen before I cover it. I very often do not cover mine un- 
til February. Then I do not cover very heavily. I use the ashes 
in moderate quantities, just giving the bed a good white sprinkling. 
I think any person who is in a position to obtain ashes will never 
regret his work if his experience is long enough to prove their value. 
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Mr. R. H. Pendergast: I have always made it a practice to use 
ashes freely on strawberries, and another thing I use is salt. An 
orchard and everything in plant life will be benefited by the use of 
ashes. I never like to cover my strawberries until the ground is 
thoroughly frozen. My experience is that I get the covering too 
deep if there is a good deal.of snow, but I am so situated that I 
can use evergreen boughs, and I keep my plants back by covering 
them with evergreens. I find that gives me a later crop, which pays 
better. 

Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): How much salt do you use? 

Mr. Pendergast: Not a great deal. I scatter it over the vines 
two or three times during the season. 

Mr. Kellogg: Say about two quarts to the rod? 

Mr. Pendergast: That would not be too much: 

Mr. Baldwin: I have had a little experience along that line. 
The rule is to use 100 bushels of hardwood ashes to the acre. If 
you use soft wood ashes or leached ashes you will have to use 
twice as much. Each one has to study the requirements of his own 
soil. If you had a timber soil you would naturally have plenty of 
ashes; there is a good deal in that kind of soil. In every soil that 
is lacking in potash you get good results from the use of ashes. If 
you have a soil where plants are inclined to make too much growth 
you will find it better to use ashes instead of manure; then you will 
have it less fertile and get a good deal better fruit. 

Mrs. Moore: What time do you put on the ashes? 

Mr. Baldwin: In the spring of the year. I scatter them thor- 
oughly and then harrow them in. It is used just like a commercial 
fertilizer. 

Mr. J. O. Weld: I want to add my experience on this subject, 
which should be the experience of every man having a little patch 
of strawberries. Most of my neighbors do not want to bother with 
strawberries. They believe it does not pay, and they have a sort 
of an idea that it is a work for women anyway. They plow a little 
patch around the house and let the women take care of it entirely; 
they think anything of that kind is too small for them to bother with. 
I had a little patch for several years about 50x55 feet, or a little over 
three rods square. Last spring it became pretty weedy; I did not 
know what to do with it. Finally I went to work at it on my knees 
to dig the grass out with a little trowel. While I was at work one 
of my neighbors came along and said, “Why do you want to bother 
with that; why don’t you plow it up? It will never amount to any- 
thing.” I said I would try it anyway and see whether or not it 
would pay. I got it cleaned, and when it came to the fruiting sea- 
son we kept an accurate account of the berries we raised on that 
patch. There were eleven in the family; we had all we wanted to 
eat twice a day for a month;. Mrs. Weld canned forty quarts, and 
in addition I sold $28.60 worth of berries from. that little patch. 
That shows that it pays. I live at Lake Minnetonka, where we have 
a good market for our fruit, but at any rate it paid me to spend 
two days in that little patch. : ; 

Mr. Gardner: What varieties did you have? 
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Mr. Weld: I do not know. There were some Crescent, and 
the other kind I do not know. 

Mr. J. H. Shephard: I intend to use a transplanter next season 
for strawberries. I would like to inquire whether any one has had 
any experience with it. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): Do you have reference to a horse 
planter? 

Mr. Barnes: I sent a customer at Milwaukee a good many thou- 
sand plants last spring, and followed them down to see them set 
with the planter. It was one that planted two rows, and it worked 
with wonderful success. Two boys sit between the shovels and 
drop the plants in the rows, the outside shovel covers them up, and 
the concave shovel presses the earth down. That job was very suc- 
cessful. They would plant five to six acres a day with a driver and 
two boys dropping the plants. 

The President: I think there is a machine of that kind manu- 
factured in Minneapolis. I believe it is made by the Owen Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): I wish to utter a word of caution about 
the Senator Dunlap. It will run ten feet, and unless it is restricted 
it will not be a success. I keep it in narrow matted rows about 
eighteen inches wide. I have some in rows at home about eighteen 
inches wide. 


THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR, NOV. 1ST. 


FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


How the fair impressed me when I came there, I have given you. 
in my previous report, but after being there for two weeks I have 
looked more thoroughly into it. 

Both of our fruit exhibits are novelties. The old Dutch windmill 
arouses more than a passing interest. The greater part of the peo- 
ple who enter the Horticultural Hall from the south entrance will 
first of all look at that windmill and utter exclamations of surprise 
and admiration at such an exhibit from Minnesota. 

This certainly is a fine exhibit and surely worthy of the admira- 
tion the people bestow upon it. No apple on it is placed there by 
mishap or chance. Each apple is placed to secure the best possible 
effect, in blending of color and general appearance. Arrangements 
are made so that the arms move by the use of an electric motor. 
This novelty draws close observation and makes the people stand 
still with awe and amazement. 

The other exhibit is a novelty by its structure. It has a turntable 
on each side revolved by the power of an electric motor. The fine, 
large fruits, set up in such a way so as to blend the colors and give 
the best possible appearance, always draw a crowd of eager ob- 
servers, and we can at most any time hear such exclamations as 
these: ‘‘What fine apples!’ “How beautiful!’ “Minnesota can 
grow fruit!’ “These are the best looking apples I ever saw!” 
“How nice and clear and fresh,” and ‘You northern states have the 
advantage over us, for your fruits are not so much affected with 
diseases.” 
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These dear people who admire our exhibits of fruits so much do 
not imagine how much work it is to keep it up in such a condition. 
Comparing our exhibit with that of other states I can say that the 
work on ours is triple or four times as much, even if other states 
have larger exhibits. If our fruit were placed on tables like the 
other states have placed theirs, the work to keep the tables and fruit 
clean would be comparatively little, and very handily done. But on 
our exhibit the shelves are so arranged that each shelf needs extra 
work and care and often each plate. Besides this there was the work 
to place the fruit on the windmill. One day during my stay three 
barrels of apples were placed on the windmill, which took two men, 
working hard, all day to do it. 

Mr. Thomas Redpath, the assistant in charge of the exhibit, is 
the right man in the right place. He not alone knows how to do the 
work but he does it, too. He certainly does all that can possibly be 
done to make the Minnesota exhibit an honor to the state, and I 
received the impression that he succeeded remarkably well. During 
my stay, I had the opportunity to see in what condition the fruit 
shipped there arrived. Some of the fruit arrived in first class con- 
dition, but other shipments were badly bruised and some decayed. 
It was all due to the manner in which the fruit was packed. 
Wherever the fruit was nicely packed, and the box or barrel filled 
solidly, so that the apples could not move back and forth, they 
arrived in good condition, but where they had a chance to move they 
were badly bruised. When I left we had some very fine and large 
Wolf River, N. W. Greening and many other showy varieties of ap- 
ples on the table, also a nice display of grapes and cranberries. 


SOME IMPROVED HOME GROUNDS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
MRS. M. M. BARNARD, MINNEAPOLIS. 


This paper is not concerned with the park-like surroundings of 
any of the palatial homes of which Minneapolis is so justly proud, 
and except for the purpose of defining the limitations of the topic 
it would not be necessary to mention them; for the home grounds 
here referred to are those where no hired gardener is employed and 
where careful economy is necessary in the expenditure of both time 
and money, and yet where the results have added materially to the 
fame and beauty of the city. It was to encourage such effort that 
the Commercial Club in 1902, and again in 1903, offered cash prizes 
for best kept lawns, and in recognition of former efforts along simi- 
lar lines requested the Improvement League to appoint a committee 
composed of three of its members to inspect the yards of all com- 
petitors. This is an endeavor to give a brief report of the work of 
that committee ; perhaps it would be better to say experience of that 
commitee, for the Public Affairs Committee of the Commercial Club 
had really done the work. The lists were all prepared, the city for 
convenience divided into five districts, and four cash prizes offered 
in each district: first and second for best kept and most attractive 
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yards, front and rear, of premises owned or occupied by one whose 
income did not exceed twelve hundred dollars ($1,200) per annum; 
and first and second (for each district) for yard, front and rear, 
of premises owned or occupied by one whose income did not ex- 
ceed $1,200 per annum showing greatest improvement during the 
season. In addition to these, Northrup, King & Co. offered a cash 
prize for the yard judged to be the most attractive, and another for 
the one showing greatest improvement during the season of all’ 
in the city. The Jewell Nursery Co. offered prizes in plants. It is 
important to bear in mind the qualification ‘‘whose income does not 
exceed $1,200 per annum,” and also that no limitation was placed in 
the opposite direction. Consequently it did not debar any one on 
that end of the scale—not even that much excluded group, the last- 
named of that.gruesome trio so often mentioned on our statute 
books for the sole purpose of exclusion, and for legal convenience so 
amazingly classified. We did not meet any of the first-named 
nor of the second named of that trio, but of the last named, the ‘“‘mar- 
ried women,”’ we met a great many, and they interested us the more 
because they seemed to have more to contend with and because they 
did seem to have greater difficulties to overcome. I will begin with 
them. 

There was one woman whose yard when we visited it in the 
spring was as bare and unattractive as anything could possibly be 
that was clean—for it was clean; even the dirt was clean and looked 
as though it had been scrubbed and rinsed until nothing could be 
expected to grow out of it, and clean old boards were used for walks 
and fences, both of which bore unmistakable evidence of feminine 
construction. The yard was all in the rear, for the house stood 
so close to the street and at so great an elevation from the street, 
because of grading, that there was no room for anything except a 
precipice in front. 

When we visited this same place again in August the transforma- 
tion reminded me of the fairy stories that children delight to hear 
where at a wave of the fairy godmother’s wand the ugly becomes 
the beautiful. Here was a realization of it all, and this busy woman, 
in her clean, blue calico dress, was the fairy, and her willing hands 
the potent wand. All of that clean, ugly dirt was covered by a pro- 
fusion of brilliant plants, every inch of space except that occupied by 
the clean old boards was a mass of gorgeous color. Even the old, 
eccentric looking fences and sheds were covered with vines, and the 
plants could easily shake hands across the board walks. Every 
well known annual was there; such a well cared for, jubilant collec- 
tion of old friends from the flower kingdom is seldom met with— 
all looking as merry as a May party. 

Another representation of the “married women” group peeked at 
us from’ behind the house where she was engaged in removing the 
surface of her entire town lot, in order to replace it with rich loam. 
She did not become visible, except as to her eyes and top of her 
head, until a sudden inspection revealed our identity, when she hast- 
ened to meet us and to tell us that she had been much afraid that 
her “improvements” would be all completed before the committee 
had been enabled to see the place in its original unadorned condition, 
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for she had no intention of awaiting the slow motions of any com- 
mittee. Her better half was “laid up” with a broken rib, and she 
was, temporarily at least, “monarch of all she surveyed,” although 
at that particular moment acting in the capacity of a self-regulating, 
well-lubricated steam shovel. 

When we called in August we would not have recognized the 
place had it not been for the house, so greatly had this woman’s in- 
defatigable energy changed the surroundings. She had a well-kept 
lawn in front, and large vases containing palms, marguerites, vincas, 
geraniums, etc., and others containing caladium, colens and other 
ornamental plants, all growing as only a lover of plants can make 
them grow. She had beds of cannas, hedges of sweet peas, and a 

“rockery” over which trailed nasturtium vines covered with blos- 
soms. Every home flower that we could think of was there, and 
there she was herself, as busy as ever, but this time with a long 
hose watering her grass and flowers. 

A third woman could proudly boast of an income, for she sup- 
ported herself and her boy by washing, and really ought to be 
placed in the group with the capitalists were it not that she belongs 
here also. Here is a description of her yard written down on the 
spot. And remember, this woman, earning her living by washing, 
with the help of this little boy had done all of the work! I quote 
from my notes: “Yard ordinary size of town lot. Good lawn. A 
great many flowers. Many bushes. Rose bushes, dahlias, tiger 
lilies. Tubs filled with earth and plants growing luxuriantly. (Isn't 
that symbolical?) Potted plants set about in the yard. Beautiful 
beds of zinnias and petunias. Back yard very attractive—contains 
strawberry bed and vegetable garden. Boy and mother do all the 
work. Washes for a living.” 

Two or three more I must mention before leaving this group. 
One was obliged to confine her energies to a tiny little yard not more 
than ten feet wide by five or six feet long, but she must have worked 
hard to accomplish such results. She had enclosed her little yard— 
which was all in front—by means of a neat little fence about two feet 
high made of willow branches very firmly placed, with a neat design 
carried out with perfect uniformity, a very artistic piece of work in 
itself and made evidently by one accustomed to the handling of the 
willow in basketry or chair making or both. The flower beds were 
raised about eight inches above the ground, with sodded borders, 
and were a strange looking collection. There was a crescent, a 
star, a heart, a diamond and a long serpentine affair that we could 
not quite understand the meaning of. Before the flowers had be- 
gun to grow the effect was almost grotesque; its saving grace was 
the palpable fact that there was a strong effort to give expression 
to an ideal of some sort. This became intelligible when in August 
the crescent proved to be a crescent of zinnias, the star a star of 
mixed flowers, the serpentine bed a bed of pansies, and so on, each 
design distinct from all the rest. At each side of the little yard—be- 
side the ornamental little fence—was a hedge of sweet peas. Not 
one inch of space was wasted. 
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In describing the next I think a quotation verbatim from my 
notes, taken down on the spot, will speak as eloquently as anything 
I could say, although the barest statement of facts: “An ordinary 
town lot; contains five large beds of well trained, luxuriant sweet 
peas, one large bed of verbenas, one large bed of phlox, one large 
bed of geraniums, one large bed of cosmos, one large bed of English 
daisies, one large bed of dahlias—dahlias were also used as hedges 
between front and back yards—one bed of chrysanthemums, and one 
long bed of castor beans used as screen to vegetable garden. Hedge 
of sunflowers and golden glow used as screen to chicken yard. 
Large bed of coleus and caladiums, five rose bushes. Bed of ferns, 
bed of tulips. Total, sixteen varieties of flowers, twenty flower beds. 
Also large vegetable garden in back yard and fine large flock of 
‘chickens. All taken care of entirely by one woman.” 

The enumeration of the work of these women grows painfully 
long, and yet there were so many who interested us it is hard to leave 
them—in fact I could not even begin this paper until I had dis- 
carded my notes entirely through mere superabundance of material— 
and the memories crowd one another. There was the sweet faced 
Scandinavian woman who struggled so hard with her limited vocab- 
ulary of English words to express her thoughts and feelings. Her 
yard proved her love of flowers, for it was one luxuriant mass of 
blossoms, which she shared with us generously and expressed her 
love for by saying, “A bin friend to flowers,” a quaint expression 
that delighted the committee, who then and there conferred upon her 
the lasting title, “A friend to flowers,” and have never since alluded 
to her by any. other name. 

I hoped to describe the yards cared for by the boys and the girls. 
We had, through our work in the Improvement League, learned 
what was possible for a boy or a girl to accomplish, but were glad 
to know that in this contest the yards cared for by them could com- 
pare favorably with those cared for by the grown-up people, and 
there were a number of them among the prize winners. As their 
work has been described before in other connection, though, we will 
pass on and allow the “lords of creation,” the capitalists, to appear on 
the scene—and how quickly money tells, and what a difference the 
combination of strength and money—even if that is an income that 
does not exceed $1,200 per year—does make, when compared with 
the almost total absence of income and only a woman’s strength! 
First, there was the street car conductor who in a few weeks meta- 
morphosed the hollow remains of a dumping ground into a perfectly 
graded, sodded lot, with stone pavements, ornamental shrubs, beau- 
tiful, enormous bed of flowers, ornamental little iron fence 
marking boundary line at side of lot; chicken yard and house that 
were so neat and attractive that we were almost sorry that vines 
were planted to screen them from view from the street. 

Then there was the brisk, busy man of affairs—a ward politician 
perhaps—whose yard was brilliant with fresh paint—bright red 
paint, too—and gorgeous flowers, who came out to say: “Mark it 
high, and I’ll divide with you.” But unfortunately for all concerned 
there were others in the district who had outclassed his efforts. 
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Better than this was the old gentleman who had abundance of 
time and of energy, both of which he had used to such good advan- 
tage that he had made his cool, well shaded corner lot so charming 
that Mrs. Nye, who was the general of our party, had to remind us 
again and again that we must move on or we would not get through. 

Then there was the busy foreman who had made such beautiful 
rustic vases and boxes and baskets, all filled with flowers and ferns, 
and who had for years supplied his neighbors with cuttings, seeds 
and bulbs until the whole district was a garden. When he learned 
that the mayor’s wife was a member of the committee he picked 
his choicest rose for her, and as he presented it to her, together with 
a tuberose, said: “The mayor is the father of the city, isn’t he?” 
Which remark we thought quite equal to the ‘friend of flowers.” 

There were, besides, the gardens of the women, and the gardens 
of the boys, and of the girls, and of the men, the gardens where as 
members of one family and one household they all worked together, 
and it is not strange that the two which proved to be the most inter- 
esting and attractive of all that we inspected belong to this group. 
One represented aesthetic endeavor, the other utility combined with 
a due regard for aesthetic effect. They were both in the same dis- 
trict, each confined to a single town lot, each perfect in its way— 
together they proved to be an unsolvable problem for the committee. 
It is impossible for me to give an adequate description of either of 
them, but perhaps I may be able to convey a faint idea of their 
nature. 

The first when we inspected it in the spring was a neat, orderly 
home, with good, well kept lawn, fine shade trees, house in good con- 
dition, everything homelike and comfortable in appearance. When 
we called in August the front yard was not conspicuous, although 
the effect was harmonious and in good taste—a rustic basket, some 
choice plants and ferns that were attractive but not brilliantly so. The 
lawn was like clean, bright velvet, the lot enclosed by an iron fence, 
perfectly plain, made of small iron pipe welded to plain iron posts 
with no adornment at all, but—here is the beauty of it—red honey- 
suckle had been planted at regular intervals and trained over and 
about the rail, and there was nothing to detract from its delicate 
beauty. At the side and next to the house were the flowers, many 
varieties of choice plants, a large number of them in this climate 
associated with hothouse culture. My notes contain the words, 
“Cannot be described, must be seen to be appreciated.’ In the 
back yard there were some arches over the walks and also as a 
foundation for screens made of the same iron piping, with vines 
climbing over them. Sheds and woodpiles that were in the corner 
of the yard directly back of the house were completely screened in 
this way, leaving the intervening space with grass plot and place for 
drying clothes. At the other side of the back yard and let into the 
velvety lawn were three large square tanks of neatest masonry, all 
cemented and enclosed like the lot with an iron rail, over which 
trailed beautiful vines. These tanks contained gold fish, which could 
glide through little channels from one tank to another and around 
and back and must have believed themselves in a large lake. The 

tanks also contained exquisite aquatic plants; in one the familiar 
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white pond lily, in another the pink lily, and in the third other choice 
aquatic plants. The little boy, who was the only member of the 
family at home when we called, told us that the yard represented 
the result of the combined interest and labor of them all, father, 
mother and child. Everything about the place was in perfect order 
and all spotlessly clean. 

The other place, as before mentioned, was also a single lot. The 
occupants had been there four years; father, mother and daughters 
all worked in the garden. The little front yard was shady—too 
shady for flowers, but a long bed of maidenhair and other ferns 
that stretched the full length of the porch caused us to linger a long 
time to enjoy the beauty of what seemed like a bit of the heart of 
the forest. At the side, as an enclosure, was a hedge of arbor vitae, 
between which and the house were the flower beds. Mrs. Keyes 
counted twenty-seven varieties of flowers. There were varieties 
there that we had never before seen, the seeds and slips from which 
they had grown having been brought from the old home in Germany. 
There were, besides these rare varieties, all the varieties of familiar 
annuals. The back yard was divided into two parts: on the right 
hand was the vegetable garden, which had produced in rotation of 
crops all of the vegetables the family had required during the sum- 
mer with the exception of potatoes, and there was a surplus for 
winter storage. On the left hand was the fruit. In the center a 
strawberry bed, from which they had gathered during this one sea- 
son sixty quarts of strawberries. On each side of the square and at 
each end was a row of small fruits—gooseberries as large and fine as 
those raised in California; currants large and perfect, like the Cali- 
fornia varieties ; raspberries and blackberries completed the list. 

Some one in our party inquired how they managed to protect 
‘their fruit from trespassers, boys. especially. The answer was: 
“The boys never touch anything. They often come to the fence and 
ask questions about the culture of the different things, but they never 
bother us. They seem to respect us and our garden.” 

I have avoided the use of names, but we have the names and 
addresses of all whose gardens we visited—all mentioned in this 
paper and many more. 

I wish I had the power to impart to you an idea of the feeling 
of reverence aroused in the members of our committee by our visits 
to some of these homes. One member with head bowed and tears in 
her eyes said, ‘I feel—oh, I can’t tell you how I feel! Just as I 
do in church sometimes !’’"—a feeling shared by the other members 
and akin to that experienced in the presence of the sublime in nature 
or when up on a mountain height we catch a glimpse of something 
fathomless beyond. 


a 
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NURSERY IN THE PILLSBURY FOREST R&SERVE. 
GENERAL C. C. ANDREWS,* STATE FIRE WARDEN. 


The spruce and pine nursery on the Pillsbury Forest Reserve 
is located sixteen miles northwest of Brainerd. It is a carefully 
cultivated and fenced acre in which principally Norway spruce 
seeds were sown in long beds last spring. The Norway spruce came 
up fairly well. In many of the beds the rows are full of thrifty 
plants. The white pine and white spruce did not come up as well. 
The trees vary from an inch to three inches in height, and it is 
estimated that there are about a million of them. 

The sight of so many young trees perfectly free from weeds is 
most pleasing. Half the nursery is covered with lath screens, and 
the other half with brush screens on poles resting on firmly set 
posts eight feet high. This shade has tinged the whole floor of 
the nursery with green moss—an interesting picture. The screens 
were planned by Professor Green, were made by Lars Hope, the 
nursery-keeper, in workmanlike manner, and will last several years. 

The nursery being half a mile from Mr. Hope’s residence, he 
was unable to prevent some of the seeds after they were sown from 
being consumed by blackbirds and gophers. As many as thirty 
gophers were shot. To dispatch the rest Mr. Hope put into their 
holes paper saturated with bi-sulphide of carbon. To the black- 
birds he issued a few rations of millet mixed with paris green with 
desired effect. 

Before snow falls these seedlings will receive a thin cover of 
hay. Before they are over two years old they should be taken 
up and set where they are to remain permanently. It is believed that 
spruce for pulp will yield quicker returns than any other tree on 
cut-over lands of light soil, and probably the forestry board will 
experiment in growing spruce on a part of the Pillsbury donation 
if the next legislature shall furnish means for doing so. 


“APPLE DAY.” 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, ST. Lours, Oct. 4, 1904. 


Welcome to the glorious festive day! 

We hope and believe it has come to stay. 

And on this—the young kids will ever prey! 
“Hooray’’ for ‘Apple Day.”’ 


This is the gala day of the World’s Fair! 

Most glorious—though in conception rare! 

Grand chance for dower—by some millionaire. 
“Hooray’’ for ‘‘Apple Day.”’ 


Worth a hundred miles walk—is such a sight! 

Legions will be tugging with all their might, 

To put the ‘“‘Big Red Apples’’ out of sight. 
‘‘Hooray’’ for ‘Apple Day.”’ 


The St. Louis Fair was not wrought in vain! 

If it has foes —on ‘‘Apple Day’’ they’re slain! 

With ‘“‘Big Red Apples’’—we’re sure of our game! 
‘‘Hooray”’ for “Apple Day.’’ 


“Apple Day”’ makes ‘“‘Johunie Apple Seed”’ shout! 
And ‘‘Gideons’ Band’”’ to enjoy the rout! 
Foes all killed by kindness —or melted out! 
‘“Hooray’’ for ‘‘Apple Day.”’ Sam Bucus. 
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MY CHERRY ORCHARD AND ITS LESSONS. 
W. S. WIDMOYER, DRESBACH. 


My first planting of cherries was made in the spring of 1893 
and consisted of five trees each of English Morello and Mont- 
morency, but it was so late that only two of each kind were alive 
the following fall. 

(Lesson one: do not plant too late in spring.) 

I also planted ten trees procured from a neighbor and said 
to be Early Richmond, but they are not; they are a tall growing 


Cherry orchard on place of W. S. Widmoy er. 


tree, with a light or grayish colored bark, and so far I have had 
no fruit from them, although they usually blossom full. 
(Lesson two: do not pick up trees or plants from all over 
the neighborhood, unless sure you know what you are getting.) 
I also set twenty root sprouts from an Early Richmond tree 
which grew on the old farm and bore good crops for several 
years, and which I know to be an Early Richmond on its own 
roots, as I dug and set the tree myself in 1879; yet these twenty 
trees have only had enough fruit for the birds so far. 
(Question? Will continued propagation of the cherry and 
other trees by root sprouts be followed by unproductiveness ?) 
My main cherry orchard consists of seventy-five trees set 
out in the spring of 1894, consisting of twenty-five each of Kentish 
Red, Early Richmond and Homer Morello. In the spring of 
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1900 the Kentish Red and Early Richmond were full of fruit 
buds but were all killed by the cold weather. In 1901 we had 
our first good crop of fruit, picking thirty-one and a half bush- 
els, which sold in St. Paul and Minneapolis for $3.50 and $4.00 
per bushel. They were Kentish Red and Early Richmond. The 
Homer Morello trees were from root sprouts and have borne 
only a few cherries up to this time. 

The past two years there has been but a small crop. We 
managed to get five or six bushels of the early ones, the birds 
getting all the late ones, taking them before they were ripe 
enough to market. 

(Lesson three: shoot the birds.) 

My trees were planted 12x12 feet, on the advice of the nurs- 
eryman, which is much too close. They grow too tall, it is hard 
to pick the fruit and causes so many of small lower limbs to die, 
getting your bearing wood higher up each year. 

(Lesson four: plant 18x18 or 20x20 feet.) 

The first four years the trees were cultivated clean, raising 
garden truck, muskmelons, etc., between them; since that time 
they have been left in grass, this being cut twice a year and left 
on the ground. This seems to be good for them, as they make an 
annual growth of ten to fourteen inches. 

I have tried several varieties of sweet cherries, and all have. 
proved a failure except the May Duke. We had a few cherries 
of this kind this season (1903). This is not a real sweet cherry, 
but a very good sub-acid, much sweeter than Early Richmond, 
etc., and the fact of its fruiting in Minnesota the past season is 
cause for encouragement to the growers of this fruit. 

From my experience, I cannot advise extensive planting of 
the cherry in Minnesota except in the most favorable locations. 


KEEPING UP HUMUS IN THE SOIL. 
JOHN OSBORN, DASSELL. 


The necessity of keeping soils well supplied with humus, es- 
pecially in droughty seasons, is apparent to all good farmers and 
gardeners. I may be asked what it is and what its specific office, 
but more important is the question “How can it best be sup- 
plied.” It is generally conceded to be a peculiar brown or black 
matter resulting from decayed vegetation in the soil, and that 
it is found only in the surface is apparent—imparting to it a rich 
brown appearance. It contains carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, 
and during its decomposition carbonic acid is formed which con- 
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tributes to the nourishment of the plant. But it is supposed to 
render its most essential service by its power of absorbing with 
ammonia and also though to a less extent, with soda, potash, lime 
and magnesia and thus retaining these substances for the use 
of the plant. Humus from its dark color causes a more rapid 
absorption of the sun’s heat, absorbing twice or nearly its weight 
of water, and retains a greater portion of it after hours of ex- 
posure. It consequently enables the soil to absorb and retain 
water, rendering it more mellow and capable of being worked 
and of nitrification to work. With plenty of humus the soil may 
be said to be in a proper mechanical order for the production of 
good crops. J 

To supply humus to those who are farming many acres is 
much more difficult than for small areas where manures are 
plentiful. Often it can be had for the hauling. One can resort 
to various practices—plowing down clovers and rye for all corn, 
potatoes and cultivated crops. For oats and wheat, plow the 
land that was cropped as soon as the crop is removed and sow 
to oats or barley, a small amount to the acre. By plowing shal- 
low the seed that was shelled will come up also, and there will 
be a good growth to turn under late in fall that will greatly aid 
the next year’s crop. Very often a little extra labor and ex- 
pense pays a handsome profit. 

How to grow best and paying crops ought to be the farmers’ 
and gardeners’ motto and not to spread oneself over so many 
acres that the light crop disheartens. It is always a pleasure to 
look at a good crop and thrifty trees and shrubbery—all at their 
best. 

The strawberry patch, be it small or large, needs to be 
well supplied with humus to tide it over the drouths that often 
prevail in our northern latitude. 

We have had several years’ experience in plowing down rye 
and clover for potatoes and corn, and the results have been grati- 
fying. The practice of burning straw is indeed a waste of humus 
element. When leaves can be gathered they, too, plowed under 
are good. 

Most all farmers and gardeners need to lessen the area and 
improve the soil and make it like that in older countries that 
yields enormously, and the profit will be better, and we will be 
better rewarded for our toil. 
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SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting 
of this society will be held at Spring Valley, Jan., 13, 14, 15, beginning at 
noon on the 13th and ending at noon onthe 15th. This society always has 
a very interesting meeting, and members who are within reach of Spring Val- 
ley are urgently requested to attend. Mr. J. C. Hawkins, of Austin, has been 
appointed as delegate to represent the southern society at our annual meeting. 


THE NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This is, I understand, the 
name of an organization perfected at the World’s Fair composed of officers 
of the various state horticultural societies. Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, 
a member of the executive board of this society, attended and took part on 
the program and was elected a member of the executive board of the national 
organization. We may expect to hear from him further in regard to this new 
national society. 


List oF THOSE SENDING NEW MEMBERS.—The following is a list of those 
sending new members from June Ist to Nov. 14th: M. Oleson, 1; T. E. Cash- 
man, 5; B. T. Hoyt, 2; A. K. Bush, 25; Geo. W. Strand, 2; Jos. Wood, 1; Geo. 
E. Fortin, 1; J. P. Andrews, 3; F. M. Crosby, 3; J. R. Cummins, 1; W. H. 
Stout, 2; L. Johannessohn, 1; O. Hoglund, 1; LeRoy Cady, 2;A. B. Lyman, 2; 
Jens H Krag, 1; J. A. Campion, 4; J. M. Underwood, 1;R. M. Probstfield, 1; 
F. X. Ferodowill, 1; B. E. St. John, 2; Rev. Chas. Pfeiffer, 1; Rev. J. B. Katz- 
ner, 1; J. V. Wichler, 1. 


SEEDLING APPLES AT THE ANNUAL MEETING.—There will be a fine show 
of seedling apples at the annual meeting this winter,even greater, we are assured) 
than the one made last year. A number of Wisconsin seedling exhibitors 
will be present, although we hear nothing as yet from northern Iowa or the 
other states about us. What seedling apples have you, or that are in your 
neighborhood, that have probable commercial value? Each member should 
interest himself to see that such new fruits are displayed at the coming meet- 
ing. The cash premiums offered will be divided pro rata among all the 
exhibitors of seedling of commercial value. 


FATAL TO RABBITS AND MICE.—an experienced orchardist recommends 
the following sure method of getting rid of these orchard pests. ‘‘Make a 
poisonous solution of one part sulphate of strychnine, one-third of one part of 
borax, one part of white syrup, ten parts water. This is put into a roomy 
bottle and well shaken. Now cut fresh twigs from apple trees (water sprouts 
are excellent); have a small brush, and brush lightly over the twigs, especially 
the terminal buds. The great value of this over poisoned grain is that it will 
kill rabbits and mice and will not injure the birds or chickens, while the 
poisoned grain will kill all. Scatter the poisoned twigs in runways and 
places infested with mice or rabbits, and the results will be satisfactory.”’ 
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A CiTy OUTING FOR OUR MEMBERS.—Those of our members living outside 
of the Twin Cities have as much of aright to a city outing in the winter as 
the city people have for a country outing inthe summer. The meeting of the 
horticultural society gives you just the opportunity needed. A low rate to 
the meeting and special rates at the hotels, an interesting program during the 
sessions of the meeting, the reception to the ladies of the society on Wednes- 
day forenoon, and the society banquet Thursday evening—all these combine 
—and add to this the other opportunities that come to the occasional visitor 
in the city—making an irresistible attraction. Turn over the cares of home to 
some one else for a few days and come in and enjoy this occasion with us! 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The program allows for a litlle 
more discussion this year than for some years past, but is still a very full one. 
Members purposing to attend should look this program over carefully and 
consider what subjects they would like to express an opinion upon and be pre- 
pared to participate in the discussions that follow the reading of the papers- 
The papers read at our meeting are short, a limit of 1,000 words being re- 
quested, which will give considerable time for discussions, that are likely to 
be the most interesting part of the session. The discussions are open to any 
one present to take part in, and absolute freedom in this respect is desired. 
Don’t wait to be called upon by the presiding officer, but take the floor at once 
and give us briefly and concisely your thought on the subject under consid- 
eration. 


THE MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT ST. Lours.—A letter received under 
date of Nov. 12th from Mr. Thoms Redpath, in charge of the Minnesota Fruit 
Exhibit at St. Louis, says on that day theze are on exhibition with the state ex- 
hibit 165 glass jars of fruit, 497 plates of apples, 21 of grapes and 44 of cran- 
berries, and speaking of the fruit on exhibition there he says, ‘‘We have nearly 
500 plates of apples on exhibition, and it is nice fruit.’? A letter from Geo. 
W. Strand from the World’s Fair, written a week earlier, says in regard to 
this exhibit, ‘‘I hear nothing but favorable remarks about our exhibit and 
fruit, and it surprises the majority when they see it is Minnesota, ‘that far 
north.’ ’’ No fruit has been sent for the use of the Minnesota exhibit since 
Nov. 5th, and word from Mr. Redpath is to the effect that no more will be 
needed to maintain the exhibit till the fair closes. What is said here in 
regard to the Minnesota exhibit applies equally well to the newer feature of 
the exhibit, the windmill, heretofore spoken of, erected by the Jewell Nursery 
Company in September as a part of the state fruit exhibit. Evidently no 
single feature in Horticultural Hall is attracting as much attention as the 
windmill. It was a master stroke of good policy on the part of the commis- 
sion in having this striking exhibit transferred from our state fair to the 
World’s Fair. Inan early number of our magazine, probably the January 
number, in connection with the publication of the report of the World’s 
Fair exhibit, photographs of both of these Minnesota fruit exhibits will be 
published, which will give an opportunity to those of our readers who have 
not been privileged to attend the fair to see what Minnesota is doing for its 
horticultural department. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting convened in the auditorium 
of the First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, and was called to order 
at 10 o'clock a. m., by the president, Mr. Clarence Wedge, of Albert 
‘Lea. 

The exercises were opened by an organ prelude rendered by 
Mr. E. A. Smith, of Lake City, which was followed by a vocal solo 
by Prof. Crosby Hopps, of Minneapolis. 

The President: It seems especially fitting at this time, as we 
meet in this beautiful church, with the sacred and harmonious 
strains of the organ in our ears, and the sentiment of that song, 
which takes us back to the Beulah land of old associations, it seems 
especially fitting that this association, with the tender feeling of 
the glad Thanksgiving day still in our hearts, that we should invoke 
the divine benediction upon this gathering, and we will join with 
Dr. Simmons as he pronounces the invocation. 

Prayer was then offered by Dr. H. M. Simmons. 

President Wedge then formally opened the meeting with the fol- 
lowing words of greeting: 

Brethren of the Horticultural Society : 

It is one of the greatest pleasures of my life to greet you this 
morning as your president. When I say brethren, I mean it in the 
fullest and broadest sense of the term. We want to inculcate a 
feeling of brotherhood. We mean it as a brotherhood. We mean 
to spread that feeling not only among the members of the horti- 
cultural society, but all over the state, what we might call a com- 
munity of interests, such as is generally felt in these times. 

I wish to say that one of the most important things we can do, 
and one that we ought to do, is to become acquainted with each 
other. We have a badge book, and your badges are all numbered, 
so that by referring to the book you may know the name of each 
wearer of a badge, and I want you to become acquainted with each 
other; I want you especially to make the younger members wel- 
come and feel at home, and I wish to say to the older members that 
this duty devolves upon you. 

I believe this is the largest attendance we have had at the open- 
ing of any meeting, especially so early in the morning. Let us take 
each other by the hand, let us inquire each other’s names, introduce 
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the new members and make them feel at home. That is what the 
state is supporting us for, to encourage our effort and to encourage 
new effort. 

I want to congratulate the society upon having secured this 
beautiful auditorium. We certainly could not have devised a more 
comfortable place in which to meet and do our business. Let us 
make the most of it, and let us rejoice that we are so fortunately 
situated. You will find all the conveniences here, cloak rooms, lav- 
atory, a lounging parlor, a spacious fruit exhibit room below stairs, 
and we will not be disturbed by any one in that room unless they 
make more noise than they ever did before. 

Perhaps I should say that I feel a good deal of hesitation in act- 
ing in this position. I have never attempted to preside over so 
large a body before, but I trust I shall have no difficulty in keep- 
ing you in order. I trust you will be patient with me. I distinctly 
appreciate the honor of following the two worthy men who preceded 
me. I cannot hope to say or do the fine things Mr. Underwood did 
for you; I cannot sing a song, nor can I show you the beautiful 
courtesy that is so characteristic of him. I need not speak of the 
good qualities and capabilities of our late departed president. He 
was a grand man in every way. I cannot hope to imitate that keen 
and beautiful humor of his and the many other pleasing character- 
istics that distinguished him as a presiding officer. And while I 
cannot imitate my immediate predecessors I trust you will help me 
in every way possible to make the duties of my position agreeable. 

You will notice on the program that there is a ten minute limit 
noted on the program for all papers and addresses. That was the 
idea of the secretary, and I am not responsible for that feature. I 
do not want you to feel, therefore, that I am at any time acting upon 
my own suggestion. I am elad, however, it is there. It is just 
the very thing I would like to see carried out in the conduct of the 
program during the various sessions, especially among those of the 
rank and file, and particularly among the older members. Let us 
all be brief and concise, say what we have to say and be done with 
it. That is a very strong point in any man, to know when he is 
through with what he has to say upon a subject. Of course, we 
have visitors here, and we must ask them to be very patient if we 
have papers presented here that are of exceeding length. I think 
it is some of you older fellows who are inclined to transgress in that 
particular and monopolize the time too much. Let us have plenty 
of time for discussion. That is the life of the meeting, and therein 
lies the chief value in the presentation of a subject. The papers 
will all be published anyway, but we want the discussion. 

Asking you again to be patient and indulgent with me as you 
have always been ‘with your former presse we will proceed with 
the program. 

The president appointed the following committee on credentials: 
Messrs. L. R. Moyer, A. A. Bost and H. H. Pond. 

The President: Our general subject this morning is “Small 
Fruits,” and I will call upon Mr. A. Brackett to open the topic with 
a talk on “Field Culture of Strawberries.”” (See index.) 
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Discussion. 

The President: I think we have given this topic about all the 
time we can spare it, and we will now take up another along the 
same lines, and I will call upon Mr. Anderson to tell us about the 
growing of strawberries for home use and market. 

Mr. G. A. Anderson, of Renville, then read'a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Growing Strawberries for Home Bes and Market.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now change the subject somewhat, 
still continuing on small fruit, but we will now take up the black- 
berry, and Mr. Anderson will read a paper on that topic. 

“The Blackberry Patch” was the subject of a paper read by Mr. 
Nils Anderson, of Lake City. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We now come to a very important feature of 
fruit growing, and that is the harvesting and marketing of the crop, 
and I will call upon Mr. Hawkins to read a paper upon that subject. 

Mr. Alfred O. Hawkins, of Excelsior, then read a paper upon 
the subject of “Marketing and Harvesting the Small Fruit Crop.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now take up still another branch of 
small fruit growing, and that is the grape. Mr. Murray, of Ex- 
celsior, has had a long and successful experience in grape growing, 
‘and he will impart some of his information on that subject. 

Mr. J. W. Murray, of Excelsior, presented a paper on the sub- 
ject of “How I Grew Grapes.”’ (See index.) 

Discussion. 

Prof. Green: I am sorry that the students from the school of 
agriculture cannot remain until the close of the session, but it will 
be necessary for them to leave at this time in order to get back in 
time for dinner. We would have had many more students here than 
we had this morning but for the fact that about seventy-five are 
attending the stock show at Chicago. About seventy-five came over 
this morning, and I think they have enjoyed the session. I had in- 
tended to have them go down in the basement and see the show of 
fruit, but it is not all set up yet, and I think those that are inter- 
ested will take it in later in the week. 

The President: We shall now change the subject somewhat 
and take up a more general line in horticulture, and I take pleasure 
in introducing Mrs. Ida B. Thompson, who will tell us about horti- 
cultural conditions as. they exist at Duluth. 

Mrs. Ida B. Thompson, of Duluth, then read a paper entitled, 
“Horticultural Improvements in Duluth.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the meeting adjourned. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock by the president, — 
Mr. Wedge. 

The President: We will at once take up the program for the 
afternoon, and I will call upon an old resident for the first number. 
I presume a good many of the older members know that when Mr. 
Pond speaks of his father he is having reference to a noted Indian 
missionary, Gideon Pond, of whom most of you know or have heard, 
and Mr. E. R. Pond will now tell us something of early horticulture 
in the state. 

Mr. E. R. Pond then read a paper on the subject of “Lights and 
Shadows of Pioneer Fruit Growing.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The report of the committee on credentials being called for, 
Judge L. R. Moyer, chairman, reported the following named dele- 
gates entitled to represent their respective organizations: A. D. 
Barnes, Waupaca, representing the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society; P. J. Bentz, Woonsocket, S. D., South Dakota State Hor- 
ticultural Society; P. Clausen, Albert Lea, Southern Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society ; representatives of local societies and visitors, Geo. 
J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis.; A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis.; 
Rev. C. S. Harrison, York, Neb. 

On motion of Prof Green the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

The President: We are very much interested in these dele- 
gates, and we would like to hear a word of cheer and encourage- . 
ment from each one. I will call upon them in the order in which 
they were reported, and the first on the list is Mr. Barnes, of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. A. D.-Barnes (Wis.): Mr. President and Fellow Horticul- 
turists: We are very glad to be with you again, and I assure you 
that your meetings are and always have been very interesting to 
me, and the appearance of so many students from the school of agri- 
sulture betokens to me that you have lots of young timber grow- 
ing up, although you are classed among the prairie states. JI have 
a formal report which I will submit later during the meeting, there- 
fore I shall not take up any more of your time now. However, I 
would like to extend to you an invitation to meet with us in our 
annual meeting at Madison the first full week in February. I always 
enjoy the company of Minnesota friends, and I hope you may have 
a profitable and enjoyable meeting. : 

The President: The delegate from the South Dakota society 
is Mr. P. J. Bentz, who is also president of that society. The South — 
Dakota society is especially near to us, since it it a daughter of 
this society. I will now call upon Mr. Bentz.» 

Mr. P. J. Bentz (S. D.): I see by the program that there ar 
so many good things to be said here that it appears like a waste of 
time for me to speak at any length just now. I simply want to say 
that we in South Dakota are making a little progress. Among the 
things that indicate progression is the fact that we have just se- 
cured a law permitting us to publish our annual reports, a conces- 
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sion we have been trying to secure for a good many years without 
success. I know also that we are making some substantial progress 
in fruit growing. Throughout the entire state there seems to be a 
new awakening, and I think this has been largely brought about 
through the medium of this society. The conditions that prevail 
throughout the western parts of Minnesota are almost identical 
with those that exist in our part of the state, and through the cour- 
tesy of your society we have laid the foundation for future work in 
our state. I did not come prepared to speak, but simply to listen. 
I had the pleasure of attending your meeting last year, and I am 
sure I was well repaid, and I am certain also that every person is 
who attends these annual gatherings, whether in this state or any 
other state where the conditions are so thoroughly discussed and 
the way paved for the overcoming of the difficulties that confront 
the horticulturist. It seems to me the people cannot afford to miss 
the meetings. If I can be of any service in any way to the people 
of South Dakota by giving them the information | gain here I shall 
have accomplished a great deal. I do not wish to take up your time 
any further, but what I learn here I shall try to impart to our people. 

The President: We are very glad to hear these words of cheer 
and hear of these signs of progress from our sister state to the west, 
and now we will hear something from the east. I need not intro- 
‘duce to you Mr. Kellogg, because he seems like one of our own 
members, but we want to hear just a word from him this afternoon. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I am not going up on the plat- 
form and show myself like Barnes did, because I am not so hand- 
some. I am troubled the same way Philips is, I talk too much. Ido 
regret that you did not give us more time on small fruits, and I 
would suggest that any one who wishes to put in a criticism or offer 
a suggestion do so by putting it in writing and handing it to the 
secretary that it may be published in the report. I think in that way 
you can get a good deal of valuable information that would other- 
wise be lost. I wanted to butt in three or four timies on straw- 
berries, but there was no time, and I do not want to take the time 
now to tell you all I know. (Laughter.) 

The President: I hardly dare to call on Mr. Philips since what 
Mr. Kellogg has told us, but if he will tell us one story and then 
promise to sit down we will give hima chance. (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I don’t need any introduction; I 
can do the introducing myself. I would like to say a word that I 
would have preferred to say while the young people were here, and 
that is about that tree you see standing there. (Indicating.) But 
Prof. Green is going to take it over to the school and put it in his 
museum. I have talked top-working considerably in years gone 
by, and I have had many different questions asked about grafting 
and budding, and I would say again I would use the Virginia every 
time. One man said in an lowa paper a year ago that there is noth- 
ing gained by top-working, and said he would like to see some evi- 
dence of its making the tree hardier or of its being any advantage 
whatever. I told him this, that I planted a row of Wealthy, and then 
a row of Virginia crab and top-worked them with Wealthy. Those 
crab trees have been growing eighteen years,-and the Wealthy on 
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their own roots are dead. It satisfied me that the Virginia makes 
a hardier stock and the trees live longer. My object in working 
on the Virginia was to avoid the Wealthy crotches. During the 
time I am here if you have any questions to ask I shall be glad to 
answer them if I can. That work has been to me next to my chil- 
dren. Prof. Goff said it was the nicest specimen of work done at 
one time he had even seen. Latham gave me fifteen minutes to 
talk, but this does not come out of the fifteen minutes. (Laughter.) 
There’s no use telling you I am glad to be here, because if I wasn’t 
I wouldn’t be here. (Applause.) 

The President: Mr. Clausen, the delegate from the Southern 
Minnesota society, is now present, and I will call upon him for a 
word. This is the first time we have had the pleasure of greeting 
Mr. Clausen in any of our meetings, and I hope he will feel perfectly 
at home. 

Mr. P. Clausen: I am very glad to be here and to have the op- 
portunity of participating in the deliberations of this meeting. I 
sometimes think I was born a horticulturist. I do not know whether 
it runs in the blood or not, but I came to this country some thirty- 
three years ago, and after being here a couple of years, being then 
a young man of about twenty, I bought myself a couple of lots, and 
the next thing I did was to buy some trees and plant them upon my 
lots. I bought some apple trees from the Jewell Nursery Company, © 
and I planted those trees with the expectation of making that prop- 
erty my future home. I expected to get a wife some time. I do 
not know whether the trees are alive now or not, I have not seen 
them for several years, but when I think of it I feel I have nothing 
to regret, and I believe it would be a great deal better for a young 
man to invest his money in that way than to use it as many young 
men do at the present day. There are a good many young men 
here this afternoon, and I want to say.to them that when I had a 
little time in the evening I did not hang about the stores or the 
streets, but I put it in working on my lots. I had some flowers 
there that I cultivated for my own pleasure, and then I also had those 
apple trees. I might keep on telling you of the progress I made in 
horticulture, but I am not here to represent myself, but to represent 
the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society, which is a daughter 
of this organization. I might also mention at this time that a grand- 
daughter has been born during the past year. I presume some one 
will be here to represent the interests of the granddaughter so I 
will say nothing about her at this time. As far as the Southern 
Minnesota society is concerned you can very uearly judge of what 
we are doing and what progress we are making by the papers which 
appeared during the year in the Horticulturist, of which I believe 
there were twelve. We had in our little city a very interesting meet- 
ing of the society, quite largely attended, and we also had the great 
pleasure of having Mr. Philips with us. I do not know how we 
would get along without him. We had quite a number of brethren 
from our sister state of Iowa, and altogether we had a very inter- 
esting meeting and a very fine display of apples. If I were asked 
my opinion as to what is going to be the coming winter apple I 
should say the Yahnke. 
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_I like to attend these horticultural meetings because I get a great 
deal of valuable information every time I attend, and I can see by 
looking over this audience that there are many men here who are in 
a position to impart a great deal of information. It is something 
like going to school, and it is a good thing to go to school. I have 
not attended school very much in my lifetime, but there is one school 
I consider superior to most schools, and that is the school of ex- 
perience, and when I come to a horticultural meeting and look over 
the audience sprinkled with gray heads, I know they have been 
through that school of experience and that I can learn something 
from them. Some of them have already passed beyond the gates, 
but they have left the record of their experience behind them, but 
many of them are still with us and we have the privilege of hearing 
their many and varied experiences from their own lips, and I know 
we shall all profit thereby. Another thing I wish to say before I 
close, and that is to urge the young people to attend these meetings. 
If they intend to follow horticulture as a pleasure or as a business 
pursuit they can secure no more valuable information anywhere than 
they can by attending these meetings. I have said much more than 
I ought to have said, and I need not say to you that I am glad to 
be here, and that I trust we may have a very profitable meeting. 
(Applause. ) 

The President: I think it is a very rare occurrence that we have 
the pleasure of meeting a delegate from Nebraska in our annual 
gathering, but we have that privilege today. We all know some of 
the Nebraska horticulturists and know something about their work, 
but those who are not acquainted with any other representative of 
Nebraska horticulture will remember the name of Rev. C. S. Harri- 
son, of York,’ Neb., who in both the spiritual and horticultural field 
was a missionary, who was once a resident of our own state, and 
whom I take pleasure in introducing as the “silver tongued” ex- 
ponent of good horticulture. 

Rev. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I also am sent as a delegate from 
the Nebraska Horticultural Society, and I bring you greetings from 
our great state of Nebraska. I hope I shall have a pleasant time 
with you. 

The President: We have another representative from South 
Dakota, whom we regard, however, more as belonging to us than 
to our sister state. A meeting of this society without the presence 
of Prof. Hansen would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. Prof. Hansen, we want to hear a word from you. 

Prof. Hansen (S. D.): In behalf of South Dakota I wish to 
present to you Mr. Bentz who will tell you all you want to know. 
It pays him to come over here and listen to these gray heads and 
white heads and other colored heads who relate their experiences, 
and it always pays me to come, and if I can add anything in the way 
- our South Dakota horticultural experience I shall be happy to 

O SO. 

The President: I think this concludes the list of delegates and 
visitors we have had reported to us, and I trust they will all feel 
’ perfectly at home, take part fully and freely in our discussions and 
enjoy themselves as much as possible. 
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We will now take up the regular program where we left off, and 
I will call upon Mr. Elliot for a continuation of his valuable “chop 
talk” of last year. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, of Minneapolis, then read a paper under the 
title of “Chop Talk No. 2.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now take up a subject that is of great 
importance, although it is a much disputed subject. Mr, Pond will 
tell us something about mulching. 

Mr. H. H. Pond, of Minneapolis, then submitted a paper on the 
subject of “Mulching.” (See index.) 

Discussion. . 

We will next take up a topic that will probably interest a good _ 
many who grow vegetables for market. I think Mr. Bailey can 
tell us all about growing melons for market. 

“Raising Muskmelons for Market” was the title of a paper read 
by Mr. J. V. Bailey, of Newport. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

President’s Address. Prof. Wm. Robertson, C. E. Older, J. L. 
Tiegland. 

Obituary. C. M. Loring, R. A. Wright, Dewain Cook. 

Final Resolutions. A. Brackett, D. M. Mitchell, H. H. S. 
Rowell. 


COMMITTEES ON AWARDS. 


Grapes, J. W. Murray. 

Flowers, Mrs. Ida B. Thompson. 

Apples in cold storage, W. L. Parker. 

Apples not in cold storage, J. P. Andrews. 

Peck Wealthy apples, W. L. Taylor. 

Seedling apples, Wyman Elliot, Prof. S. B. Green. 

The President: We will now proceed with the program, con- 
tinuing the consideration of garden vegetables, and I will call upon 
Mr. Peabody to give us his experience with asparagus. 

Mr. E. F. Peabody, of Minneapolis, then read a paper under 
the title of “Asparagus for the Home Garden.” (See index.) 

Discussion. ‘ 

The President: We now come to the last number on the pro- ~ 
gram for the afternoon. We all like to hear of the experiences of 
others, and I believe no one is more competent to detail many and 
varied ventures than Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Dewain Cook, of Jeffers, responded by reading a paper en- 
titled “Horticultural Ventures, Wise and Otherwise.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Elliot the meeting adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION.° 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 by the president, Mr. 
Wedge. 

The President: Following a custom inaugurated by my prede- 
cessors I presume it is necessary for me to present what is termed 
the annual address of the president, and as that is the first number 
on the program this morning we will take it up at this time. 

President Wedge then submitted his “Annual Address.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

A motion of Mr. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. Wyman Elliot, to ap- 
point a committee to consider the matter of securing a permanent 
home for the society was put to a vote and prevailed unanimously. 

The President: We now come to the annual reports of com- 
mittees and superintendents of trial stations. I will first call upon 
Mr. Elliot for the report of the executive board, of which he is 
chairman. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot then submitted the annual report of the Exe- 
cutive Board. (See index.) 

Following this report Mr. Elliot also presented the report of 
the Legislative Committee. (See index.) 

On motion of Prof. Green the reports made by Mr. Elliot were 
unanimously adopted. 

The President: Following these reports we come next to the 
annual report of the secretary, which usually proves a very interest- 
ing document. 

Mr. A. W. Latham then read his annual report as secretary of 
the society. (See index.) : 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the report of the secretary was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Elliot: JI think there should be some action taken by the 
society to raise that Gideon fund up to $500, and I hope some of the 
members will think up a scheme whereby that may be done. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: The secretary’s report is a very interesting 
one, and the portion relating to the office and the facilities there is 
something which it seems to me should be taken up by the society 
at once. There certainly is not room enough in that little office to 
take care of the business of this great organization, and some ar- 
rangement should be made whereby a larger room or two rooms 
might be secured. It seems to me the secretary should have a 
private room where he could have his desk and transact his business, 
and have the library and other things in an outside room. The 
secretary is very economical, and he is conducting the business of 
the society in a manner that entitles him to a great deal of credit. 
But it seems to me where so many people come to the office as is the 
case in his office, I think the society should provide more room, 
and to that end I want to make a motion that the secretary be re- 
quested to look about to see if an office might not be secured at a 
rental not to exceed $20 per month which would provide better and 
more ample accommodations. 
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The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, prevailed 
unanimously. 

The President: Since yesterday afternoon some more delegates 
from neighboring states have arrived, and we would be very glad 
to hear from them as we did from the others. I presume the com- 
mittee on credentials has found them duly accredited delegates, and 
we are very glad to welcome them. I first want to introduce to you 
Mr. A. F. Collman, of Corning, Iowa, who represents the lowa 
State Horticultural Society. Mr. Collman is not an entire stranger 
to us, having visited one of our meetings a number of years ago. 

Mr. A. F. Collman (Iowa): I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to be present at this meeting. I am sorry I left my cre- 
dentials at the hotel, but I assure you they are all right. I have been 
very much pleased to listen to your reports, and I am very glad that 
you have such a live society. I have been acquainted with your 
secretary ever since the World’s Fair. I know him to be an honest, 
worthy and true gentleman, and I believe he is a fair representative 
of your people here. I am very glad to be here, and will try to carry 
home to our people whatever information I may gain at this meeting. 

The President: We also have with us Mr. J. B. Mitchell, of 
Cresco, Iowa, representing the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural So- 
ciety. I will ask Mr. Mitchell to come forward that we may see 
his face again and hear a few words from him. 

Mr. J. B. Mitchell (Iowa): Mr. President, I am really pleased 
to be here once more. The faces in the audience are not all strange 
to me. I have been in this place before. I have always taken an 
interest in- Minnesota horticulture, and I am so near the border that 
our interests are almost identical, especially in the southern part of 
your state. I formerly advocated the Russian apples very strongly 
and still have a great deal of faith in them. I was down below in 
the exhibit room, and I was wonderfully surprised to see the large 
showing of apples at this season of the year, and, by the way, I 
noticed a great many Russians down there. I am pleased to see this 
society growing as rapidly as it does. I have always enjoyed my- 
self here, and I think this occasion will be no exception. I may 
have something more to say before the close of the meeting. 

The President: We also have with us Mr. C. G. Patten, of 
Charles City, Iowa. Mr. Patten is very near to us, and I know we 
would all be pleased to have him come up here on the platform and 
let us see his face once more. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I do not know that I have very 
much to offer, but the thought suggested itself to my mind in com- 
ing into the room this morning and seeing only a few members 
here, and noticing that the presiding officer was delivering his an- 
nual address, I say the thought occurred to me that it might have 
been better, or I might have wished that that address might have 
come a little later on the program when there was a larger attend- 
ance. I do not offer this as a criticism in any sense, but it seems 
to me that a man occupying the position of president of so large an 
organization as this, and as it should be considered the principal 
address delivered before the society, it seems to me it should be de- 
livered at a time when there is a more representative attendance 
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here than there is at present, or than there was at the time the ad- 
dress was delivered. I do not know that I have any further re- 
marks to offer, only to say that I am very highly pleased to meet 
so many of my old friends here that I have met with before. 

Sec’y Latham: Mr. Patten hits me pretty hard, but we have a 
way of putting our best foot forward, and so we put the president’s 
address on as the first number on the morning’s program, but 1 am 
becoming pretty thoroughly convinced that when: people come to 
Minneapolis to attend any convention something happens that keeps 
them up late at night, and as a consequence they are late in getting 
here in the morning. I.think we shall have to change the location 
of the president’s address on the program hereafter. 

The President: We will now continue the reports, and I will 
call upon Mr. Lyman for the treasurer’s report. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman, of Excelsior, then submitted the annual report 
of the treasurer. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Older the report was unanimously adopted. 

The President: We are now ready to listen to the reports of 
the vice-presidents of the various congressional districts. I will call 
for the report from the First Congressional District. 

The following reports were then submitted by the vice-presidents 
of their respective districts : 

First District, Mr. Frank Yahnke, Winona. (See index.) 

Third District, A. H. Reed, Glencoe. (See index.) 

Fifth District, R. A. Wright, Excelsior. (See index.) 

Sixth District, W. L. Taylor, Howard Lake. (See index.) 

Seventh District, D. T. Wheaton, Morris. (See index.) 

The President: This completes the reports of vice-presidents 
as far as they are present, and I think the society has reason to con- 
gratulate itself upon the improvement and the progress shown by 
these particular reports. 

We will now take up the reports of superintendents of trial 
stations, and instead of following the program I will call upon Prof. 
Green last instead of first, and I will ask Mr. Cashman to present 
his report. 

‘The superintendents present from the various stations then sub- 
mitted the following reports: . 

Thos. Cashman, Owatonna. (See index.) 

Dewain Cook, Jeffers. (See index.) 

A. B, Lyman, Excelsior. (See index.) 

L. R. Moyer, Montevideo. (See index.) 

Mrs. Jennie Stager, Sauk Rapids. (See index.) 

J. S. Parks, Amboy. (See index.) 

F. J. Cowles, West Concord. (See index.) 

Prof. Green: Mr. Lord is one of the oldest members of this 
society, a life member, and I think it would be a pleasing thing to 
do to send him greetings and expressions of regret that he is not 
here, and I would move that a telegram embodying such sentiments 
be sent to Mr. Lord. 

The motion was put to a vote and prevailed unanimously. 

The President: I will delegate Prof. Green to prepare and send 
such a message as has been proposed. 
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The President: The statement made by Mrs. Stager in her re- 
port in regard to the Martha crab again brings out the point that 
any fact in horticulture supposed to be firmly established may be 
successfully contradicted. (Laughter.) 

The President: We will now listen to the report from the 
Central Station by Prof. Green. 

Prof, S. B. Green, of St. Anthony Park, then submitted a report 
from the Central Trial Station. (See index.) 

The President: As it is getting somewhat late, and we have a 
number of reports still on the program, we will omit two reports 
and take up the report on packages and marketing. I believe Mr. 
R. A. Wright is chairman of that committee. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I want to ask Mr. Elliot whether he is ready 
to report on the Gideon Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Elliot: About all there is to be said was embodied in the 
report of the secretary, and unless Prof. Green has anything further 
to add I have nothing to report. 

The President: Then we will next pass to the report of the 
committee on the Harris Memorial Fund, of which Mr. S. M. Owen 
is chairman. (See index.) 

The President: JI presume the members present have all ob- 
served the tablet in bronze in the corner of the room, and I am sure 
we are all very much gratified to have such a beautiful and lasting 
memorial of Mr. Harris. 

On motion of Mr. Parks the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Owing to the sudden summons to the president, Mr. Wedge, the 
meeting’ was called to order at 2 o’clock by the secretary, Mr. La- 
tham, who called Prof. Green to the chair to act as president pro 
tempore. 

The Chairman: It is a matter of regret to me that the president 
has been called away, and at the same time I esteem it an honor 
to be called to preside over this meeting. 

Without any further preliminaries we will take up the regular 
order of the program, and I will call upon Mr. Rowell, if he is pres- 
ent, to read his paper. 

Mr. H. H. S. Rowell, of Minneapolis, then read a paper entitled, 
“Minnesota as an Apple State.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: I know you have all heard of Mr. Harrison, 
know of him and have read his writings in the various agricultural 
papers, and we will now have the pleasure of listening to an address 
by Rev. C. S. Harrison, of York, Nebraska. Mr. Harrison is presi- 
dent of the Park and Forestry Association of Nebraska, and has not 
only been a missionary in the Christian church in Nebraska and 
Minnesota, but also a pioneer in horticulture. I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing him to you. 

Rev. C. S. Harrison, of York, Neb., then delivered an address 
upon “The Forward Movement in Horticulture.” (See index.) 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


The meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was called to order by 
the president, Miss Emma V. White, at 3 o’clock. 

The President: As the time is beyond the appointed hour on 
the program we will not take up any time with preliminaries, as we 
have a full and, I trust, an interesting program. It was even said 
last year that the meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was the best 
of the entire session, and I hope we may again merit your approval. 

The ‘“‘President’s Greeting’ was then presented by Miss Emma 
V. White, the president. (See index.) 

The President: As our secretary, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, 
is in California at this time, we shall necessarily have to dispense 
with the report of the secretary. 

The next number on the program is a paper by Mrs. Loring. 
We all know of Mr. Loring’s love for and interest in horticulture, 
especially the ornamental side of it, and we are not surprised that 
Mrs. Loring should have imbibed some of his interest and en- 
thusiasm. : 

“Our Cousins, the Trees,’ was the title of the paper presented 
by Mrs. Florence Barton Loring, of Minneapolis. (See index.) 

The President: We had the great pleasure of once listening te 
' Mr. Harrison this afternoon, and I presume we are all glad that 
he appears on the program again, although speaking on a different 
subject. As he is one of the greatest authorities on this topic we 
are all eager to hear him. 

Rev. C. S. Harrison, of York, Neb., then presented a paper treat- 
ing of “Peonies.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I think we have all been very much entertained 
and instructed by this excellent paper. 

We will now take up another subject that is of the greatest in- 
terest and importance to us all, and I know of no one who is more 
competent to speak upon it than Mrs. Hudson, whom I take pleasure 
in introducing to you. 

Mrs. J. B. Hudson, of Lake City, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Protection of Song Birds.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The following resolutions were offered by Mr. S. A. Stockwell, 
of Minneapolis, and unanimously adopted: Whereas, there is 
much danger that some of the most valued friends the horticulturist 
possesses, the birds, will be destroyed, and whereas their destruc- 
tion is largely due to the ignorance and indifference of our adult 
population coupled with the thoughtlessness of young boys and _so- 
called sportsmen, and, whereas, one of the most effectual means of 
informing the citizens of our state upon this subject is the public 
school. Therefore, be it resolved, that this matter be brought to 
the attention of the approaching State Educational Association. 
That a committee of five be appointed by the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society to present this resolution to said association, and 
urge it to adopt some immediate plan to systematically educate the 
children of our public schools on this important matter. 
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The President: We have another paper on the program right 
along this same line, and it is written by a man whom we all know 
to be a great friend of birds. I will ask Mr. Gibbs to read his paper. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs, of Prescott, Wis., then presented a paper en- 
titled “Our Summer Boarders—The Birds.” (See index.) 

The president appointed the following committee to present the 
matter of the protection of birds to the Educational Association of 
Minnesota: Mrs. J. B. Hudson, Prof. F. L. Washburn, Mrs. E. M. 
La Penotierre, S. A. Stockwell, Mrs. Ida Thompson. 

The President: The subject on our program becomes somewhat 
changed now, and we take up the matter of home and school im- 
provement. As you all know, Mrs. Barnard has done some ex- 
cellent work in this city in connection with home and school im- 
provement, and she will tell us something about that work in some 
Minneapolis homes that has been done this past summer. 

“Some Improved Home Grounds in Minneapolis,” was the title 
of the paper presented by Mrs. M. M. Barnard, of Minneapolis. 
(See index.) 

The President: I am very sorry that our limited time does not 
permit us to discuss this most excellent paper, but as we still have 
two more papers on the program we must make the most of our 
time, and I will call upon Mr. Nutter to read his paper. 

Mr. F. H. Nutter, of Minneapolis, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Improving School Grounds.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Gibbs the meeting adourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the First Congressional 
District vice-president, Mr. Frank Yahnke, at 9:30 o’clock. 

Vice-Pres. Yahnke: JI am very sorry to hear that our president 
was called away under such sad circumstances. I feel somewhat 
indisposed today and am not in a proper condition to conduct this 
meeting, and I will therefore ask Prof. Green to take the chair. 

Prof. Samuel B. Green: I believe Mr. Yahnke could handle 
the meeting very well, but since it is his wish, and he has requested 
me to do so I will take charge of the meeting. 

The Chairman: We will take up the first number on the pro- 
gram this afternoon, and that is a paper by Mr. Older. This subject 
of evergreens is one that we are all interested in. 

Mr. C. E. Older, of Luverne, then read a paper entitled, “The 
Pines and Their Comparative Value in Minnesota.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: Although this number is not on our program, 
Mr. Barnes has a report from the Wisconsin Horticultural Society 
which I am going to ask him to present now. I know we shall all 
be glad to hear what they are doing in Wisconsin. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca, then submitted a “Report of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society.” (See index.) 
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Discussion. 

The Chairman: We will now take up a report that was deferred 
from yesterday morning, the report on the ornamental list, and as 
the chairman, Mrs. Underwood, is not present I will ask Judge 
Moyer to make the report. 

The “Report of the Committee on Ornamental List” was then 
submitted by Mr. L. R. Moyer. (See index.) 

Discussion. ‘ 

The Chairman: I wish to introduce to you a gentleman who 
is well known to many of you. Over in Wisconsin they have a 
secretary that is able to hold the “cranky” fellows well in hand, and 
we would all like to know a man who is able to do that. We would 
like to hear from Mr. Herbst. 

Mr. J. L. Herbst (Wis.): I did not come up here with the idea 
of making any speech at all, because I, somewhat like your secre- 
tary, am very modest and retiring when 1 am away from home. 
There is one thing that impressed me particularly when I came into 
the room yesterday afternoon, and that is the great number of young 
faces in the audience. It has always been a question with me what 
we would do when such men as Philips, Yahnke, Kellogg and other 
good and great-hearted men are gone. I am glad to note that your 
society as well as the Wisconsin society is exerting its influence 
in the direction of drawing in the younger element. I am sorry I 
did not get up here a little earlier. I understood there were several 
prominent Wisconsin horticulturists coming up here, and I mis- 
trusted there was something wrong. Some time ago your secretary 
asked me what we did in Wisconsin when they talked too long. I 
told him we shut them off. I imagine Kellogg and Philips and 
Barnes came up here because they thought since they were visitors 
they could talk as much as they pleased, and they would not be shut 
off. Then I imagine they are up here for another purpose also. 
Every winter at our state winter meeting they always have a nice 
display of fruit. I was down stairs looking over your display of 
fruit, and I think I shall stay to see that none of those apples are 
lugged off. That is all I have to say. (Laughter and applause.) 

The Chairman: Weare very glad to hear from Mr. Herbst, and 
glad to see so many of our Wisconsin friends. 

We did not have time yesterday to take up Mr. Latham’s paper 
dealing with the horticultural exhibit at the St. Louis exposition, but 
I think right now is a good time to hear from Mr. Latham. 

Secretary A. W. Latham then made a detailed statement con- 
cerning “The Minnesota Horticultural Exhibit at the Coming 
World’s Fair at St. Louis.” (See index.) 

* The Chairman: I am going to call on the committee on seedling 
fruits for a report. Since Mr. Elliot is unable to be here this morn- 
ing I am going to ask Mr. Strand to read that report. 

The “Report of the Committee on Seedling Fruits” was read by 
Mr. Geo. Strand in the absence of the chairman, Mr. Elliot. (See 
index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: I see Mr. Gregg is now present, and I shall ask 
him to read his paper. -Mr. Gregg knows what he is talking about 
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because he has had the experience to back him up. 

Mr. O. C. Gregg, of Lynd, then spoke briefly of “Some Success- 
ful Trees for Southwest Minnesota.” 

The Chairman: I think we are now ready to hear the report of 
the committee on fruit list, and I will ask Mr. Cashman to make 
that report. 

Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, in behalf of the committee on fruit list, 
submitted a report. (See index.) 

Discussion. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. Cashman the fruit list was unanimously 
adopted as read. 

The Chairman: We will now have the pleasure of hearing from 
Mr. Barnes, of Wisconsin. Mr. Barnes is competent to speak on 
the subject for which he is down on the program, and I am sure 
we shall all be interested in what he has to say. 

Mr. A. D. .sarnes, of Waupaca, Wis., then presented a paper on 
the subject of “Northern Apple Seedlings and the Great Good They 
Are Doing.” (See index.) 

Discussion.. 

The Chairman: We now change the subject to plums, and Mr. 
Hynson will give us his experience. 

Mr. R. E. Hynson, of Mankato, read a paper under the title of 
“My Plum Orchard.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: I am very sorry that we have not the time to 
discuss this most excellent paper, but I am sure we all appreciate 
the value of the experience of Mr. Hynson. 

The chair appointed the following Committee on Permanent 
Home for the Minnesota State Horticultural Society: 

C. M. Loring, Minneapolis; O. C. Gregg, Lynd; S. M. Owen, 
Minneapolis; L. R. Moyer, Montevideo; W. H. Dunwoody, Min- 
neapolis, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock by the temporary 
chairman, Prof. Green. | 

Mr. E. A. Smith, of Lake City, rendered a funeral march on 
the organ, which was followed by a vocal solo by Mr. Crosby Hopps, 
of Minneapolis. 

Mr. C. M. Loring offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That.it was with sincere regret and profound sorrow 
that the members of the State Horticultural Society learned of the 
death of three of their oldest and greatly honored associates, Prof* 
W. W. Pendergast, late president, E. H. S. Dartt and Jas. T. Grimes. 

Resolved, That this association extend to the family of each, 
sincere condolence in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to the memory of our de- 
ceased friends, the business of the association be now suspended to 
enable their associates to pay fitting tribute to their high character 
and their valuable services in the cause of horticulture. 
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Resolved, That the secretary transmit to the family of each of our 
departed friends a copy of these resolutions. 

On motion of Mr. Loring the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman: This is an hour that is sacred to the memory 
of our friends in horticulture that have passed away during the 
past year. We have had three deaths in our society of members 
who have performed great services in horticulture in this state, and 
we are to refer to their work and to their lives at this time. The 
works of all of these men have been So eminent that they will live 
after time, and will go on to bless future generations. We have 
a number of friends to call on this afternoon, some who have known 
these men for many years. The first one I will call upon is Hon. 
S. M. Owen. (See index.) 

The Chairman: I will call upon Mr. Loring to add his tribute 
to these departed friends on this occasion. (See index.) 

The Chairman: Iam going to call on Mr. A. J. Philips to say 
a few words on this occasion. (See index.) 

The Chairman: Mr. O. C. Gregg is with us, he knew the men 
whose memories we honor today, and I will ask him to say a few 
words about them. (See index.) 

The Chairman: We will now have to draw these very appro- 
priate and inspiring exercises to a close. I know there are others 
here who would like to speak and to whom we would be only too glad 
to give the opportunity, but the time set apart for this portion of 
the program has expired, and we will close this memorial hour with 
a song by Prof. Crosby Hopps. 

The Chairman: We will now resume the regular order of the 
program. 

The Secretary: I have here some resolutions relating to the 
Board of Regents of the State University, which have been handed 
me, and which I will place before the society. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Latham the resolution was adopted. 

The secretary also read the following resolution relative to the 
proposed discontinuance of the Owatonna trial station, etc. : 

To the Honorable Board of Regents, State University of Minnesota: 

Resolved, That as an association representing great agricultural 
and horticultural interests in this state We recognize in the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University of Minnesota a great aid to 
the advancement of our state agricultural and horticultural interests 
generally, and we thoroughly endorse the educational work it is now 
doing. 

Resolved, That we are greatly pleased at the liberal treatment 
which this department of our university received at the hands of 
our legislature last winter. 

Resolved, That we are surprised to learn that some of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of our State University are opposed 
to the continuance of the Owatonna Tree Station. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the work of the Owatonna 
Tree Station and are opposed to its being discontinued unless the 
work now being done there shall be removed to a more suitable loca- 
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tion where it can be continued on a much larger scale and in a man- 
ner commensurate with the growing horticultural interests of the 
state of Minnesota. 

Resolved, That we consider the region of Lake Minnetonka, on 
account of its natural advantages, nearness to the central station 
and ease of access therefrom, as especially well located for an orchard 
trial station, and would call your attention also to the fact that the 
expense of installing a station there would be much more than met 
by the profits accruing to the Board of Regents from the sale of the 
property formerly used as an orchard trial station in that region. 

On motion of Mr. Latham: the resolution was - unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. C. M. Loring submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Minnesota Forestry Associa- 
tion is hereby requested to prepare a bill to be presented to the state 
legislature providing for bounties for tree planting on the public 
highways throughout the state. 

On motion of Mr. Loring the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS: 


The time for the election of officers having arrived, tellers were 
appointed and ballots taken with the following result: (See index.) 


MINNESOTA STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION: 


The annual meeting of the Forestry Association was called to 
order by the president, Mr. C. M. Loring, who immediately opened 
the program by reading the “Annual Address by the President.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

Pres. Loring: We have with us today Gen. C. C. Andrews, State 
Fire Warden, and we shall be glad to hear anything he may have 
to say. 

Address by Gen. C. C. Andrews, St. Paul. (See index.) 

Pres. Loring: We always expect to hear from Mr. Owen in a 
forestry meeting, and I take great pleasure in calling upon him at 
this time. (See index for address of S. M. Owen.) 

Pres. Loring: We are very fortunate to have with us today a 
lady who has been of very material and valuable aid in this forestry 
movement, and to whom we had the pleasure of listening two years 
ago upon this same subject. I take pleasure in calling upon Mrs. 
W. H. Bramhall, of St. Paul, for a few remarks. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. Chapman then introduced the following resolution, and on 
his motion it was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that the Minnesota Forestry Association does hereby 
most respectfully request and urge each and all of our representa- 
tives in Congress to prepare, present and use all honorable means 
to have passed at as early a date as possible, a bill paying the In- 
dians for the pine to be leit standing for reforestation purposes, and 
providing for payment for timber and lands reserved under the so- 
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called “Morris Bill,” and to do any other acts and things necessary 
or advisable to render said law operative and effective. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association is hereby in- 
structed to at once send a copy of these resolutions to each of our 
said representatives. 

Pres. Loring: We also have with us a gentleman ren a neigh- 
boring state who is deeply interested in this question of forestry, 
and who is doing valuable work in his own state. We would like 
to hear from Rev. C. S. Harrison, of Nebraska. (See index.) 

Pres. Loring: I entirely overlooked the name of a gentleman 
who is down on the program and who is no stranger to you. A 
forestry meeting would not be complete unless we heard from Prof. 
Green. (See index for remarks by Prof. S. B. Green.) 

Pres. Loring: This concludes our program, and I think we have 
had a very interesting meeting. It has been so to me, at least. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer was then read, after 
which the election of officers took place with the following result: 

President, Chas. M. Loring, Minneapolis. 

First vice president, S. M. Owen, Minneapolis. 

Second vice president, O. C. Gregg, Lynd. 

Secretary and treasurer, W. T. Cox, St. Anthony Park. 

On motion of Prof. Green the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by the president 
pro tempore, Prof. Green. 

The Chairman: There are several committees to report, but 
as they are not yet ready we will take up the program of papers. 
The general subject for this morning is “Nursery Topics,” and the 
first number on the program is a paper by Mr. Roy Underwood. 

Mr. Roy Underwood, of Lake City, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Apple Stocks: the Best Kind, and the Best Method of 
Growing.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: As some of these subjects are so intimately as- 
‘sociated I will call for Mr. Collman’s and Prof. Hansen’s papers 
before taking up the discussion. In this way we will save ‘time 
and discuss the subject all at one time. 

“Whole Root versus Piece Root Grafts” was the subject of the 
paper presented by Mr. A. F. Collman, of Corning, Iowa. (See 
index. ) 

This paper was immediately followed by one from Prof. N. E. 
Hansen, of Brookings, S. D., entitled “The Pyrus Baccata as a 
Stock in the Nursery Row and Elsewhere.”” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We have given a long time to the discussion 
of these papers, and the discussion has been very interesting, too, 
but we have other papers on the program that ought to be valuable 
and bring out a similar discussion. I think I will call on Mr. Taylor 
for his paper. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor, of Litchfield, then read a paper on “Making 
and Planting the Root-Graft.”’ (See index.) 
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Discussion. 

The Chairman: About all of our time this morning has been 
given to the consideration of the apple; now we will change the sub- 
ject and take up the plum, and Mr. Cashman will read a paper 
on the propagation of the plum. 

“Best Methods of Propagating the Plum” was the subject of a 
paper read by Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, of Owatonna. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We would be very glad to continue this dis- 
cussion, but we have a long program this morning, and there may 
be people here who are just as mué¢h interested in what Mr. Higbie 
is going to bring out in his paper as they are in plums, and I will 
call on Mr. Higbie. , 

Mr. W. S. Higbie, of Washburn, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Practical Methods of Dealing with Weeds in Nursery 
Culture/2e (See andexs) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: Our next number on the program I know will 
prove of great interest, judging by the discussion we had the other 
morning. Almost everybody is interested in evergreens, and I know 
of no one who is more competent to speak upon the subject than 
Mr. Norby. 

Mr. A. Norby, of Madison, S. D., then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Latest Experience with the Rarer Conifers.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: Mr. Norby is full of valuable experience with 
these conifers he is trying to grow in the trying situations of South 
Dakota, and we ought to take occasion to pump him thoroughly to 
get all the information possible. However, it is almost time for ad- 
journment, and we still have two more papers on the program. I 
hope we may be able to get back to this subject again during the 
meeting. I see Mr. Webb, of ‘““The Farmer,” is here, and I will ask 
him to read his paper. 

Mr. E. A. Webb, publisher of “The Farmer,” St. Paul, then read 
a paper on the “Responsibility of the Agricultural Press as Between 
the Nurseryman and the Public.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: This was a most excellent paper that Mr. Webb 
presented, and I know you would be glad to discuss it, but we will 
have just time enough to hear Mr. Hunter’s paper which, I am sure, 
will also prove very interesting. 

“Selling Trees’ was then presented by Mr. C. C. Hunter, of 
Minneapolis. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Thos. Cashman the chairman was instructed 
to appoint a committee of three to draft suitable resolutions upon 
the death of Mrs. Clarence Wedge. 

The chair appointed as such committee Messrs. Thos. Cashman, 
C. M. Loring and Wyman Elliot. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the meeting adjourned. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock by the chairman, 
Prof. Green. 

The Chairman: We have a long and very interesting program 
this afternoon, and without any further preliminaries we will take 
it up at once. I will first call on Mr. Dike, of White Bear, who has 
a fine orchard and is in a position to give us some very valuable 
experience. 

Mr. C. C. Dike, of White Bear, then read a paper on the subject 
of “Starting an Orchard-—Six Years’ Experience with 1,100 Trees.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: I think we will leave Prof. Robertson’s paper 
for a little while, and I will call upon Mr. Busse. 

Mr. H. F. Busse, of Minneapolis, then gave his views upon 
“Apple Orcharding in Minnesota.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: This has been a very interesting discussion, 
and when we have a chance to question a man of Mr. Busse’s ex- 
perience we usually obtain some pretty valuable information. We 
have heard what has been done with orchards that are already 
planted and bearing, and now we will ask Mr. Poore to tell us about 
the coming apple orchard. 

Mr. Hamlin V. Poore, of Bird Island, then read a paper en- 
titled, Phe Successful Apple Orchard ofthe Future.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have given about all the time possible to 
the consideration of this subject, and we must pass on to the other 
numbers on our program. We will now take up a subject that 
ought to interest the average farmer, and I think Mr. Mitchell will 
give us some valuable information in regard to orchards on the farm. 

Mr. D. M. Mitchell, of Owatonna, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Possibilities of Commercial Orcharding on the Farm.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: This is a very interesting and valuable paper, 
and Mr. Mitchell is to be commended for the practical way in which 
he handled the subject. The next number on the program is by a 
veteran in apple growing, Mr. Kenney, and I believe we shall be 
interested in what he has to say on top-working. 

Mr. Seth Kenney, of Waterville, read a paper on “Top-working 
to Secure a Long-Keeping Apple.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We have had a very interesting discussion of 
the papers this afternoon. This concludes our program with the ex- 
ception of Prof. Robertson’s paper. The subject of blight is one 
that we are all interested in, because we have all suffered from blight 
more or less. I don’t know whether Prof. Robertson can tell us 
anything new about it or give us a remedy for its prevention, but I 
think we shall get some interesting facts about it anyway. 
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Prof. Robertson, of St. Anthony Park, then read a paper under 
the title “Apple Blight in Review.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: I think we have all learned something about 
blight. I don’t know whether we have learned enough to keep it 
away from our trees, but we have heard lots of theories and some ex- 
periences, and we can apply those we consider best. This concludes 
our program, and as we have some questions in the question box 
we will take those up next and see what there is in them. 

(The questions and their answers will be found at various points 
in the preceding pages.) 

The Chairman: As we have a little time to spare now I will 
give Mr. Elliot an opportunity to make a few remarks that I think 
will be of interest to us. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot proceeded to talk about the exhibit of apples 
from Minnesota at the meeting of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, held in Boston. in September last. (See index.) 

The Chairman: Before final adjournment we have several 
committee reports to hear, and if-Prof. Robertson is ready I will call 
for the report of the committee on president’s address. 

Prof. Wm. Robertson, chairman, then submitted the “Report of 
the Committee on President’s Address.” (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. : 

The Chairman: I will ask Mr. Loring to present the report of 
the obituary committee. 

The “Report of the Committee on Obituary” was read by the 
chairman, Mr. C. M. Loring, as follows: 

The obituary committee beg leave to report that during the past 
year the following members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society 
have passed from earth: 

W. W. Pendergast, of Hutchinson. 

E. H. S. Dartt, of Owatonna. 

Jas. T. Grimes, of Minneapolis. 

J. H. White, of Robbinsdale. 
and recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this society extend to the relatives and friends 
of the deceased sincere sympathy and condolence. 

Resolved, That the society forward to the family of each a copy 


of this report. 
C. M. LORING, 
R. A. WRIGHT, 
DEWAIN COOK, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Older the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Chairman: There is a special committee, of which Mr. 
Cashman is chairman, to report on the death of Mrs. Wedge. 

Mr. Thomas Cashman, as chairman, then presented “resolutions 
of sympathy and condolence on the death of Mrs. Clarence Wedge,” 
as follows: 
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Whereas, It is with the deepest regret that this association has 
learned of the affliction which has come to our honored president, 
Mr. Clarence Wedge, in the death of his wife, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we tender to him our condolence 
and sympathy in this his hour of sorrow. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association forward to Mr. 
Wedge a copy of these resolutions. : 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, 
WYMAN ELLIOT, 
CHAS. M. LORING, 


Committee. 


On motion of Prof. Wm. Robertson the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

The Chairman: The last committee to report is that on final 
resolutions, and I presume Mr. Brackett is ready. 

The report of the committee on final resolutions was submitted » 
by Mr. A. Brackett. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society, do sincerely thank the members of the Unitarian 
Church for kindly furnishing us with the most convenient and pleas- 
ant building that this society has ever enjoyed. 

Resolved, That we are under obligations to Professor Crosby 
Hopps for the very fine music that he favored us with. 

Resolved, That we, the exhibitors of fruit, thank Mr. C. M. 
Loring for his generosity in giving $25.00 in cash as premium on 
fruit. 

Resolved, That the nurserymen and others deserve great credit 
for the unusually fine display of fruit and also for the many valuable 
papers they furnished us with, many of them being the hard learned 
lessons of a lifetime. 

Resolved, That Professor Green deserves great credit for the 
kind, pleasant and efficient way in which he has conducted these 
meetings in the absence of our president, Mr. Clarence Wedge. 

Resolved, That we thank the outside people for the interest they 
have taken in these meetings in having furnished us with the best at- 
tendance we have ever had. 

Resolved, That we who attended the banquet will always re- 
member with pleasure the fine repast that was so kindly furnished 
free of charge by Mr. E. A. Webb; and also the fine entertainment 
furnished by the good people who furnished the program, and finally 

Resolved, That we must not forget to say that we all hope this 
society may flourish and that we may always have as pleasant a meet- 
ing as this has been, and if it should continue for the next hundred 
years we hope that Mr. Philips, of Wisconsin, will always be here 
and that his supply of stories may never give out. 

On motion of Mr. A. J. Philips the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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TWO-MINUTE TALKS. 


The Chairman: We come now to the closing feature of our 
meeting, one that we have observed for a number of years and which 
adds greatly to the feeling of friendship and good fellowship among 
those who gather here, and that is the two-minute speeches by not 
only the members, but also the friends from sister states whom we 
are fortunate enough to have with us. I will first call upon Mr. 
Bentz, the president of the South Dakota Horticultural Society. 


Mr. P. J. Bentz (S. D.): I do not wish to occupy much time, 
because there are many others whom we wish to hear. I am very 
glad to again have been able to be with you. I have profited very 
much by my visit here, and in this connection I wish to extend to 
the members and friends of the society a cordial invitation to attend 
the meeting of our society to be held on the third Tuesday in Janu- 
ary at Madison, and I am very sorry that the relationship that has 
so far existed between the societies of South Dakota and Minnesota 
will have to be terminated in all probability, as we are going to 
publish our own report. If an arrangement can be made by which 
the combination might be kept intact it would please us very much. 
I am sure I have profited very much, indeed, from the information 
and experience we have gained from this society, and we shall always 
hold your efforts in our behalf in grateful remembrance. 


Chairman S. B. Green: We have enjoyed the society of South 
Dakota as an adopted child, and while we regret to lose it, we are 
glad at the same time that it has arrived at such an age that it is 
able to take care of itself. We are glad to know that North Dakota 
is represented at this meeting, and we hope to be able in the near 
future to adopt their organization as a child of this society. We 
would like to hear a word from Prof. Waldron. 

Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): The North Dakota society is not 
formed yet, but on the 19th and 20th of January we hope to perfect 
an organization. The enthusiasm of Minnesota has crossed over the 


border to the extent that the people of North Dakota are just full ° 


of this enthusiasm, and sentiment is so strongly shaping itself in this 
direction that a society will be organized on the 19th and 2oth of 


January, at which time we extend to you all a hearty invitation to © 


be present, for we know that without your valuable work and your 
assistance we should not have felt encouraged to take the step we 
contemplate taking in the near future. 


The Chairman: We are very’ glad, indeed, to know that this 
gospel of horticulture is spreading and that this society has been the 
means of promoting it, and I am sure we are all hoping for the 
success of the North Dakota society which is to be organized. We 
have another visitor here from a sister state whose pleasant voice 
and wise counsel we have been privileged to hear during this meet- 
ing, and I will call upon Mr. A. D. Appletree Barnes, of Waupaca, 
Wis., for a few words. 


Mr. A. D. Barnes (Wis.): Mr. President and Friends: I 
want to assure you that it has done me a wonderful lot of good to 
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affiliate with the congenial members on this side of the Mississippi, 
and as the delegate from Wisconsin and in behalf of the members 
of our own society present at this meeting, I want to assure you also 
that we have been cordially greeted and royally entertained at this 
meeting and at your banquet, and we had the best of everything, 
both in a substantial way and in the sentiment of this society 
during this meeting. I enjoy with you your progress in horticulture. 
We rejoice with you in your achievements. I think the laurels you 
have won are of ten times more value and greatly more appreciated 
than those that are more easily won than you have won yours. I 
want to thank you for all the good things we have been made the 
recipients of at your hands. I want to extend an invitation to you 
all to visit us in our homes in the various parts of the state, and 
also to visit us in our meeting at Madison in the second week in 
February. Every single horticultural latch string in the state of 
Wisconsin hangs on the outside. 

The Chairman: We are very glad to hear these words of 
appreciation from our Wisconsin friend. We would certainly keenly 
feel the loss if we were to lose the presence of our genial and valued 
friends from across the river. We have another delegate present 
from a sister state, who is not here as an entire stranger, having been 
with us some years ago, and I take pleasure in calling upon Mr. 
Collman, of Iowa. ) 

Mr. A. F. Collman (Iowa): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I always appreciate a good social time, and I always enjoy 
myself where there is anything enjoyable, and this is certainly a 
place to enjoy one’s self. When I was here before, a number of 
years ago, I had the honor to be escorted by my friend, Mr. Elliot, 
through your university and through Prof. Green’s classroom, and I 
enjoyed that very much. I went home and told my people there 
was a great future before Minnesota, for the reason that they had 
such good schools where they fitted young men and women for life. 
My prediction came true, because now I see some of those young 
men who were in school at that time taking a prominent part in the 
administration and deliberations of this society, and I am more than 
pleased with the progress and improvement you have made and are 
still making. Now, my friends, let me ask all of you to stand by 
your schools and by your professor of horticulture. He is doing a 
great work that you ought to appreciate, and his reputation as a 
foremost horticulturist is not confined to your state, but it is well 
known and appreciated in our section of country. You want to keep 
him and keep him in the harness and hold up his hands, as well as 
those of your secretary and other officers. I wish to thank you for 
the kind treatment you have accorded me, and I shall carry the very 
best reports home to my people in Iowa. I hope we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting many of you next week at our annual gathering, 
and we shall try to use you as well as you have used me. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Chairman: Iowa is a good place to go to; they always 
use their delegates well, and I know whoever goes there will receive 
a cordial reception. We have a gentleman here from a state which 
is not often represented in our meetings, but the visitors from which 
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we are always glad to welcome. I take great pleasure in asking 
Mr. Harrison, of York, Nebraska, to speak to us for two minutes. 

Rev. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): Mr. Chairman and Friends: I 
think it takes a cold climate to develop warm hearts. I have been 
very cordially received here and enjoyed myself very much. I am 
catching your spirit, and I am getting full of enthusiasm. The way 
you defy old Boreas, I want to tell you right here and now (and I 
am no prophet of the future), that you will yet be raising peaches 
in Minnesota. We have data from which we are going to work. 
The Brunings have been selecting hardy peaches for forty years, 
and they have some of them so perfect that they will stand almost 
anything in the way of climate. They have crossed the Champion 
with the Alberta and have grown seedling peaches in which you can 
see scarcely any variation from the original. After that terrible 
year that wiped peaches and almost everything else out of existence 
Mr. Bruning had a good crop of them. Those trees went through 
a temperature of 40 below and then bore. . Then there is Dr. Bailey 
who is developing another family. The last of August we had a 
regular New England sleet storm. We found the trees and every- 
thing remained solid for nearly two days, and the frost did not come 
off the windows until the next day, and yet it did not affect the 
peaches. If you can raise peaches when the mercury goes 14 below 
zero you ought to be able to raise a good crop where it goes to 25 
below. You are surely going to bring the peach belt up this way. 
Do not depend upon budded seedlings, but those seedlings of a true 
variety, plant those and you can hope and expect to get good results. 
You do not need to lay them down and cover them up. I do not be- 
lieve it will be twenty-five years before you will be growing a splen- 
did crop of excellent peaches here in Minnesota. There is another 
matter I want to speak of, and that is home adornment. You are 
going to have some of the most beautiful places on the face of the 
earth. You can raise evergreen to place upon your farms, you have 
the right spirit and you will adorn your places in a most beautiful 
manner. When I come up again—I do not know when I can come 
up again, I am 71 now—but when I come again, in ten or fifteen 
years from now, I know I shall find things in magnificent shape. 
(Applause. ) 

The Chairman: We are gratified to hear such pleasant predic- 
tions from Mr. Harrison, and we are willing to believe that he will 
prove a good prophet. Mr. Harrison is a man who looks on the 
bright side of things and works for the best interests of everybody. 
He is a power in his own state, and we are very glad to have had the 
benefit of his enthusiasm at our meeting. We have a number more 
of visiting friends here from whom we would like to hear, and I 
will ask Mr. Mitchell, of Iowa, to say a few words. : 

Mr. J. B. Mitchell (Iowa): It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I find myself here. I have certainly enjoyed myself, and I wish 
to thank you for the cordial reception you have given me. We 
have been a little proud of our work in Iowa, quite so I may say, but 
I am afraid, I really believe, we shall have to yield the medal to Min- 
nesota. You are certainly getting ahead of us in horticulture. You 
are making more progress, and especially in one thing which I con- 


ag 
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sider very essential in the work of any organization. I see many 
gray heads in this society, and the same is true of our society, the 
gray head predominates, and the question often comes to me, “What 
is to come hereafter?’ Here in your society you are getting in 
many young men; I see you are increasing in that direction a great 
deal faster than we are, and that is something that ought to be 
commended and that is encouraging. I am glad that I have been 
privileged to meet with you, and I want to extend to you a cordial 
invitation to meet with us in the Northeastern lowa society which 
meets at Decorah. 

The Chairman: We are glad to hear these words of com- 
mendation from Mr. Mitchell, and I am sure we have enjoyed his 
presence here as much as he has enjoyed being here. We have 
another gentleman here from Iowa, one who is no stranger to you, 
whom we almost regard as belonging to us, and whom we are always 
glad to greet. I refer to Mr. Patten. We want to hear a few words 
from you, Mr. Patten. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I believe there are few living who 
can appreciate as I can the rapid growth of this association and of the 
horticulture of your state. I well remember when the apples brought 
to your exhibitions would not cover more than three times the space 
of the secretary’s table, and now go into the room below and see 
what you have accomplished. I do not wonder that you have a 
wonderful inspiration in the culture of fruits and in the matter of 
home adornment. It took no ken of prophet to predict that here in 
the Twin Cities, with your splendid opportunities, you were to be the 
prominent horticultural society of the whole western continent. 
Massachusetts occupies that position in the eastern states, and I 
declare to you from what I see before me and what I have seen in 
the years during which I have been coming to this state, it seems 
to me there is nothing in the way of your attaining the eminent posi- 
tion of being the first society of this whole western region. I thank 
you for your kindness, and I hope as many of you as can will come 
to the meeting of the Iowa society. We are glad to codperate with 
you, and we need your cooperation. 

The Chairman: Mr. Patten rarely misses one of our meetings, 
and we are always pleased to have him with us, and hope he may be 
able to attend many meetings to come. I am going to call on another 
gentleman whom we hardly count as a visitor, because he never 
misses one of our meetings, and we regard him as belonging to us 
about as much as he does to Wisconsin, Mr. Philips. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): The first meeting of this society I 
ever attended was held at Winona, and I shall continue to come 
just as long as I am able to do so. I hope you will not take that 
resolution that was passed seriously, in which the hope was ex- 
pressed that I would attend for a hundred years to come. I feel 
about that a good deal like the old minister felt when his church 
proposed to raise his salary from $400 to $600. He said, “Brethren, 
don’t do it. It has taken all my strength and energy to collect $400, 
and if you add $200 more I feel that the task of collecting it will be 
. too great for me. Don’t do it, brethren.” (Laughter.) It would 
be more than I could do. One thing has pleased me very much, and 
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that is the tribute this society has paid to Mr. Patten. I have 
heard mean things said about him, just as there are mean things said 
about me, but I am awful glad he came to this meeting just to hear 
the many kind things said about his work and about the Patten’s 
Greening. I should think it would renew his age ten years. There 
is one thing I don’t like. Mr. Elliot said you had nearly $500 in 
the Gideon memorial fund. I wish the people of Minnesota could 
be enthused to make it $5,000. They don’t realize what Mr. Gideon 
has done for them. I want to see that fund go up to $2,000; 
I think it ought to go up to that anyway, and I think if you all do 
what you ought to do we can get it up to that figure. Another thing 
I don’t like—although I don’t like to say anything about it—but we 
have been working for all these years ta get out a fruit list for the 


benefit of the people of Wiscinsin and Minnesota. People have read — 


it, and it is a guide to go by, and then in spite of our fruit list you 
have an article come out in one of your city agricultural papers 
saying that there are two better apples than you have on your list, 
just holding up those two as the best there are and throwing all the 
rest away. Here we honored the name of Harris last year, and that 
story is right on the same page where the articles on horticulture 
appear. After all these years of work by experimenters, such as 
Harris, Somerville, Dartt and others, the report goes over the state 
and over the northwest that there are two better apples than anything 
found in your fruit list. I think that is ashame. You know I always 
have a good time when I come here and I hope to live to come again. 
( Applause.) 

The Chairman: Of course, we do not expect Mr. Philips to live 
to be a hundred years old and attend all of our meetings, but we 
hope to have him with us a great many times more. We have another 
Wisconsin man with us, a sort of partner of Mr. Philips’, whose 
face we are always glad to see, and I am going to call on Mr. Kel- 
loge. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I came here as a delegate from 
the horticultural society of Lake Mills, but I did not give them 
credit when I was called on yesterday morning. We organized three 
years ago, and ran along several years without creating much inter- 
est, but last spring I advertised in the papers telling the children 
twelve years old and under that if they would come to my garden 
they should have strawberry plants free. The next day ninety-seven 
came, and we got up quite an interest in strawberries. I offered 
a prize of fifty cents for the biggest strawberry grown from those 
plants. It created quite an enthusiasm for strawberries, and we 
had a very fine exhibition. I think I showed fifty varieties to the 
children. My Senator Dunlap had some very fine fruit, and I prom- 
ised the children that the next season I would give them six plants 
each of the Dunlap. One hundred and fifty-two have asked for the 
plants, and out of that number we shall get a lot of horticulturists. 
I have gone a little outside of the common nursery business. I have 
gone to grafting trees on the highway. I told the children the apples 
would be for them. Two little girls come along one day while I was 


grafting and wanted to know what I was doing. I told them, and . 


they were very much interested. In a month they met me again 
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and they told me there were no apples on those trees yet. I thought 
it would be too bad to disappoint them, so this fall I went along and 
stuck some apples on the limbs and the little girls found them. I 
have a daughter who has been living here eighteen years, and that 
is one reason why I am here so often. I have enjoyed this meeting 
wonderfully well. As I said before, I wish more of the people of 
this city could have seen this wonderful display of apples you have 
here. There are ten thousand people in this city who ought to have 
seen it. 

The Chairman: I believe we appreciate Mr. Kellogg’s pres- 

ence just as much as he enjoys our meetings. We hope to see him 
here for many years. I am now going to call on Mr. Ditus Day, the 
oldest member of the Minnesota Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Ditus Day: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
glad to meet with you. I was one of the first members of this so- 
ciety, and I wish to say to you today that I have always looked for- 
ward to these meetings and enjoyed them, and I enjoy being with 
you today. I have not taken an active part or had much to say in the 
meetings of the society for the past few years, but years ago I had 
considerable to say; and of late years I have found that others have 
taken my place who can talk better and serve you better than I can. 
When I wish to speak on a subject sometimes the words fail to come 
td my mind which I wish to use to express my ideas. Therefore | 
have not endeavored to take any part in the discussions, but never- 
theless I have enjoyed myself tremendously. I recall to mind when 
we used to meet in the early days of this society there were only a 
few of us, but we were full of hope and enthusiasm. There is only 
one person here who was present when the society was organized, 
and that is Mr. Wyman Elliot, and another one, A. W. Sias, is living 
in Florida. As I said before, only a few of us met, but our hearts 
were in the work. Some people thought we were foolish to try to 
raise fruit, but notwithstanding discouragements we persevered. 
My brother-in-law, Capt. Aldrich, used to say to me, “Ditus, why do 
you spend so much time going to those horticultural meetings? I 
can sow an acre of wheat and with the proceeds buy more apples 
than you can raise in twenty years.”” There were many others who 
practically told me the same thing, and I recollect that thirty years 
ago there was a general impression that we could not raise fruit 
in Minnesota, but we have succeeded wonderfully, even beyond our 
own hopes and expectations. I have met a number of my old asso- 
ciates and have enjoyed myself very much, and before I sit down I 
wish to thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege of saying these few 
words to you. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: Weare very much pleased to hear these words 
from Mr. Day. It gives us fresh courage and inspiration when we 
compare our present conditions with those of thirty and forty years 
ago, when we still have some of the pioneers in the work with us 
to urge us on. I am now going to ask Mr. Frank Yahnke to say a 
few words. He is always ready to say the right thing. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The highest honor that was ever bestowed on me, the biggest bouquet 
ever thrown at me, was at the time our late president, Prof. Pender-~ 
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gast, said to me, “You are always practical in your speech and your 
papers.” I went down to the exhibition room and got two apples, 
because our friend Herbst said Mr. Philips was going to take them 
along home with him. I went down to get them first. Mr. Herbst 
says Mr. Philips takes the best he can get at our exhibit and takes 
them to Wisconsin, where he exhibits them at their meeting and takes 
a premium. We have a lawyer in our town who is a great temper- 
ance man. He was present at a temperance meeting recently, and 
he proved that he did not have a drink in twenty years. He said he 
had had liquor in his cellar for twenty years, and that was proof 
that he never drank. I have these apples here which I am going to 
give to Mr. Philips, and they are my witnesses that he did not take 
them. If he gets into trouble on this account at the Wisconsin meet- 
ing he will have hundreds of witnesses to prove his innocence. Mr. 
Kellogg here swears to everything Mr. Philips says. We have suc- 
ceeded’ wonderfully in our society, and I hope the work will not 
stop here because we have made a success of it. We have got to 
continue working with all the energy and means at our command. 
We have got to work for this society until every man, woman and 
child in the state of Minnesota is a member. Every school ground 
in this state must be made ornamental with trees and shrubs so 
that it will be a thing of beauty for the children who go there. Our 
streets and roads in the country must be made to look as well as 
the streets of Minneapolis, and a great deal better than some of 
them. (Applause.) And more than that, we have got to have fruit 
on every farm; we have to have it in abundance, so that some of these 
city people may have some of it, and that not only while the fruit is 
in season but all the year round. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I wish everybody might be as enthusiastic as 
Mr. Yahnke; there would be some wonderful things accomplished. 
This occasion would not be complete without a word from Mr. 
Loring. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: I must say I enjoyed this meeting more 
than any we ever had. Ina very short time, in a few years, we are 
going to have a jubilee; it will be fifty years since this society was 
organized, and I want these two gentlemen that come here every year 
and enliven our meetings to keep just as far apart as possible until 
that time, so that they may come here in good order, the one from 
Wisconsin and the other from the southern part of this state. I 
think the chairman is entitled to a great deal of credit for the har- 
mony he has maintained between these two friends. (Laughter.) 
We congratulate ourselves on having gone down to Boston and 
taken the Wilder medal, but good gracious! don’t you know we 
always get what we go after? Down at New Orleans we took the 
premium for sugar, apples, grapes, butter, wheat and flour. Of 
course, we can take the premium if we go after it. We are going 
down to St. Louis next summer and sweep the whole board. So, as 
Mr. Elliot has said, get ready for it, let us go down there and clean 
them out. It has been a great pleasure to me to meet my old friends 
here. It has been one of the grandest meetings I have known in this 
city, one of the most interesting, and if people could only realize 
what has been done by this society and could see the fruits of its 
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labors, it seems to me we would not have a hall large enough in the 
city to hold the members of this organization. Our friend Yahnke 
is right when he says we are proud we have fifteen hundred members, 
but we ought to have three, four or five times as many ,and with a 
little effort we shall get them. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: That is the right kind of enthusiasm. With a 
feeling like that on the part.of every member we are bound to grow. 
We have with us a young lady from Wisconsin who is making quite 
a record with seedling apples, and has taken several premiums here. 
We would like to hear from Miss Cairns. 

Miss Gertrude M. Cairns (Wis.) : It is a great surprise to me to 
be called upon, because I certainly did not expect to say anything, 
at least no more than to ask a few questions, and I have not asked 
many because there have been so many good things said there was 
no time to get them in. I am very glad to be here and to have 
been able to attend the meeting of this society. I was up here two 
years ago. I was somewhat afraid of you before I came here the 
first time. I felt that I would be out of place. However, you made 
me feel so much at home, and I found so much inspiration in your 
meeting, that I was anxious to come back again. I could not come 
last year, but I found I could this year. I have been interested in 
these meetings for many years. It seems to me if we can make oth- 
ers know how much there is to learn here from those who are inter- 
ested, that even those who grow fruit in a small way only would be- 
come interested, and that the wish expressed by one of your mem- 
bers would come true, that people would come to the meeting because 
there are so many things that can be carried away and made use of, 
even by those who are not extensively engaged in horticultural pur- 
suits. As far as my seedling apples are concerned, I brought them 
up here to show what can be done and what has been done under 
practically the same conditions that exist in parts of your state, to 
show you that apples can be raised from seed, and as my seedlings 
are raised only comparatively a few miles from Mr. Philips’ place, 
it carries out the thought in speaking of that work that good apples 
may be obtained from seeds, and that some are hardy. At least these 
seem to be hardy. I think the paper which was published in the last 
number of the “Horticulturist” gives all that I know in regard to 
these seedlings, and I will only say that they seem in every way 
perfectly hardy and good bearers. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. M. Loring: I was much struck with what one gentle- 
man said in regard to plums, and I believe that fruit ought to be 
improved. I want to say here, Mr. President, that in order to stimu- 
late that effort a premium should be offered, even though a small 
one, and I want to offer a premium next year for the best plum. 
(Applause. ) 

The Chairman: We have a few minutes more time, and I will 
call upon Mr. Wheaton for a few words. 

Mr. D. T. Wheaton: It has afforded me a great deal of pleas- 
ure, as it always does, to be here. I have always been interested in 
fruit, especially in apples. I love apples, and before coming to Min- 
nesota lived in a state where apples grew plentifully. But the ap- 
ples I had to eat when I was a boy do not compare with the apples 
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in the exhibit room below today. I believe Minnesota will in the very 
near future raise more apples than the eastern states. I am very 
hopeful of the outlook with the efforts that are being made in ship- 
ments outside of the state. | 

The Chairman: I see another old and valued member before 
me, whom I know as an enthusiastic and tireless worker, but from 
whom we never hear a word. Now I am going to call upon Mr. 
J. R. Cummins for a little speech. 

(Mr. Cummins declined to speak.) 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: Since Mr. Cummins declines to speak, I 
will represent him as his proxy. I want to say that we have not in 
the state of Minnesota a more thorough experimenter than Mr. 
Cummins. It always gives me a great inspiration to go to his place 
and see the work he is doing, not only in seedling apples, but in orna- 
mental plants and small stuff generally. He has demonstrated the 
possibilities of light sandy soil, and I hope we shall have him continue 
with us for many years to carry on this work. 

The Chairman: We have with us a gentleman from Duluth 
who, I believe, has never been with us before, but whose presence 
we have appreciated, and I believe also that he enjoyed himself. We 
would like to hear from Mr. Pendergast. 

Mr. R. H. Pendergast: I am glad to say that I enjoyed this 
meeting very much. It is the first meeting I have attended since the 
early days of the society. I was one of the early workers in horti- 
culture in the state. I was brought up ina New England state, and I 
learned that we had to work for results. I have been doing a little 
in the line of experimenting. I find conditions for growing fruit in 
our section of country are very different from what they are here. 
We find the quality of fruit is better than it is here on account of the 
climatic influence, and one of the things we are not troubled with is 
too much heat, I have been watching that blight for a good many 
years. I was in Illinois nearly forty years ago, and I watched its 
progress further north, and after I went up to the lake I was anxious 
to see whether we would be troubled with it there. Excepting the 
Transcendent, which are the worst, up to three years ago I had never 
seen a sign of it. I cannot speak in regard to the cause of it, but we 
have cool summers, and that is a great benefit to small fruits. We 
can beat the world on small fruits. In regard to blight, as I said 
before, up to three years ago I had never seen a sign of it. Three 
years ago we had set out thousands of thrifty trees, and a rainy 
spell was followed by the hottest kind of weather, and inside of a 
week you could hardly find a Transcendent tree that was not blighted. 

The Chairman: Now we want to hear a word from Mr. Rich- 
thrdson. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I have heartily enjoyed this meeting; 
it was the best I ever attended, and I hope I shall live to attend many 
more. I am glad to see the younger people taking up the work. 
It is the young people who are doing the world’s work, and it is 
being well done, and I think we need have no fear for the future of 
this society so long as the present prospects of help from the young 
people hold out. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Parks never has much to say, although 
he knows a great deal. We want to hear from him. 

Mr. J. S. Parks: I have attended but few meetings of the 
society, but I have been a member since coming to the state. Those 
meetings I have attended I have enjoyed so well that I intend to stay 
around as long as Mr. Philips does. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: Now we want a word from Mr. Taylor before 
we adjourn. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: Prof. Green poked a little fun at me because 
I liked the Malinda. My children are very fond of the Malinda 
apple. In fact, I have to fence off the Malinda apples from the other 
apples in the bin, or they would eat up all the Malindas first. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: I want to say that I have enjoyed this 
meeting very much, and we have gathered a great many valuable 
points of information from our visiting delegates, and in order to 
express in some way our appreciation of their presence and of their 
aid and suggestions I will move you that all visiting members and 
delegates be made honorary annual members for the next year. 

The motion was numerously seconded and, being put to a vote, 
prevailed unanimously. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I believe there is one thing that has been 
forgotten although certainly not for lack of appreciation, and I want 
to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Philips for his kindness in bring- 
ing this fine specimen of a grafted apple tree to the meeting and for 
its presentation as an object lesson to the school of agriculture. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being voted on, prevailed 
unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Elliot the meeting adjourned. 


Executive ~PBRoard 


1903. 


RECORD OF MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1904. 


Record of meeting held in secretary’s office at 8 p. m., Nov. 30, 
1903. 

The following members were present: Wyman Elliot, Clarence 
Wedge, S. B. Green, J. P. Andrews and L. R. Moyer. 

The bill of Prof. S. B. Green, expenses of seedling committee, 
was allowed, $15.27... The secretary’s bill for expenditures of the 
office from June 22, 1903, to date was audited and ordered paid: 

AS Wy Eatham,; Secretary. So ee ae $546.37 

The report of the public examiner finding the secretary’s books 
correct was presented and accepted. 

The chairman of the board was instructed to secure the services 
of some competent person to examine the secretary’s book hereafter 
after each semi-annual settlement. 

The following other bills were audited and allowed: 

A. Bs Lyman, treasurer, premiums. paid at annual meeting, 1902, 


$174.95. 

A. B. Lyman, treasurer, premiums at summer meeting, 1903, 
$136.25. 

Wyman Elliot, expenses as delegate to Am. Pomological Society, 
$56.00. 


Mr. Forest Henry was recommended for a life membership 
(honorary). 
Adjourned sine die. 
Wyman Elliot, Chairman. 
A. W. Latham, Secretary. 


Record of meeting held in Armory Hall, State Exp. Station, 
June 24th, 1904. 

Present, Wyman Elliot, Clarence Wedge, Samuel B. Green, J. 
P. Andrews and A. W. Latham. 

Wyman Elliot was elected chairman for the current year; and 
A. W. Latham was elected secretary at a salary of $1,000 per annum. 

The salaries of the president and treasurer were fixed at $25.00 
each for this year. 

The bill of the secretary for expenditures of his office from 
Nov. 30, 1903, to June 23, 1904, was audited and allowed at 
$1,624.67. 

Adourned sine die. 
Wyman Elliot, Chairman. 
A. W. Latham, Secretary. 
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SSW Gye BES SN sos aver wlalele) e- cles civie eo ibieyela Hanska 
Shattuck VBenys. sec. w ees R. D. 3, Anoka 
SEE VOL A Cla IK sara aieve-aiore Sos Redwood Falls 
SRETIOGI is Bose J asieiete'siisve's Ayrshire, Iowa 
DHVETSON, Olea esis oc cis.s pes eels Colfax, Wis. 
Simpson, David F....Court House, Mpls. 
Simmons, Harold .......... Howard Lake 
SUMMNOTIS, Hi Bs cieresreve'stoietele’ete Long Prairie 
SPM MIONS) EES Tass sere e's s sree Fargo, N. D. 
PHENONS Orlando a5 sce ee clase sb orstele Glencoe 
Simonette, August Madelia 
DIMONSONMEE) Tes sd oot .. Starbuck 
SAUTE OHI: | .r5\e:s:c.0ls's\sloidss ale/ait craisietolatlet tee Tyler 
SPUTACLED ET MEMIOUY oc a%s eveatare vo ele ld etaveye Fairmont 
SUMMONS AEM Tess 35 sree or everest Fargo, N. D. 
SINAPON SP ULLUS ele axe tle eteve aretaceiteleteree Welcome 
Simons, | Henry Diese scissor oats Glencoe 
Simonson, John ....... ataiclatche ste Constance 
Simonson, Andrew ............ Constance 
Simpson, [GEOsC.rcewacenw nieces Northfield 
Siewent; (Cat Hea eaee wesean es Hopkins 
Syofberg. VAUGUSE! sis cc ccs cesse ces Scandia 
SRAATIAN: O's cccis.cca.c sete e eles Wanamingo 
Skotterud, HON ei wie chasers see Dawson 
Skinnemoen, Glen Sia sie iacihee ee Wendell 
Skytte, C. J....986 Magnolia st., St. Paul 
Skinnemoen,. Nils. cincscvsvcsesees Wendell 
Shree. Ls SNiia sods tave cease geese Glyndon 
SINS STIATIGS | Tee Si. 5 role lateteue oe 'elels eee Kasson 
Smith, E. 5g ey ea en Lake City 
Smith; pak O..110 W. Superior st., Duluth 
Smith, T Cee eiohessheielcns mine doce srepe Lakeville 
Smith, w, 1s RAB AA etaxchatelelets ...Farmington 
SSTRIECI SE Ce) WVakicie tis ov 'o these averctate elote Lake Park 
Smith, W. R,.... Saag hehe pternrats Champlin 
SmmG, CHM Poe ki.osc veewc cess Albert Lea 
Suit: TONTL DAY. sce ccs sic clcutes ee alan ets 

Bats Sate entre arehets 2720 Pillsbury av., Mpls. 
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Sheed tala) TUNA ane h 6 LA ee ese ace ISS I Wayzata 
Syiach yal. %) ADA VAG a eae ars .....Mankato 
SMEs eye? Cr. a6 o.o.0 coe ole ....Owatonna 
SHOKEHIGALY «oa sa tee ev spielen Long Lake 
Snyder, J. R....319 Baker av., Mankato 
SA TUWGL CNA Oru HE olelalelaie.d oie isleletetavevernta ve ¢ se LEStON 
STAG GINO eer ala i erdisie aia 0.42/90 Uietete ofteveiaie Ada 
SnesraaerOlnery . Gives. sca ceee celegien Kasson 
SMYVGeEr VRTCMONE Ns eis, 0 dc. criclele cee Freeborn 
Snygder (Chase WV dic aicec wise cleis-vistle Big Lake 
Snyder, Prof. Harry....St. Anthony Park 
SOPENSOMs Sisal «had se ob eee Buena Vista 
SOGEPESTEN, “RODE ) crete ccrarsiete aiele ons oa Scandia 
SOMES Geo. NOs i sissies ols 'b else cvieeneiets 
LPiC Ree Rope 161 Cambridge av., St. Paul 
Sommers, John C......0..08s065. Northfield 
Sohardin, Theodore.......... Lake Benton 
Schneengle, Joseph ........... Sleepy Eye 
SGenSOns Vela orale eect ot cnet etereter Warren, N. D. 
SGULS ON Bi iciatateterahetatsretaatel bles eves 7a Withrow 
Soice!, Wit) Hiss kos nacccdecdeicees « Glencoe 
Solem (Rev. Of Aw Dhewsiiii ees. s Halstad 


Sohlberg, Dr. Olof..329 E. 7th st., St. Paul 


Spickerman, -C.. Wi w.cccccec cc ce Excelsior 
Spatese Seu a iss eset aiahaec eters Wayzata 
Sprague, Mrss Bes Wis Pie des cies cae 
peal kiels Paloheret s 509 8th av. 8. E., Mpls. 
Spicer, Ey. Bee cidecsces Watertown, Ss. D. 
SVU LS Ess Bier. crotponstetoree SE Hn Opiate Ada 
Sprague. (CHO, owe wie 8 wae Madelia 
SPIN T. Lneses basis se Sec tes ....-big Lake 
Spark; ):Gy < Trevscsccsereoteretere 7 stele diets pe VWVATIOLOR 
Spalding, Albert: 2: icsnisccecctscsoeecis Wanda 
Stolperes VP AEE hs acc cdidaiasheeietaletaiates Harris 
Stenger, Rev. Stephen...... Zealand, N. D. 
Stedman, “Ae 22). oot tere sharapaverarayd Hammond 
Studley) Ge OWio su code carted scents St. Peter 
Shrect; «ASE st 5 soc Sat na deracale Albert Lea 
Stubs: IMalOs: 6s Fes aie es eles s levee ere Wayzata 
Stockwell, S. A....3204 E. 15th st., Mpls. 
Stellar Gatik: hese elweos Dip icaticenean wl 
SEIEZE IO. es Divecietess'ete“e'ere alafo Si ecaialeke ies Hewitt 
Stephens, Br Bre rtete o's tetere .Crete, Neb. 
Standring, ee. ORIOL De : Corwith, Iowa 
SUGTIES Wie (Edtctaje ctetetatetera'eleersta’ eretietate Champlin 
Stanley, D: a Wy ayatteta rataalte'o forte falas Main Prairie 
Steffens, ‘Co Hi. oc ccccccsos Grand Meadow 
Steiskal .JOSEp Ny a).\sistalcletshateiaters o's areiele Liner 
COLSON dint eshte miele ts ctaleueravers etaveterele Hawley 
LOM CS AMIE: Faas hate at cherelntehatoroioig stneieye Madelia 
LC Wa tye VV TM hn te tecrajecenscisne tn bite) aim ele Downer 
Stevenson "As UR Seccocec cece Nelson, Man. 
PSEC STs Ola Me cic tatchel ctetsiovel o) cto tebe lala ia a rite Triumph 
Stein, Alfred .. atalaife Me aya ehetePemeierarere te Cokato 
Stetmoe, P. E.... Colfax, N. D. 
Strom, Frank R Power, N. D 
Strommnire: Oar) Fees 45 ss tie oe wlaistowie'sie 
SHGSTOMAVVAION esteelecic ie oie fi Syeye nop one Rolla, N. D. 
Stumpf, “Lawrence 23 tise. .c es aes Lakefield 
SEVIS VIS PalEsov ee lato Wiis ciel aleierar eum ehs\iees Hector 
WETECT SOMA Nite'a}ars'sinlelers/s 1 lalele lwilons ts Beltrami 
Stenstrum, VOI * 4c feratctaictal skct aberetoreh os Dunnell 
Sturdwarmt, Chas, Gisis.c sic cic sie evapo Detroit 
SéromsStads MEMEO: | +.'crc(0/. fol fata niet Beltrami 
sligsel IdiG lel aang dioica appee: ae Cokato 
Streets. BeCGe A ic cictar staat atti ets Hebron, Ill 
Shaoiekes CO pS neath acon eb nem Hutchinson 
Softy Tae eas wie eset cies 1007 Wash S., Mpls. 
Stevens, Mrs. S. C......... Good Thunder 
Steteler tReve SOM 220) .iie eis steelers eneiete Pierz 
Suma bers cGy As oie. ck lease cee Worthington 
Summers, Geo..... Dellwood, White Bear 
Sallerird won O75. 15.stehetatatolal«shetnia Halstad 
SUCEHEH) FORE Os eta toe 6, sre.erepste a's Monticello 
Sycen. Martine dics tse 2 Brackett, N. D. 
Syd Sone: Cx LBic cians ovateieieererst state White Rock 
Swedberg, James §S..... White Bear Lake 
SWERSOME SORT «vice 0 ove siacnieleinaisie nid Scandia 
Swenson VEDEOGOLE wxic.clereisib ace nuit 7, Isanti 
Swenson, Gunder........... Norway Lake 
Swenson Solomon +. 25.5 5230.0: Winthrop 
Swenson, “Albert! os .cci ews. Chisago City 
Swen Sos IMAGE: corarivetcrexcressratereiel elereterotan. Odessa 


SSWOt cdo) Wass occie said White Bear Lake 
Swanson, Chas: 2. ..évesberneee Zimmerman 
Swenson; C4 Ox. cosets Northwood, N. D. 
Swanson, MAQward ourecns cece faa Balaton 
Swanson;, Robt..ccae. toe o> sokic Constance 
Swanson, Theodore .........:.-. Monterey 
Switt:<G: Bi. fice deeaeewe ced Robbinsdale 
Swain, Chas, : 1385.87. .29 sees Hinckley 
swanson,, Chas, Wocsis «ell cee Hinckley 
Swennesse, | Kniite 2 2.)54/0 «ches eee Minneota 
Synoground, N. O. P........ Groton, N. D. 
Syverson, Nathan ............ Stewartville 
Sylvester, Werry. oss. bss olesiehle cee Madelia 
Sydlinker, Charles’. ...:. 0's scale Monticello 
PAaVlOrs we Wasitlicatesciesce vee at Howard Lake 
"PACT VAT a ieh ates ove o! sa 5 bw > 9 oo os Cannon Falls 
"RAVLOTS “SIPS. 5 cp iciv's o 5 ov sist Boyd, Wis. 
Pagior- sere. 6s ss0.00 des Mapleton, N. D. 
WaVlor odes BACs 25 bs, 050 Bellingham, Wash. 
Raleottss Mir, VAL. Ts) .> ence eee Westbrook 
WGSHG SUOWAS . ores 0-000 ,5)0,0,6;0, 5:4, tea Ray, N. D 
Tew, WS Ite aos vss ASO che Rushford 
Teply, JOR. 295 sec 3000 Bryant S., Mpls. 
Thompson, George .......... Colfax, Wis. 
Thompson - OO! Awwccexecgecs ae Elbow Lake 
‘Lhompson, Mrs. J5cBs sbi ee > dee Wayzata 
Thompson, A. E........ 2205 Grand, Mpls. 
THOMSON, PoP oo, 5c snes ss cs See Dawson 
"RHOMISSED, “WAM. +:<\s\s.0s,s'ereiniie eile ee ote Taopi 
kl Ve 8) of > Mel ge yl LS ee Hillsboro, N. D. 
Thompson, Geo. F Minneapolis 
Alinvererrasctors eg DAMM 5 Ieee RAreACi ena. cite Excelsior 
thomas, Geos. iO. sists 5 sateen ok Mabel 
Thompson, Lewis.......... Hatton, N. D. 
Phoma ss Ee W's. smear see Oberon, N: sD: 
Thompson, E. B....New Rockford, N. D. 
henipson> OWA. . es.6c005 6 Edgely, N. D. 
Thompson) di. MT. 'siasfelsies oc oe Ayr, “Ns, Dx 
SHorson. Otis isd. os sie ease « Sos et Swift Falls 
Thygeson, faa Sy er ee eee ier beter 

EIS Spe 205 Dispatch Bldg., St. Paul 
‘RAOMBSON, JOM ee. cs sea faa eee Beltrami 
"THOMPSOM RP TANEK ss os o's s:0.c olde ee Constance 
SER OMIASS CAV Vis'> «(eo ln'e ca chek Chandler, S. D. 
WANeCPIANION Do Viesiselsistee ston clonic Minneota 
Asn SILSY, iV es ccite ce tart eeew ee Withrow 
WOMAN We ele cte steasie~s Kildonan, Man. 
Tomyle, By discs st cece wt een ae 

....Care of Towle Syrup Co., St. Paul 
"EGE CYSOM, CA. slave co spol: acais auc wicts,c eke eae Adams 
Momlnson,. Geo: -s sbeea xs «ce oeeee Princeton 
‘Tousignant, ADeCNECLry.. 2s <,>.> <bis0\5'7 «em Mendota 
OWL sos ates. 46 Chicago av., St. Paul 
oletson) } TPhHeEddGre:. ¢ .25.s5 sase ke Madelia 
‘EGDIAS) gIGCONE ER oi eae seine Redwood Falls 
Town, Mrs. Francis L....Park Place, Ore. 
‘ROTasen) SE Cter®. oie 212.22 tn ae eEEeee Lakefield 
TERACY St Ret, 6c isie ls Seeiets Watertown, S. D. 
Drenhard, IN. Ti. o cial, seubiveae Alexandria 
Truman, Wells... Se ialeis Siete ae Dassel 
Tuve, ©) rote mis ws she pale anal e aboete Fergus Falls 
SERITIDISIMLY, 1S; 0.0 wo: do cies ae icle wee La Crescent 
PMO! EL, El cc 8 mss che eae en Northfield 
PIECE Dias ine vce cs oie Bismarck, N. D. 
ACK ECY, SOHN J's xa nisistegt sie hoch eee Wadena 
Tyrrell, T. P. St. Anthony Park S.A. U. M. 
Witten indo elas s oF cco cree semeiners Cresco, Iowa 
Welag Gini A Riss. siete. cake ovale Edgeley, N. D. 
Mair enn Herter: O..s0s.cs.elselsictre: « R. 1, Climax 
VanebDuzec, Dr. C. Aczese 709 Ernst Bidg. 

eteiee wise Se Siow civia ina Siahahic wo ale a hehe St. Paul 
Vanr Hoesen; BS Bilis veisis sine cies Alexandria 
Vanness, Garrett......scs/ssectee Bloomington 
MAD EVAR a teat esis oo op ee Northfield 
Vai SO Gi OMI 6. «oe u's La Crosse, Wis. 
WVANCUL Ar eAIDOILs stocccs's cans some she Lakefield 
Vane Crear, Eh Dyce ce, sen csateiste Maple Lake 
Warley, nIMr es: .eSSCy swiss sain sa.ere Clear Lake 
VAIS HOV: Meee ale cele cae oe Hoffman 
Wales Mrs, oot l sce. 3 ...Redwood Falls 
WET AT EGE Ce re c\eseiccuioiators lee ete Fergus Falls 
WAGEOUIIS AS, . Soot ee Ome .-Little Falls 
Vose, T. V..:.... 3900 Chicago Ave., Mpls. 
Voli JTOsepHs 3 oe cco cable at Fairfax 
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Voehl; EL. IWs3s sep ssh eee Eee . Lakefield 
Walden, J. M........ Northfield 
Wampler, 'A. Ji. asc <seeeeneeee White Bear 
Walters, Mrs. M. M...... Beldenville, Wis. 
Washburn, Prof. F. L..1112 6th st. SE., 
s.shp, aYale0.8i0 «\9'¢, of sinters eee Minneapolis 
Wachiin, Wim... .ccsssseheene ....Faribault 
Wasner: ses. - as Pre PY R. 2, Hastings 
Warren, Hi GC... 200s «asc eee Lake City 
Walra thsi: 2i on vche eae Watertown, S. D. 
Wallace, Jra. .. 6.5.55 eee eee Madelia 
Walz, -Miehaels>.. -).c2seesee a3 7 ee Perham 
Way, on. fE. 2. nc. .a0c see Claremont 
Waldron,<C, Bo oss.sctne enero Fargo, N. D. 
Walla,. Bennie: >, ascssae .-Horace, N. D. 
Walker, Li. 6 ow s'oveleve etek See ate urtz 
Walgren, Swan Sp isis eelhe canis: Reine Willmar 
Wales; Js Hi; : <'s 250 cb eat eee Welcome 
Wadsworth, H....«?/sscsaeeeeee Glencoe 
Walder, . Wit: 3: <7. 3. 2aeene Cotas oir Fillmore 
Wards BA: og eiemed Are ay - ...Pinestone 
Warren,. Albert. . oo: ea asee seen - Hinckley 
Wachelman; F./Gijcs7.seeeeee Lake Elmo 
Wells, C. 5 eee a 508 Phoenix, Mpls. 
West, Miss Martha ote oats 2239 Gordon Av., 
sxepeia We, = ocr orate areeiens ....-St. Anthony Park 
Weeks, Canute.........% Vermillion, S. D. 
Wedge, Clarence.......... ae, Albert Lea 
Weld;; J. O:. sm s+ secsicte att tee Mound 
Wielehs J. Fidcs sccm eee sinee Winnebago City 
Webster,* D. \C.. 2cs)- ee eee Crescent 
Webster, Geo. lr. aces ss Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Westcott, J. W..618 S. Union, Fergus Falls 
Wreller,iVl....3'0 ive eee eee .- Minnetonka 
Westerhulm. M.......... ......Hutchinson 
Webster, AlfscA:..05 28. 25.5 .....Lafayette 
"WiedeensRODptin..cieiaceeeacee -Albert Lea 
Westley, Ce Ms cade ots Hannaford, N. D. 
Webb. M.A 353s cGe eee ‘Winnebago City 
Wellers, paper ab sips nareieeens «+....Luverne 
Wree: ©, :As2.’, sch dis s neieeeeeee 2% opie ee et 
"Wreldi Hy Hiss otc ces i ee o's po pds s RO CEO 
Westergard, P. J...c:.. oocceseo belgrade 
Webb, Fi 1. ee vole 0/0 eles s Aor On 
Westman, N. G......... .......-sandstone 
Wihite; th. “As:...:s <<sieace eee Twin Lakes 
White, Miss Emma V.1..3010 Aldrich ae 
- * Mpls. 
White; WsBirn.ssepee eee .- Robbinsdale 
Wheeler, Bi EB. ...620026 see eee Litchfield 
Whetstone, Dr. Mary S. .. 608 Nic., Mpls. 
Whiting, A.B... <. see ......Madelia 
Whiting, Philo: iss... seenee or os Claremont 
Whipple,J.G. Di :222.6 ...-.-Lake Benton 
Wihitenack.-iJ- "Lass tie > 0-6 ye ALO, las wees 
Whiting, -G.. Eo... 246 ee Yankton, S. D. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Mary J..... ...Sauk Center 
Witte: JH... '. 7: pcee sree . Minnetonka 
Wichler, J. V..506 E. Main St., Owatonna 
Wilfert, Andrew. ..ssccpeee eee Cleveland 


Wilcus, Aug..S. A. U. My St. Anthony Pk. 


Wicklund, John. ...s<..7 826 seer Kandiyohi 
Williams, Mrs. Geo....... 11375 Snelling Av. 

ci vee nian sreeesp tee dae aie 6 a ee 
Wilkinson; CoB... 0.22 -sseeen eee Owatonna 
Wilbur) oo iai 5/0 > pate ....-Floyd, Iowa 
WALLS) Toh St, ¢ oo. it eee 227 Bellingham 
Wilwerding, Anton) Seeaes +.+.--Freeport 
Wilson, Mrs. S: 1.24). s<5acke sae Madelia 
Wieland) F. J......0..-- sen New Prague 
Wieland. G;/Ciiwseeeee ae .....New Prague 
Wiser *W. Tic), .. eenee wb ole « aipieie pO MOED 
Willsie; M. J... :,..% 2,35 see Prosper 
‘Wall, (Oscar. Hi. 7. #eeee ” Bismarck, ND: 
‘Williamson, J. ..:Jaseeee Dresden, ND: 
Widmoyer, S.. Sa ee pig Bee Fe, Mo. 
Wanters Hh Win. :casaccee ....Fergus Falls 
Wishart, Diet Nii es sleteiclsiete ian Mapleton 
Wise? JsAnsseskisic ieee Lake Paria’ Iowa 
Winslow; Richard... 2. /a¢2s8bee atfield 
Wieland 3 Ri’G oo oscs. cee Park River, N. D. 
Wieland, Hi. PB... 6. .s.cesccine seen Fisher 
Wicks: Cs-O.cfideoetiaurene E. Grand Forks 
Williams, DD, Geto g tea ce ....-Constance 
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WHLESTICY.” JOSEP is afc c's celela'e!ee olan New Ulm SYGCO LTV VV at pH tie witnselts ose stat ene isuel sere Owatonna 
Wield JONNY ei cvscce cs Blooming Prairie BYAMEE ON MISA AGE Cheer masa ae Semen Madelia 
WV OG OSCDDN. t:c.ci010s oie eclelw ecla gieaiere Windom PCI SSM NAS ECA”. 5 nots estate Meters sierate Canby 
AVVO OETEIEN VV) ACS cicie's 3 cite owieve seco ares Madelia SUT a EASA WW is e's 'a\'slfoteiteeiaietarerratcenete Sanborn 
Ai, co bo (a 2 a Cee Sedov Spring Grove MOTT DEVS Cri An ie ts sisi ece Cannon Falls 
Wood, 1D} Gratz on Demroriaae Farmington, N. D. Mer rem Oar Mieta. oe cide cele Alpena, S. D. 
Wood, PAPe ip etcfecis c:or sc acateereiestelsieis/ets Rothsay RIEL CHET aE EEC isre\ slein lest silc.e cleeyetente Excelsior 
Woodward, F. E......1911' Pleasant, Mpls. } Zeller, John...................0.- New Ulm 
Wood, I. Woh scsos sebaceemees s Long Lake AS Sy Rak Orso. 7 FOREST ORr AE Dawson 
Wright, PAIN ave iai'afere sjaitisteisiore sale) ous Owatonna BODVISTs od Otte teisieaieueclsie 6 cies acces Bellingham 
WONT esa eV nie Elis oie ois mieten slistaliersiclae1s eis Hastings Artzmanny, Rey AME. .2.. sc Morristown 
UUABETI Swed hie ke sravepaverare croresere thar giafalers 0h Monticello Zachman, Frank....St. Michael’s Station 
RMIOLGt ES OSCAR. caciccioicielets atvie.cf oh neces Cokato AT PA TUUOUG a tele leletalese wis sisis « s\isis'cis whe Irving 
\Winlegidess (ORs Sid Gmapodnoatdeoo cane Sandstone AACHIUGZ eG COte lois erelghals sis) sua\ele ovate Deephaven 
PRU ye ey tele ciareielalciele: di aie: aiefatelel atets Seandia ie Zarek, SCari Gireeistiecis cis ac» clelotesreles Jordan 
Waa TOS ELIAS 6) sala sci») sit wiap0)eiel sic/sfolm Winona ACIMMICT ING COL cielevsislaicle occcceic'e eleteve's « Waltham 
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PANTS NTE tereyaloxs. 6 Hed ob ...-Fullerton, N. D. GOW TVA OSsreleisteteteteieterelbic s\e'ste'e Minneapolis 
FATIGEESOM, Go Acaetare a reke/e lel skxje'a)s ase Renville nina zh 1s nd SS Ae as OOOO OE DOr Ee Excelsior 
Arnold; ei:) Bi +.) “7805 Pioneer Press Bldg., WEN, Anis ing coe fete Short Hills, N. J. 

SRP take i atey tavapciete aietaacjo.e ie era ele sue reve St. Paul Mann, W. P..........Dodge Center, R. 1. 
BARC eG COs Atsiaiatslsiaicla's cst .....Janesville MANETS Out dl-telereisicierceretas Anamoose, N. D. 
BRU ZL aie, Eerie) <) store sele ecevovejny=) aia Stillwater Manning, IW Eee sieva ars 1146 Tremont Bldg., 
Cady,” WeROyswe oe develo Se Att O yg BTS Pees ye ec cakeveleies ate c.elalalel storcuetsis.a siete Boston, Mass. 
Cashman, M. R...............-- Owatonna” |) Marshalls i) EB tas. seca seis. aes Crow River 
Cashman? “TWOSs oH sieiccieccielse © « Owatonna Macanley. ST. UB are caacce Montreal, Canada 
Whiston Sess bn) Coie Sicisse che icleta,cvai he Fairmont MeCulley, Preston...) hese. Maple Plain 
Clark, Chas. B..... 1513 Bryant N., Mpls. WVEOTT aay ECO View Wis et avatetste el alistalerall, «sefa\s Webster 
AS TIVATION She ad siete stereo ialeie cislelele cs Eden Prairie VE Grr EDA Sic aperotebathy e aistey aleve casks ia ov Sleepy Eye 
Daniels, R. L.......... Box BI, Stillwater | Mackintosh, R. S............ Auburn, Ala. 
Danforth, Wm................-. Reds Whine #\vickibben. Aw “Mericatis sare so cs skies Ramey 
IE HPC Vices eecelele)«' ciclere: evohevehaie's Owatonna WeTPearue.. Revie pete wees fencer Preston 
DEACON Rye miele <5 ...Taylor’s Falls | Nagel, Eggert....1118 W. Lake St., Mpls. 
Dickerson, Wm. L........Richland, S. D. Nelsons) Age Ane divectatd unre htarers einle. ce Atwater 
Doughty, J. Cole..............-. Dake City, | Nehring, .Wdwardc..c.cscs.+ +. Stillwater 
PPOMSMMOLG PCM Uys accte ielotetelais\= elojasnyaie Olivia, | ONussbaumenr, reds. 5) 50.5... St. Paul 
Dunwoody, Wm. i. .52 S 10th St., Mpls. Peterson, Wm. A.......- 164 La Salle St., 
Eliason, M.A... 2... .50-- Prblehicen eater eed trary) at eae nce eee eel: Chicago, Ill. 
BANS ero CLO OM: lsc </c/eielasicte sus La Crescent Pond: Ho El... Moses oon Sta. F., Mpls. 
leteher whe Hy. wera cies 2816 W. 44th, Mpls. Roaore wel ainlinn Wace a ceice ae Bird Island 
INGSECT MINMIESL OW: tin cle sis sale slelselefeicis seve "Milaca Guammen, OlevSqnsecusceokwn Glencoe 
Pranblin, eA. B,..,Stai iy, R. D. 1, Mpls. |) Randall, B: W..sscc-.. sects e econ Hamline 
GardnemObas. B!.25...5.... Osage, Iowa SGcorpeitey Wen esse aoe. Morristown 
GICMSEM TE: Tim sci le siclesiee cas Cannon Falls | Scranton, Ellsworth.............. Montrose 
Hagen, O. W.....---eeeeeeeeees pleenys Hye ee Schatip pis GHAS sie: chavs cia aclemin. sees Hart 
Hall, D. S...........--02-00- Sutin oO MuaKe me Sch elle @tton eee alecicien taal: New Ulm 
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